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“ The Old was good, — the New was better.” — H. W. BEECHER. 


Tue religious life of America asserts itself in the political action 
of the country, in the extension of trade and manufacture, in 
social reform, and in the minor details recognized by name as 
charities, much more than it does in those ecclesiastical movements 
which bear imprint of one or another religious denomination. The 
determination of the people to live by God’s law shows itself by 
what they do, either in private business or in the machinery of gov- 
ernment; it shows itself thus a hundred times as cften and a 
hundred times as distinctly as by the church-going, the creed-build- 
ing, or the creed-subscribing of any part of the people. 

The general revelation thus made of the religious purpose of the 
people is always proclaiming, in new declarations, that the dominant 
religious life and determination of the country at large are Christian 
in basis; and that it sustains with passion even that general Christian 
movement which men call broad or liberal, refusing every solicitation 
to hoodwink itself behind the veils of the narrow ecclesiastics. 

Indeed, the history of each sect, within its narrower range, shows 
sufficiently that the liberty of the country in every thing indicates 
a determination to liberty in religion. The most numerous Protes- 
tant body is the great and free Methodist body, which owes its suc- 
cess to the doctrine of free-will at the basis of its theological 
formulas, admits that all men have equal privileges before God, 
and repudiates all restriction of such privileges. In the machinery 
of this great body also, the national love of liberty has now asserted 
itself very distinctly in its resolution to admit lay delegations to its 
councils. In the Episcopal body also, whose strength seemed to lie 
in its adherence to the English traditions, it is proved that the little 
handful of clergymen who are willing to be ranked as members of 
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the “ Broad Church,” is stronger, for all purposes in convention, 
than either the High Church or the Low Church party ; the senti- 
ment of freedom, overruling in practice, in America, the tyranny of 
tradition on the one hand or of dogma on the other. The same rule 
applies whenever the Presbyterian or Congregational bodies, of 
whichever type, test their congregations. Nothing, for instance, has 
been more edifying to outsiders than the result of the Oberlin Con- 
vention of the Orthodox Congregational Churches. The smoke has 
not wholly blown away, and the votes adopted are not wholly ex- 
plained, perhaps never will be; but enough is known to make it 
sure that the “New Departure,” so called, is in the direction of 
freedom. 

All these ecclesiastical bits of history, of comparatively little 
importance in themselves, show that within the organized churches 
the great law and privilege which acknowledge the right of the pri- 
vate conscience, assert themselves whenever they have a chance. As 
we have already said, the great drift of the national life, with a move- 
ment vastly more grand, is all the time sweeping forward in the 
same way. The several little Parrys, in their separate sledges, find 
that they must not harness their dogs very tightly, if they would 
make any progress ; — then they “ thrash round ”’ a good deal, and give 
very loud orders, and the dogs chafe in such harness as there is, 
and make a good deal of noise also. All of them, dogs and drivers 
alike, plunge forward as fast as they can, towards the light in their 
horizon. Meanwhile, the great floe on which they are all travelling is 
rushing in the same direction, and would bear them thither if they 
all stood still. It moves faster than they do; more majestically, 
though very silently. The metaphor is completely filled out, if we 
imagine on the great drifting plane the mouldering piles of the Ro- 
man Catholic communion, firm in their places, looking like churches 
in the distance; but, as one approaches them, proving to be frozen 
lumps above the surface, which grow less and less every day as the 
sun rises higher and higher upon them. 

The steady movement of the national life reveals itself, in each 
of its more remarkable forms, as being religious ; as being Christian ; 
but always as being free. Because this is so, those religious journals 
which meet the essential demand of the community for a higher 
life are the journals of largest circulation and power, if only they 
be free, and if all men know that they represent the liberal side of 
the organization which calls them into being. The same may be 
said of preachers. In whatever ‘communion, the gospel-preacher 
who commands the confidence and respect of the people of that 
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communion is the man who, by whatever means, has become identi- 
fied in the public mind with breadth of conviction or freedom of 
action. The “little church round the corner” represents Christianity 
for the moment to a public conscience which is wholly indifferent 
to the controversies of conventions, or to the manner in which altars 
shall be lighted. 

It happens, of course, that the preachers, journalists, or other authors 
who belong to those Christian organizations which attempt least 
of all any mechanical restriction on their members, are the men and 
women who speak and write most at their ease, in a country of such 
tendencies. It does not discourage or discomfort them to be called 
heretics or infidels. They have heard a good deal of such accusation 
which has never hurt anybody. It does not discourage them much 
to be told that there is not a large company in their uniform. The 
advance of the army must always move in smaller parties than the 
heavy armed forces behind. It does not much discourage them that 
the arrangements for their daily pioneer work are not as compact, 
and do not show such close organization, as men find in the garrison 
towns behind, which these free lances left long ago. They have 
eaten manna too long to care much for the flesh-pots of Egypt. 
And if such men are called to controversy, why, let controversy 
come. “Fight us,” said Ariovistus to Cesar, ‘ if you choose ; but re- 
member, we have not seen the inside of a house for ten years.” 
In that fresh freedom of work which the authors and preachers of 
the liberal sects enjoy, they find ample compensation for the want 
of the regular rations of theological provender, cut up by the 
commissaries day by day; always hard, almost always salt, and very 
apt to be rusty. Not but sometimes the old experience of the 
desert and the promised land is renewed. Caleb and Joshua point 
to the great bunches of fresh grapes; but some of their associates 
remember — as Shaphat and Palti and Igal did — the fenced cities, 
the leeks and the onions. So Erasmus turned back after he had 
. started on the reformation. So poor Latimer turned back once, in 
a weakness which he tried to atone for. So George Monk turned 
back, and gave England another generation of the Stuarts. So one 
and another puritan, whose names are forgotten, went back to Eng- 
land, and left it to Winthrop and Roger Williams and Cotton and 
Norton to establish freedom in government and in religion in Amer- 
ica. But,on the whole, the men of the advance are not dissatisfied 
with their position here. 

We have read with some amazement and some amusement the 
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statistics by which, a few months ago, the careful reviewers in “ The 
Catholic World” attempted to show that the Protestant religious 
organizations were losing their hold in America. The argument 
applied sufficiently well to the confessions of closer creed, unless 
their partisans are willing to own that the religious life of the country 
cannot be measured merely by the signatures to its confessions. To 
us, who represent the Liberal Church of the country, which, as we 
have attempted to show, is its real national church, the statistics 
of ** The Catholic World” showed nothing more than the lesson 
which they taught a close-creeded orthodoxy. We cannot but hope 
that some writer will attempt statistics in the same form, under the 
guidance of the new census, to show how many of the children 
of the Roman church, or those baptized in her waters, gain a new 
baptism as they cross the Atlantic, and are born here with a freer life 
under the quickening spirit of our national life. 
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THE HANDWRITING OF JUNIUS.! 


BY C. 


Tue argument for the identity of 
Junius and Sir Philip Francis is 
much strengthened by the exhaus- 
tive reports of Mr. Chabot, drawn up 
and printed under the direction of 
Mr. Edward Twistleton. Indeed, 
within the limited range of inquiry 
to which Mr. Chabot confined him- 
self, the question must be regarded 
as finally settled, even if some per- 
sons shall still adhere tothe theory that 
Junius trusted his secret to an aman- 
uensis. Such a theory, however, is 
not likely to be generally entertained, 
in the face of the fact that the 
letters to Mr. Grenville, to. Lord 
Chatham, and to Woodfall, and the 
corrections on the proof-sheets for 
the collected Letters, are all in the 
same handwriting. There is no 
insuperable difficulty in supposing 
that even the short and hurried notes 
to Woodfall were dictated to an 
amanuensis, or were copied by him 
from an earlier draft; but it is 
utterly impossible for us to believe 
that the corrections on the proof- 
sheets were made by another hand 
than that of the author. Apart from 
the intrinsic improbability that Ju- 
nius, who felt so deeply the vital 
importance of preserving his anony- 
mous character, should put himself in 
a position to be betrayed through the 
personal vanity, the hope of reward, 
or the desire on the part of another 
to gratify a momentary feeling of 
revenge, there are in the proof-sheet 
corrections which could not have 
been dictated to an amanuensis, or 
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have been copied from a memoran- 
dum previously prepared for that 
purpose. We repeat it: all the ex- 
isting manuscripts of Junius and the 
corrections on the proof-sheets are 
in the same handwriting, and many 
of those corrections are such as could 
only have been made by the hand 
of the author. Hence it is a matter 
of the first importance to identify 
beyond the possibility of question 
the Junian handwriting. It has 
been very generally admitted that 
the handwriting of Junius is a dis- 
guised hand; and numerous attempts 
have been made to trace resemblances 
between it and the known hand- 
writing either of persons who from 
their position in public life were 
thought to have written “The Letters 
of Junius,” or of persons who could 
not possibly have composed the Let- 
ters, but who it was supposed might 
have copied them for the real author. 
To the first class belong, among 
others, Edmund Burke, Lord George 
Sackville, Gerard Hamilton, and 
Hugh Boyd: in the second class, 
Lady Temple and Mrs. Dayrolle, 
the supposed amanuensis of Lord 
Chesterfield, hold the chief place. 
But previously to Mr. Chabot’s exam- 
ination no séafching comparison of 
the Junian handwriting with that 
of any other person had been attempt- 
ed. Many years ago Mr. John Tay- 
lor, in his “Juniuds Identified,” 
pointed out the resemblance between 
the handwriting of Junius and that 
of Sir Philip Francis; and Lord 
Macaulay said that “the handwriting 
of Junius is the very peculiar hand- 
writing of Francis slightly disguised.” 
But a similar remark, with a show of 
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plausibility, has been made in regard 
to several other persons ; and although 
the overwhelming weight of evidence 
was undeniably in support of the 
argument for the identity of Junius 
‘and Francis, that branch of it which 
related to the handwriting was not 
in such a state that any one could 
utterly disprove the claims put for- 
ward in favor of some of the so-called 
competitors. 

The circumstances which led to the 
preparation of the reports before us 
are in themselves curious and inter- 
esting. Some time before January, 
1772, a Miss Giles, who was then 
visiting at Bath, received a manu- 
script copy of verses, enclosed in an 
anonymous note, which the family 
tradition asserted was traced at the 
time to Mr. Francis, afterward Sir 
Philip Francis. Subsequently, either 
on the publication of Woodfall’s “Ju- 
nius ” in 1812, or of the fac-similes in 
“ Junius Identified” in 1817, it was 
discovered that the note was in the same 
handwriting as the fac-similes; and 
a fac-simile of the note was engraved. 
But after a few copies had been 
printed the plate was suppressed, 
though it is still in existence. Acci- 
dentally learning these facts in 
December, 1867, Mr. Twistleton set 
himself to verify the statements; and 
after diligent inquiry he was reward- 
ed by obtaining a loan, from the 
family of Miss Giles, of the origi- 
nal manuscript note and verses, and 
also of “the identical copper plate on 
which the fac-simile of the note had 
been engraved.” At this time it was 
supposed that the note, which was in a 
different hand from the verses, was 
in the common handwriting of Sir 
Philip Francis. Accordingly Mr. 
Twistleton confined himself, in the 
first instance, to seeking from Mr. 
Netherclift, an expert of acknowl- 
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edged reputation, a professional opin- 
ion on the two handwritings. Having 
compared the fac-simile of the note 
with the fac-similes in Woodfall’s 
“ Junius,” Mr. Netherclift submitted 
a report in February, 1868, in which 
he remarked: “Fully alive to the 
extreme caution necessary to be ob- 
served in comparing the handwritings 
of former periods, I have yet not the 
slightest hesitation in expressing a 
very positive opinion that the hand 
that wrote the Junius Letters wrote 
also the anonymous note;” and he 
proceeded to enumerate twenty-one 
points of resemblance, adding, “ There 
is scarcely a single letter or connection 
between letters throughout the anon- 
ymous note but that an agree- 
ment with the same can be pointed 
out in Junius’s Letters.” In a sub- 
sequent report, dated Oct. 30, 1869, 
and based on photolithographic fac- 
similes of all the letters of Junius to 
Woodfall and to Mr. Grenville, he 
adduced twenty more points of resem- 
blance, reiterating the opinion that 
all the letters of Junius and the 
anonymous note were written by the 
same hand. 

Encouraged by the success of this 
inquiry, Mr. Twistleton determined 
to obtain a professional opinion on 
the question whether he should be 
justified in stating that the verses 
could be proved to have been written 
by the hand of Francis. In conse- 
quence of the dangerous illness of Mr. 
Netherclift, this case was submitted 
to Mr. Charles Chabot, another expert 
of great reputation. After spending 
two hours in the comparison of the 
verses with numerous letters written 
by Francis, Mr. Chabot expressed 
the opinion verbally, and afterward 
in writing, that Mr. Twistleton would 
not be justified in making such a 
statement, and that he thought the 
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negative could be proved, namely, 
“that Francis had not, and could 
not have handwritten the verses.” 
In support of this opinion he point- 
ed out numerous peculiarities in the 
handwriting of the verses which were 
not in that of the letters, and numer- 
ous peculiarities which were in the 
letters and not in the verses. It 
then occurred to Mr. Twistleton, who 
had noticed a quotation from these 
verses in a letter to Francis from his 
kinsman, Mr. Richard Tilghman, that 
the verses might be in the handwrit- 
ing of that gentleman. It was known 
that Tilghman was with Francis at 
Bath in December, 1770, and Janu- 
ary, 1771; and the quotation showed 
that both were familiar with the 
lines. Accordingly six letters writ- 
ten by Tilghman were submitted to 
Mr. Chabot, for the purpose of a 
careful comparison with a photolitho- 
graphic fac-simile of the verses. On 
the, first examination Mr. Chabot 
expressed the opinion, “without any 
doubt whatever,” that the verses 
and the letters of Tilghman “ were in 
the handwriting of one and the same 
person.” This opinion he repeated 
in a more elaborate report, dated 
September 1, 1868, in which he 
pointed out in the verses certain 
peculiarities and habits of writing, 
of constant occurrence, which agree 
with others constantly to be met with 
in the letters of Tilghman; and in 
the letters of Francis certain peculi- 
arities of habitual occurrence which 
are not found in the verses. The iden- 
tification of the handwriting of the 
anonymous note with the hand of 
Junius, and of the handwriting of 
the verses with the hand of a kins- 
man of Francis, when taken in con- 
nection with the tradition that both 
the note and the verses had been 
traced to him, furnishes another link 
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in that remarkable chain of evidence 
which Lord Campbell considered to 
be strong enough to convict a man 
“before any fair and intelligent 
jury.” 

But interesting as is this discovery, 
it is of very little importance in com- 
parison with the complete identifica- 
tion by Mr. Chabot of the hand-writ- 
ing of Junius with that of Sir Philip 
Francis. In the prosecution of his 
inquiry, Mr. Chabot made use of forty- 
two original manuscript letters writ- 
ten by Francis between 1767 and 
1771, of all the original manuscripts 
of Junius now in the British Museum, 
and of the originals of the three let- 
ters from Junius to George Grenville, 
and the essay on the Auction Duty 
which was sent with the first of them, 
as well as of numerous photographic 
copies and fac-similes, including the 
fac-similes published at different 
periods in support of the claims of 
Mr. De Lolme, Dr. Wilmot, Lord 
George Sackville, Mrs. Dayrolle, and 
Lady Temple, beside a great number 
of original letters from other persons 
written during the last century. As 
now published, Mr. Chabot’s reports 
are illustrated by two hundred and 
ninety-four plates, most of them pho- 
tolithographs from the original letters, 
beside many hundred fac-similes of 
words, letters, and combinations of 
words or letters, inserted in the body 
of the reports. The reader thus has 
abundant means of verifying Mr. 
Chabot’s conclusions. 

The argument based on these mate- 
rials is cumulative, covering every 
part of the ground; and it would be 
impossible to exhibit its full force 
without the help of fac-similes, and 
without going into details to which 
it is impossible even to refer in any 
summary statement. It may be 
readily conceded that some portions of 
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it have little weight separately con- 
sidered ; but as parts of a complete 
structure they have a real value, and 
the facts on which they are founded 
fairly offset similar coincidences 
which have been brought forward in 
support of the pretensions of one or 
another of the supposed writers of 
Junius. There is not, so far as we 
remember, a single argument based 
on an alleged similarity of hand-writ- 
ing or of paper to which Mr. Chabot’s 
reports do not offer a satisfactory an- 
swer. For instance, we have seen it 
somewhere stated in general terms 
that Lord Temple had on one occa- 
sion used paper similar to that on 
which one of the letters of Junius 
was written. The circumstance is 
not of much importance; but what- 
ever significance it might be supposed 
to possess is effectually destroyed by 
the following statement in Mr. Cha- 
bot’s report on Sir Philip Francis. 
“T have examined,” he says, “in 
every way most minutely the quality 
of the paper, both as regards color, 
texture, and thickness, of Junius’s 
first letter to Mr. Grenville of the 
6th February, 1768; and I find it 
perfectly agrees in each of those par- 
ticulars with the last sheet of Fran- 
cis’s letter, written little more than 
two months previously, viz. on 
5th December, 1767. The two 
sheets of paper on which those let- 
ters are written also agree in the 
following particulars: The device 
of the water-mark is the same. The 
initials of the maker are the same; 
and the water-lines, which are not 
quite parallel, are the same width 
apart, showing that the paper has 
been made in the same frame or 
mould. And further, I find the two 
sheets of paper are so exactly of the 
same size and shape, both having 
been cut slightly out of truth, where- 
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by the top edge of the paper is 
not mathematically parallel with the 
bottom edge, that I cannot doubt 
that they have been taken from one 
and the same quire of paper. And, 
furthermore, I find that the color of 
the ink with which those two letters 
have bgen written is the same in 
both. Where the ink lies thinly, the 
writing is pale and somewhat brown ; 
whereas where the writing has been 
written with a full pen it is quite 
black.” The minuteness of this com- 
parison, so much more thorough than 
the comparison in the instance to 
which we have referred, not only de- 
stroys any weight which the claim of 
Lady Temple might have acquired 
from the alleged similarity of paper, 
but it adds something to the argu- 
ment in favor of Francis. No doubt 
Lord Temple and many other persons 
used paper similar to some which 
Junius used, but the minute resem- 
blances mentioned by Mr. Chabot are 
too significant to be overlooked. 

It must be evident to any one who 
examines the letters of Junius and 
those of Francis, that both are written 
with great ease and freedom; that 
in both cases the writer had an un- 
usual command of his pen, and was 
accustomed to a frequent use of it. 
Thus we find that both had an invet- 
erate habit of joining words together ; 
while Lady Temple, Lord George 
Sackville, Hugh Boyd, Dr. Wilmot, 
and others whose handwriting has 
been supposed to resemble that of 
Junius, were entirely free from this 
peculiarity. In one of the letters 
from Francis to his brother-in-law, 
there are one hundred and sixteen 
such junctions ; in the letter of Junius 
to Lord Barrington there are at least 
sixty such instances, and in his essay 
on the Auction Duty there are two 
hundred and thirty-six junctions. 
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In one instance Junius joins together 
the five words, “ the part of a false ;” 
and in the same manner Francis joins 
together the five words, “the finest 
boy of that.” 
Chabot’s count, there are in the fac- 
similes from the writing of Junius in 
the volume before us as nearly as 
possible twelve thousand four hundred 
and fifty words, and in the fac-similes 
from Francis about twelve thousand 
five, hundred words. In each case 
there are about one thousand five 
hundred junctions of words. In all 
the writing of Lady Temple, Mr. 
Chabot found but one junction of 
words, and that not in the body of a 
letter ; and not a single instance was 
found in the writing of Lord George 
Sackville. 

Another and not less remarkable 
illustration of the facility with which 
Junius and Francis used a pen is 
found in the treatment of the letter 
r, which is formed by both in two 
distinct ways, and with such slight 
variations as give to this letter at 
least thirteen different formations. 
The inference to be drawn from this 
fact is much strengthened when we 
find “that all these different forma- 
tions of the letter 7, like those of 
other letters, are formed as nearly as 
possible in the same proportions in 
the feigned hand of Junius as in the 
natural hand of Francis.” From the 
numerous illustrations of this remark 
given by Mr. Chabot we can select 
only two or three. “In Junius,” he 
says, “there are one hundred and 
eighty-three words beginning with re, 
as in ‘reason,’ ‘ready,’ ‘rely,’ &c. 
In all these words, with six excep- 
tions, the r is written with its shoul- 
der to the Jeft. In Francis there are 
one hundred and thirty-two such 
words ; and in all, with four exceptions 
only, the r is written in the same 
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way.” Again, “Each gave a prefer- - 
ence to r with its shoulder to the left 
in all cases where it follows either of 
the vowels a, @, i, or u, with a strong- 
ly-marked preference after the vowel 
a. There are four hundred and eigh- 
ty-seven exceptions to this general 
rule in sixteen hundred and forty-six 
instances in Junius, and four hun- 
dred and eighty-three exceptions in 
seventeen hundred and ninety instan- 
ces in Francis. Of those exceptions, 
two hundred and fifty in Junius, and 
two hundred and twenty-five in Fran- 
cis, occur in the final letters of 
words.” But where r follows the 
vowel 0, both formed it with its shoul- 
der to the right. “Francis has 
made eight departures only from this 
practice in four hundred and sixty 
instances, and Junius six only in four 
hundred and sixty-five instances.” 
To this it need only be added 
that Lady Temple, Lord George 
Sackville, Hugh Boyd, Gerard Ham- 
ilton, Mrs. Dayrolle, Charles Lee, and 
Charles Lloyd “never formed the 
letter r otherwise than with its shoul- 
der to the right.” 

Passing over other coincidences in 
the handwritings of Junius and Fran- 
cis, which are elaborately discussed 
by Mr. Chabot, —such as their vari- 
ous modes of terminating words, their 
manner of inserting miswritten or 
omitted letters, and their formation 
of the letters h,~d, f, and i, and of 
the capital letters, — we come to an- 
other point deserving special notice. 

Only five letters are extant in the 
Junian hand, which have formal dates 
noting time and place. With the 
exception of the omission of a stop 
after the name of the month in two 
of the letters, all of them have the fol- 
lowing nine points in common: the 
note of place and time is at the top 
of the letter, and not at the foot or the 
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. end; the whole is written in one line; 
the place from which the letter is 
written is given ; the day of the month 
is placed before the month, and not 
after it; there is a stop, either a pe- 
riod or a colon, after the name of the 
place, one after the day of the month, 
one after the name of the month, and 
one after the figures of the year; and 
_,the name of the month is written out 
“in full. Of the forty-four datings of 
Francis’s letters, forty contain all the 
first eight points; and the remaining 
four are deficient in only a single 
point, which is never repeated. 
Twenty-eight of the letters have also 
the ninth point. 
combined are not found in any other 
competitor for the Junian hand; and 
they are of such extremely rare occur- 
rence, that Mr. Twistleton says in 
his preface, “Although I have 
carefully examined more than three 
thousand letters, either in ‘ The Gren- 
ville Papers,’ which belong to Mr. 
Murray, or in ‘The Anson Papers,’ 
‘The Rippon Papers,’ and other col- 
lections of the same kind which are 
in the British Museum, I have never 
seen those points united in any writer 
except Junius and Francis.” 

In his comparison of the handwrit- 
ing of Junius and Francis, Mr. Cha- 
bot enumerates twenty-eight points 
of resemblance, many of which are 
very curious and interesting; but 
there is, perhaps, no part of his report 
more interesting than the section en- 
titled “The Principal Subterfuges 
and other Peculiarities of the Junian 
Manuscripts introduced into the nat- 
ural hand of Francis subsequently to 
the year 1767.” We have left our- 
selves no space to follow him in this 
inquiry, and must content ourselves 
with quoting his summing-up of the 
results of: the investigation. “The 
point is this,” he says: “that no less 
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than sixteen peculiarities of the Ju- 
nian hand cumulate in the hand of 
Francis, not one of which is found in 
that hand prior to the year 1768, or 
before those peculiarities had been 
well-practised in another hand for 
many months ; and that some of those 
peculiarities, when once they were 
introduced into Francis’s natural 
hand, became as much established 
therein as in the hand of Junius.” 
One other point considered by Mr. 
Chabot must not be overlooked. On 
the original proof-sheets of “ The Let- 
ters of Junius,” now preserved in the 
British Museum, are eleven oblitera- 
tions of manuscript corrections. Sev- 
en of these pages have been photolitho- 
graphed for this volume, and it is 
therefore not difficult to verify Mr. 
Chabot’s statements in regard to 
them. “In eight instances,” he says, 
“the obliterations conceal precisely 
the same words and figures as those 
which now stand in their places, and 
are made to appear as corrections of 
the obliterated writing. In neither 
of the other three is there any sub- 
stantial correction.” It is obvious 
that the obliteration could only have 
been made from a fear that the oblit- 
erated handwriting would lead to the 
identification of the writer; but the 
obliteration failed to render the origi- 
nal writing illegible. “Every in- 
stance,” says Mr. Chabot, “when 
penetrated, discovers the natural hand 
of Sir Philip Francis without a mo- 
ment’s hesitation, to those who are 
acquainted with his writing.” And 
curiously enough in a single instance, 
on page eighty-nine, letter sixteen, 
Junius omitted to erase the manu- 
script date; and there it stands in the 
unmistakable hand of Francis, “29. 
July. 1769.” “This date,” says Mr. 
Chabot, “is in precisely the same 
hand as the obliterated writing, and 
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bears the closest comparison with two 
dates written by Peeneis in the very 
same month and year.” 

After this very ‘thorough diseussion 
of the Junian handwriting, and its 
complete identification with the hand- 
writing of Sir Philip Francis, it was 
searcely worth while to spend much 
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of any other person; but in a supple- 
mental report on Lady Temple, Lord 
George Sackville, and others, only less 
elaborate than his report on Sir Philip 
Francis, Mr. Chabot has incontestably 
proved that not one of them was ca- 
pable of writing the Junian hand. 





SPOONS IN 


A WHERRY. 


BY MARK SIBLEY SEVERANCE. 


L 

Water, and a wherry. In the 
wherry a woman. In fact, in the 
wherry a young woman. Or, as Nor- 
ris would say, “ A gentlewoman, and, 
to add to thy wonder, a young gentle- 
woman.” 

But who ? 

Shall I tell you? Andhow? Shall 
I trace her ancestry from farthest 
Norse progenitor, like genealogical 
Thackeray, down through semi-rural 
Englishman, slashing Roundhead, and 
emigrating Pilgrim, to this fairest 
daughter of the line, drifting yonder 
in her wherry, while the west wind 
makes music under its bows with 
gentle ripples ? 

Or shall I,with pre-Raphaelite Judd, 
throw a phantasmagoric halo about 
her, and usher in Victoria the queen, 
and Maloney the scrub, her of the 
almond eyes and her of the Cannibal 
Islands, each in her patois claiming 
the maiden, and each exhibiting the 
touch of nature that “makes the 
whole world kin”? 

Neither; for has she not chosen 
to seat herself in a wherry? And 
does not that restrict her to easily- 
recognized nationality? She is 
neither squat Esquimaux maid, 
training for the kyak-somersault, the 
summa cum laude of hyperborean 


sports, nor Indian beauty, gliding, 
noiseless as the voice of dreams, in 
her birch though Columbian waters; 
but the most charming of Caucasians, 
lithe as the one, tireless as either, . 
resting at present from a rapid spin 
up the winding river, her lips parted, 
and her whole form exhilarated by 
her race with an imaginary compet- 
itor. 

What matter, then, who was her 
grandmother to the fiftieth remove, 
when we have the substantial beauty 
of the radiant granddaughter ? 

Now she takes her sculls again, 
and with a few powerful strokes, in 
strict "Varsity form, drives her wherry 
through a narrow entrance into a 
small lagoon, white with water-lilies, 
startling a log-full of demure turtles: 
from their senatorial slumbers; they 
give an awakening stare at the bold 
intruder, and roll off to moister quar- 
ters below, to continue their session , 
on the water-rates. 

Who, then, is the bold intruder? 

Miss Midsummer, a half-year resi- 
dent at Riverbank, et. 19 +-, whole- 
souled, whole-hearted, brown-eyed, 
low-voiced; with a form like Hebe’s ; 
no, better than that, such as Hebe 
might have, after a month’s gentle 
wherry-training for some Olympian 
regatta. A child of nature, and yet 
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not a child of nature; for that sug- 
gests mawkishness and verdancy; 
still, although town-bred herself, yet 
farthest removed from what the last- 
century song calls 
“ The city lass 
With wainscot face.” 

Dame Nature, kindliest of colorists, 
had indeed wainscoted her face, but 
with far different cosmetics from those 
on the toilet-table of the “city lass.” 
“Health,” Hebe’s sister, had stood 
godmother over her at birth, and 
watched her ever since. She led her 
out into the fields, and Nature kissed 
approval on her cheek. She pointed 
to the wildest horses and the most 
dangerous boats, and told her to ride 
and to row. And she galloped and 
rowed and swam, and was an Arab 
in endurance. The same sun that 
bronzed the Arab in the desert put 
the richest of browns on her cheek, 
but still the ruddy Caucasian Health 
glowed through it all, and said with 
a smile, “She is my daughter.” But 
why catalogue her virtues? Is not 
all said, or implied, when we find her 
in a wherry? Did ever young wo- 
man enter one who had not pluck 
and self-reliance and independence ? 
To these add beautiful muscles and 
nerves of steel, a wit keen though 
seldom displayed, and a manner 
marked with just enough of hauteur 
to repel familiarity, and withal a 
Spartan hatred of flirtation, and you 
- have Miss Midsummer in a nutshell, 
—orawherry. For see, she is just 
sculling out from the lagoon with 
easy stroke; she has wreathed the 
wash-boards of the wherry with trail- 
ing feathery clematis, and oh! sight 
for a Brahmin, a single water-lily, 
white as her own bosom, hangs over 
the middle of her forehead, like the 
Lotus on the brow of a Hindoo god- 
dess. 
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IL. 

PRESENTLY as she rounds into the 
open river, a double scull, and in it a 
couple of sophomores from the neigh- 
boring university, who are passing 
the summer in Riverbank. 

What a sophomore does not know 
about rowing is hardly worth know- 
ing. He takes to it as naturally as 
a freshman to the rank-list, a junior 
to his ease, and a senior to his réle 
of “heavy dignity.” To do our 
friends justice, these two young oars- 
men, as they rose and fell in regular 
rhythm, driving their boat on with 
an even course which was the perfec- 
tion of motion, seemed far from tyros 
at the oar, and brought up, as I 
watched them from the bank, memo- 
ries, both happy and sad, of early 
Winnipiseogee, with its first inter- 
collegiate race and its brave crew, of 
whom hardly a member remains 


above the sod. 


They are abreast of the lagoon, as 
the Hindoo goddess comes forth, like 
the tutelary deity of the stream, 
from the inner shrine. 


“By jove! what a stunner!” 
comes from the double-scull; and the 
training injunction, “Eyes in the 
boat,” receives a liberal construction, 
by being referred to another boat 
than their own. They have rowed 
up and down the navigable length of 
the river for a week (ever since tak- 
ing quarters at the farm-house yon- 
der); they have pulled into all the 
seductive nooks, explored all the in- 
flowing streams to the uttermost, 
plunged into all the cool bathing- 
pools, and met never a soul but 
parties of pudgy rustics pulling a 
barbarous stroke which outraged 
their esthetic canons, or indulging in 
demonstrative and wholesale “spark- 
ing” by moonlight which shocked 
them still more; these, and the inev- 
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itable youth bobbing for eels, moored 
in the same spot daily, as though he 
had sent down roots and become fast 
' Tike a lily-pad, were the only signs 
of nautical humanity that they had 
discovered ; and just as they are be- 
ginning to vote Riverbank a “bore,” 
out glides this fair and mysterious 
naiad, purity crowning her brow, and 
grace in every movement of her 
body. 

This swarm of reflections has 
rushed through their minds at once, 
elbowing and waking up other little 
associated ideas, their eyes all the 
time telegraphing up new facts, until 
their brains become bee-hives of buzz- 
ing wonder, admiration, expectation, 
‘ mystery, doubt, — when — “Good 


heavens, Bob; I’ve caught a crab!” 
Bob did not need to be told of the 

fact, my dear young friend: are not 

a hundred and fifty pounds of avoir- 


dupois falling on the frail bottom of 
a wherry only equally heavy, suf- 
ficient, without this ex post facto an- 
nouncement ? 

“Up, man, and right the boat be- 
fore she sees us.” 

And indeed they do so, and are set- 
tling into their steady swing again, 
when another “Good heavens! hit 
her up!”—an academic nautical 
phrase, gentle reader, of exhortation 
to the crew, is muttered under 
breath; and they bend their straight 
backs to their work, as they see— 
can it be possible? —the clematis- 
wreathed wherry creeping up closer 
and closer to them, evidently trying 
to overhaul them. The Cesarean 
spirit of the sophomores prevails over 
the ordinary gallantry of the acade- 
micians, and they smother their curi- 
osity in their desire to be “head of 
the river.” A year later, they will 
scorn with indignation the unchival- 
ric imputation of having raced with 
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@ woman; and we shall find them, 
under similar circumstances, allowing 
themselves to be beaten with naive 
equanimity, and afterwards bound 
wherry to wherry, conqueror and 
conquered, mayhap, with the self- 
same wreaths of clematis, oblivious 
of the world. 

So they give themselves to their 
stroke, reaching well beyond the toes, 
and lifting the bow almost clear of 
the water; while their astonishment 
changes to dismay, to see clearer and 
clearer the delicate spray of the 
clematis, and nearer and nearer the 
firm profile, lily-crowned, as she 
turns now and then to note the 
course, 

What a disgrace the old university 
might have incurred that day, if 
their boat-house, happy sight! had 
not come to their relief above the 
next bend, ’twere fearful to think on! 
They barely escaped a “ bump ” from 
the on-coming wherry, as they 
turned in to their house, looking 
back with wide-eyed wonder and in- 
finite relief at the marvellous stroke 
of their weird antagonist, as she 
sped up the river. Bob vowed that 
he detected something very like a 
smile on her face, and worse than 
that, a satirical smile, as she bent 
one look on them in passing; but 
she was gone so suddenly, and they 
felt so little like smiling themselves, 
that they did not stop to argue the 
point, but stepped out upon their 
landing with slightly spavined knees 
and whitish lips. It was only after 
lifting their boat upon its stays with 
quivering bicipites, that they found 
voice to utter the usual expletives, 
and discuss this unexpected break in 
the monotony of Riverbank life. 
This discussion outlasted the process 
of dressing and the after-cigar, and 
broke out afresh in their walk across 
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fields to their “den.” But after 
every theory had been discussed, and 
every classical parallel suggested, 
they were forced to be content with 
their original verdict, that whether 
woman or goddess, ponderable flesh 
and blood or phantom Lady of the 
Mist, she was certainly a “ stunner,” 
as she had proved herself to them in 
more than hyperbole. 


III. 
OF THE SOPHOMORES. 


Bos had been an exemplary fresh- 
man: he had been put to bed with- 
out a murmur or a pound of resist- 
ance by Ku-klux sophomores, had 
never missed a morning prayer, and 
had scored high up the eighty-per- 
cents in the rank-list. He had 
caught the boating fever in the first 
term of the sophomore year, and 
had been favorably reported by Sharp- 
eye, the “bow” of the ’ Varsity, 
for a place in the six of the next 
summer. But not even possible bays 
of glory at Quinsigamond, nor shad- 
owy summa cums, could keep him at 
his winter work, either in study or at 
the rowing-weights. He fell off in 
muscle and in rank, but went steadily 
up in the scale of dancing men. The 
mighty trophies of his saltatory pow- 
wows were hung about his room, as 
priceless spolia opima ; a cherry rib- 
bon about the neck of his Venus de 
Milo, party-colored rosettes on his 
broken cricket-bat hung up on the 
wall to the god of sports, a circle of 
flashing stars against his black man- 
tle, with a mass of tiny bells on his 
stag-horns over the door, that clinked 
a silvery welcome to every in-comer. 
“Germans,” and what the sanguinary 
irreverent dub “ tea-fights,” were his 
ruin; and at the end of first term, 
we find him rusticated for six months 
to Riverbank, where he is now busy 
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“cramming” for the fall examina- 
tions, not daring to trust himself in 
July. His chum Alfred, a slight, 
wiry youth of twenty, ranking ten 
in his class, had generously offered 
himself as “coach” during the sum- 
mer recess; and was most thankfully 
accepted, of course. : 

On yonder hill-side, a furlong from 
the river, they had a “den” in a 
cosey red farm-house, where they 
battened on such toothsome viands 
as Puckle’s Conic Sections, grew 
plethoric on “ Birds and Frogs,” and 
such-like ancient game, and drank in 
copious Chem. Phys. for a post-pran- 
dial cordial. 

To this “den” they returned after 
their river adventure. But how can 
be told the changed spirit that came 
over their rooms and themselves! 
How Puckle was thrown out at open 
window, and Aristophanes became, 
like ancient Commodus, a “ foot-ball 
of fortune!” How the faithful coach, 
still attempting his tasks, drew from 
his absent-witted pupil the astound- 
ing announcement that the fourth 
foot of an Aristophanean verse was 
a truncated prism, and that the prim- 
itive form of the Athenian galley 
was the trochaic tetrameter catalec- 
tic! Until patience was worn thread- 
bare, and “coach” and pupil threw 
aside their books with a decisive, 
“No use! Digging’s out of the 
question, till we find out who she is.” 

A difficult matter? By no means. 
Two gentlemanly young fellows, and 


“not half‘a mile off a wide porched 


country-house, with hospitable Mr. 
and Mrs. Midsummer, and nautical 
Miss Midsummer. What easier? 
What imore natural? A very unin- 
tended stroll country-houseward, a 
very casual rencontre in the fields 
with Mr. Midsummer pére, a few 
civil interchanges, — “ Harvard Col- 
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lege? Oh! —my wife and daughter, 
gentlemen,” — and the Gordian knot 
is cut. You think, perhaps, that 
another knot is to be tied before we 
leave them? We shall see. 


IV. 


Manly youth and maidenly beauty 
and a summer life together, — what 
are the natural results? Look across 
your tea-cups, Mrs. Cozee, at the sub- 
stantial trophy of your last summer 
at Conway, crunching buttered toast 
behind “ The Evening Transcript,” — 
the aggravating fellow! Or open 
your green box, Miss Megrim, and 
take out a dead wild-flower, “ covered 
with dust like the quince,” a half of 
a neck-tie, and the handle of a rid- 
ing-whip, mayhap, which have lain 
there these fifteen years. 

But no; there was no such serious 
work at Riverbank yet. The rosy 
little god had not yet popped in upon 
the scene. At first it was a tea, at 
which the wherry adventure was ap- 
plauded by papa, reprobated by ma- 
dame, and laughed over by the young 
people. Then it was a call or two, 
with the chronic college-songs from 
the callers, and the last “ Strauss ” 
from the young entertainer. Then 
came walks and drives and rides and 
rows, until the whole country round- 
about was threaded with a net-work 
of romantic memories. Of course, 
they galloped through “ Lover's 
Lane,” — what suburb in Christen- 
dom has not its “Lover’s Lane?” 
Of course, they drifted many a 
dreamy afternoon on the river, in 
sweetest far niente, — no racing now. 
“Let’s drift forever!” exclaimed 
Alfred one evening, as the moon 
came up over Piny Point, and they 
floated on a stream of liquid silver, 
Miss Midsummer sitting with chin 
on hand, gazing eastward. Of 
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course, they read “The Lotus-Eaters” 
at the waterfall, with happy allusions 
to 

“ Slow-dropping veils of thinnest lawn,” 
and unspoken convictions in the 
minds of the young men that the 
Lotus-eaters were about right, after 
all, if their island bore any resem- 
blance to Riverbank. 

Gradually the little god began to 
pop his head out from behind the 
scenes: at first only to smile a 
wicked little smile at the tableaux 
and the thickening plot; then to 
let fly an arrow or two; until at last 
he was rushing about in his “ veiling 
cloak” on the very stage, dealing 
wounds to right and left, marring the 
entr’-acte, turning romance into non- 
sense by a well-directed shaft, and 
setting the triumvirate by the ears 
most wofully. 

The athletic Bob was the first to be 
hit (boating-men are always the first 
married of a class) ; but Alfred was of 
too sympathetic a nature to listen 
long unmoved to his chum’s ardent 
admiration, even if he were the 
Stoic to resist the first cause herself. 
Bob’s exclamation-points, and a stray 
dart or two at his own heart, brought 
him down too; so that soon, by a 
sort of assimilation, they arrived at 
a condition of utter slavery to Miss 
Midsummer, — moody without her, 
lackadaisical in her presence, abjectly 
sub mellifluo imperio, as Fortescue 
has it,— which was the one thing 
above all others to disgust and enrage 
healthy Miss Midsummer. 

It is a psychological fact, that, 
given two impressible and persistent 
youths and a single inamorata, we 
are sure to have, in due time, either 
three firm friends, or two remarkably 
brilliant “spoons” and a much dis- 
gusted, if sensible, young woman. 
Indeed, matters were rapidly tending, 
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if not already come, to this latter 
issue. The nearer they approached 
it, the oftener the collegians noticed 
a strange smile on Miss Midsummer’s 
face, which they could neither inter- 
pret nor forget; as when the three 
sitting on a breezy knoll, under a 
canopy of oak-trees, Miss Midsummer 
weaving a chaplet of leaves on Bob’s 
hat, and the young men watching 
her, with fingers in the books that 
they had brought to read, Bob felt 
@ murtherous little dart planted 
plump in his heart, causing him to 
utter a sudden “Oh!” 

“What’s the matter, Mr. Ray- 
mond ?” ‘. 

“Oh, I was thinking, how beau- 
tiful !” ' 

“Tt isn’t finished yet; I want you 
to find me a spike of cardinal flower 
for a pompon in front.” 

“TI wasn’t thinking of the hat,” he 
returned with a sigh. 

Miss Midsummer looked at him 
@ moment in a. silent, abstracted 
way peculiar to her, handed him his 
hat, and led the way without a word 
to the wherries, tied at the bank be- 
neath them. 

Many repetitions of such scenes, of 
which Miss Midsummer had an 
almost morbid loathing, if any thing 
about her could be said to be morbid, 
drove her to desperation, and she was 
at her wits’ end to devise some escape 
from such nauseating attentions; and 
when at last Alfred the erudite, 
drawing on his extensive reading 
at the University, quoted something 
from the Gulistan, she didn’t know 
nor care to know what that was, 
about “the incurvated back of the 
sky” becoming “straight (with joy) 
at thy birth,” — which he meant for 
a compliment!—her patience re- 
ceived its last straw, and she vowed 
that she would not let the sun go 
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down on her perplexity, but would 
find deliverance, even if at the-price 
of politeness. 

Which vow led to the more sub- 
stantial oath of the next chapter. 





Vv. 


Stopping in the middle of a song 
that evening, she astonished a young 
man leaning on either end of the 
piano, like misplaced caryatides, by 
the following speech, as oratorical as 
it was unexpected from her : — 

“Come, my gallant cavaliers ; these 
attentions are becoming smothering 
in the extreme. I have been pelted 
with compliments and bon-mots as 
you pelt a prima donna with bouquets 
in winter, you toilsome, over-worked 
students, for aye ‘in shady cloister 
mewed!’ I’m sure, I ought to feel 
very much flattered; but for variety, 
I propose a wherry-race, for the 
championship of the river; and I 
promise you, pon honor, as you say, 
that the winner shall be sole dictator 
over my valuable affections for a 
twelve-month, — I’d say longer, but I 
think that’s about as long as any one 
would be able to endure it. What do 
you say? I think it’s about time for 
a little healthy excitement; and in- 
stead of entering the lists and tilting 
at each other, as you might have 
been ready to do for me half a dozen 
centuries ago, we shall have a less 
bloody but equally exciting joust 
with the oars; and I’m sure I shall 
be delighted, if I shall be the means 
of putting you into good ‘form’ for 
next year’s work; for I feel that you 
must be dreadfully demoralized, if I 
may judge from my own feelings, by 
the lazy life that we’vé been leading 
for the last month.” 

This was delivered with a well- 
assumed gravity, which disarmed the 
suspicions raised by the novelty of 
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the proposal in the minds of the young 
men; and, to say truth, they were 
not themselves so soft-brained as not 
to be thankful for a breeze from some 
other quarter than the Lotus Isles, 
whence languid airs had been blowing 
for many a day. 

“ Are you joking?” 

“ By no means,” she said; and see- 
ing the young men eying each other’s 
figures, as though to weigh the 
chances of a race, she feared for her 
plan, and raised her right hand as if 
preparing for a judicial oath. Alfred, 
the future lawgiver, interpreting this 
correctly, ordered Bob to follow suit, 
and, raising his own hand, with mock 
gravity propounded the following 
Burmese 





OATH. 

This solemn uplifting of hands 
witnesseth, that, owing to sundry and 
divers causes not herein specified, a 
race for the championship is to be 
rowed on the Meander River, on” — 

“What day shall it be?” 

“Let’s see. What*do you say to 
a week from Saturday ?” 

“ Saturday it is.” 

—‘“on Saturday, the — 25th inst.; 
starting opposite the stone boat-house, 
_ thence down stream, rounding the 
island known as Wolf Island” — 

“ How’s that ?” 

“Capital ! couldn’t be better.” 
—““and returning to the starting- 
point. The winning of said race to 
reside with the person rowing over the 
whole course, as herein described, and 
arriving first at the starting-point, 
and to entitle said winner to ‘the 
head of the river,’ so nautically called, 
and to the sole right, title, and inter- 
est for a twelvemonth in the affec- 
tions of one Midsummer, summer 
resident at Riverbank, spinster, beauti- 
ful as ”— 

“You wretch! proceed!” 

18 
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— “and all persons laying, or pre- 
suming to lay, claim to said affections, 
saving only the winner as above de- 
scribed, shall immediately thereafter 
‘vamose the ranche’ and leave said 
winner an open field, or river, in the 
full and undisturbed enjoyment of 
said affections aforesaid. Wind and 
weather permitting. So help me, 
gracious !” 

“ Well done, my learned Grotius! 
And now, remember your oath and 
the inestimable prize.” 

Saying which, she excused herself 
on the plea of going to her mother, 
who was confined to her rgom, but in 
reality to rush to the billiard-room, 
prance wildly about it, seize an In- 
dian club and whirl it desperately 
about her head, make astonishing 
lunges with cues at an imaginary foe, 
and indulge in other excited actions, 
all the while breaking into extrava- 
gant laughter as though something 
had been engineered with peculiar 
adroitness. 

The young men left, considerably 
mystified, and not exactly sure wheth- 
er they were being quizzed or not. 
But they were oath-bound now, and 
really what harm could there be in a 
race, whether it decided any thing or 
not? After being invited so charm- 
ingly, in so mysterious a manner too, 
how could they retreat ? 

So they ordered up their single 
sculls from Cambridge, and went into 
a moderately severe course of train- 
ing. They alarmed their landlady 
by their increase of appetite, and all 
Riverbank, gazing from the shore, by 
their diminution of rowing-shirt; in- 
deed, at the University, success at the 
oar seems to be in inverse ratio to size 
of boating-shirt. 

They saw less of Miss Midsummer. 
They were more frequently met with 
a “Not at home ” when they called, 
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and puzzled by that peculiar smile, 
now more sphinx-like than ever, 
when they found her in. She was 
continually quizzing them about their 
oath, and begging them to be partic- 
ularly careful to remember its phra- 
seology. “Qh, yes,” they said; 
“ we remember it!” and they tried 
to look very wise, but felt very un- 
comfortable. They rarely met her 
in her wherry now, but came across 
her path once, as she was hurrying 
home through the fields, looking very 
much excited and trying to avoid 
them; but when they came up with 
her, she explained that she had been 
down to arrange something in her 
boat-house, and had heated herself 
hurrying home to dinner. 

They were becoming brown and 
burned, as the day of the race came 
on; and they noticed that she, too, 
was very much bronzed, more than 
usual ; but she said that she was de- 
voting herself to her flower-garden ; 
“which has become fearfully over- 
grown with weeds since you’ve been 
here,” she added, with a pointed ear- 
nestness, at the recollection of which 
she laughed outright, after they had 
left, -a good deal for her to say, 
and more than enough to launch them 
upon a fresh rhapsody on their way 
home. 
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VI. 

The day of the race came. Every 
suspicion that had hatched in the 
brains of the young men had received 
its qguietus from Miss Midsummer 
as soon as brought before her; but 
still they ate their oatmeal on Satur- 
day morning with the firm conviction 
that the day’s sport was to have an 
episode ; what, or to whose discomfit- 
ure, neither could imagine. 

Miss Midsummer had suggested to 
them the propriety of allowing a pri- 
vate announcement of the race in 
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Riverbank, and of permitting her 
father to put up a silver cup as a 
prize, which she said he had been anx- 
ious to do so soon as he heard that 
they were torow. They sniffed dan- 
ger in this proposal at once, and 
thought they saw through her plot. 
It was all very well, they thought, to 
have a quiet race by themselves, and 
even an episode or two, if Miss Mid- 
summer desired, provided they were 
the only spectators: but this crowd 
and this cup,— what sudden traps 
might not be sprung under cover of 
them! The river swarmed, to their 
imaginations, with a riotous rabble, 
each individual rioter fired with 
intensest 9“ town-and-gown” frenzy, 
and each brandishing a prohibitory 
bludgeon at them defenceless. The air 
glittered with a shadowy legion of 
silver cups, fair without, but treach- 
erous, subtly armed with Medicean 
poison within, mayhap. But again 
their suspicions were allayed, and 
Riverbank and cup were on hand, 
open-mouthed for the excitement of 
the day. 

The sun came up witha grin on 
his round face, as though he knew 
what fun was afloat, or to float. He 
winked at some clouds down in the 
east, and said to them, “Come up 
with me, and see the sport ;” but the 
delicate creatures were frightened at 
his familiarity, and vanished from 
sight at his very look. Sohe climbed 
up alone and secured a high place, 
with a clear view of the entire course. 
He saw all Riverbank embark for the 
race and wet feet; every boat that 
would float pressed into service, from 
punts long ago discarded as hope- 
lessly waterlogged, to the gorgeous 
barge “ Cleopatra,” filled with city- 
folk from the hotel. Rustic swains, 
effulgent with red flannel, propelled 
sturdily hither and thither their 
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- Dlushing sweethearts, while the 
double-scull of our friends was 
manned bya couple of classmates, 
lured hither by rumors of the race, 
and at present monopolizing the coy 
glances which should have been the 
rustic swains’. Juvenile Riverbank 
“ shinned ” the tallest trees on shore, 
squeezed itself Into the best places in 
the boats, and fell overboard at con- 
venient points, but was fished up, 
moist, but alive, — too much alive. 

The sun looked down and saw this 
motley crowd separate into two irreg- 
ular lines on the sides of the river, 
and two narrow wherries, “like water- 
snakes,” glide up and lie side by side 
in front of the stone boat-house. He 
saw a portly gentleman in ‘a punt 
(Miss Midsummer’s uncle) take a 
huge watch from his fob and glance 
at it, which was too good a chance 
tolose; so he popped a reflected sun- 
beam straight into the old fellow’s 
eye.. The judge rubbed his eye, 
and from behind his red bandana, 
while doing so, announced, “Two 
minutes to three, young gentlemen ;” 
which the sun overheard, and re- 
turned, “ Correct, old party, to a sec- 
ond!” Then the judicial voice in 
apoplectic tones inquired, “ Are you 
ready?” and after five seconds 
shouted ineffectually, in broken treble, 
“ Go ! ” 

Off they went, the two wherries, 
amid shouts of “ Ki—i!” from the 
small boys, and cheers from the rest. 

“Ta! how strong they must be! 
See how they’ve bent them oars!” 
exclaimed a country girl, standing in 
a boat, and collapses into her lover’s 
lap, as an excited youth collides vio- 
lently with them amidships. And if 
any one had been watching the sun, 
he would have seen him laughing 
until tears rolled down his cheeks ;. 
causing, by the way, quite a summer 
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shower down in the tropics, where 
they fell; but at what? Surely not 
at this country girl’s falling into her 
lover’s lap; for that can hardly be a 
noyel sight to him, although he does 
keep such early hours. 

But look! Here is what has kept 
him dancing in the sky all day! 
Here is the sport to which he invited 
the cloudlings! Here comes the epi- 
sode! For before the wherries have 
taken a dozen plunges, before the 
overthrown maid has fairly risen from 
the regretful lap, — 

Alfred breaks his stretcher ? And 
Bob harpoons with his wherry a whale 
imported for the occasion? By no 
means; but —a third wherry comes 
sweeping by the boat-house, past the 
wheezy judge, past the boy hung out 
to dry, past the “Cleopatra,” down 
through the gap left for the racers. 
How beautiful the stroke! How 
measured the rhythm! Surely we 
have seen this stroke before! The 
crowd looks on, silent with admira- 
tion; only one enraptured youth ven- 
tures an explosive “Golly!” as she 
disappears around the bend of the 
river. But admiration for her art is 
the only sentiment that they feel; 
it is no novelty to most of them to 
see Miss Midsummer pulling in 
her wherry, and they have not the 
vaguest idea of connecting her with 
this race, — what matter to her, if two 
young students choose to row a race 
at Riverbank? Andso they imagine 
that she is out to see the race, like 
themselves, but, more inquisitive, is 
pulling below the headland for a bet- 
ter view; and Galatea goes on pelt- 
ing Dameetas with apples, in true bu- 
colic style. . 

The racers have been too busy with 
each other to notice her. until they 
are rounding the headland, which 
conceals the rest of the course from 
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the crowd above; and when they rec- 
ognize Miss Midsummer, they have 
the same thought as the rest, that she 
is following them for a longer view. 
So they shout, “Come along! Shall 
we throw you a line?” and put on a 
“spurt” for her admiration. But, 
heavens! what do they see? Surely 
this is no holiday stroke that Miss 
Midsummer is pulling! She does not 
stop to admire their “spurt.” She 
does not pull in under the beeches to 
join her father in the shade; but 
with the same strong and graceful 
sweep which had astonished them be- 
fore, she follows straight after them, 
merely avoiding their wake. -And 
then their hearts go down into their 
boots (no, theirslippers), as the whole 
plot opens to them. 

This, then, is her stratagem! This 
accounts for the many times they 
have pulled her door-bell in vain, of 
jate,— out practising. This tells the 
story of the bronzed features, — flow- 
‘er-garden, indeed! This explains 
her excitement in the fields that af- 
ternoon,— pulling on time ! 

But all these reflections, which 
skipped through their minds like a 
flash, only served to nerve them still 
more; while indignation at her du- 
plicity electrified them like wine; 
and they said to themselves, “If this 
is what she wants, she shall have 
enough of it.” Unchivalric juniors! 
for juniors you may now call your- 
selves. 

How they pulled! How the frail 
boats leaped onward! How the even 
thud of their oars in the row-locks 
rang out sharp and distinct in the 
stillness of the afternoon! Pull, my 
young men! Insurgite remis/ for 
you have a heroine pressing you hard. 
And surely they are gaining on her. 
Inch by inch, but inevitably, they 
increase their distance from their fair 
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antagonist, who seems to be failing in 
strength. But the sun looks on and 
says, “ Never fear! I’ve watched this 
maiden aforetime; dux femina” — 
but a cloud goes across his face and 
smothers the rest of his words. 

They pass Beaver Creek. They 
are steering for Wolf Island, the 
turning-point, a short mile from the 
start. Miss Midsummer quickens 
her stroke. If she can only gain an 
even start for the return, she feels 
sure of the race; but canshe? And 
can she “live up to” the magnificent 
‘stroke that she is pulling? She 
is still three lengths behind, and 
Wolf Island is almost reached. Al- 
fred begins to flag; their “spurt” 
has been too much for him; and be- 
sides, Puckle’s Conics are not the 
best training diet in the world. Bob 
forges ahead, his superb form throb- 
bing with his work; and in that 
order they round the island, Bob 
leading Alfred, and Alfred Miss Mid- 
summer, each by a length. Here 
Alfred strikes an eddy, at the farther 
end of the island, and finds himself 
drifting hopelessly down stream ; he 
cries out, “I give up,” but soon re- 
covers control of his boat, and pulls 
on. Bob, entering the eddy at a 
less angle, cuts through it indeed, 
but finds himself on issuing from it 
side by side with Miss Midsummer, 
who had given it a wide berth and 
pulled around ia smooth water. They 
look at each other for a second, as 
they catch the first stroke, and bend 
to their work without a word. They 
feel that the tug of war has come. 
Neck and neck, they pull on. It is 
cruel to think of matching the two! 
Help her, water-nymphs! Put your 
white polished shoulders to her boat, 
Sabrina, and help heronward! Blow, 
purest Oxygen, your “spicy methyl ” 
to her relief! Beat bravely, faithful 
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little heart! Pump your red life into 
her thrilling muscles! For you serve 
a queen to-day. 

Glorious Miss Midsummer! How 
her resolute face glows with excite- 
ment, her lips firmly compressed, in 
orthodox boating fashion! How her 
grand shoulders rise and fall, as regular 
as the sweep of a planet! Howclean 
a stroke she pulls, oar-blades barely 
covered in water, out and in without 
adrop of spray! Heavens, how she 
“recovers”! With what a spring 
she rises to each stroke, until her oars 
seem never in the air ! 

The sun is right ; she may be trust- 
ed. He has not watched over her for 
nineteen odd years in vain, nor given 
her “ nerves like his own sunbeams ” 
to no purpose. Now comes the re- 
ward of years of divine health; how 
she revels in it! She is Hebe! 

Inch by inch, again they separate; 
but this time it is Hebe who leads. 
How Bob despises himself! How the 
last winter’s life comes up before him! 
How the wraiths of all the “‘ Ger- 
mans” that he had danced come 
mocking him: “ Ah, my fine fellow! 
you were facile princeps by gas-light ; 
but what are you in the light of the 
sun?” And from high in the air 
comes an orbicular little laugh, sliding 
on a sunbeam, and striking the water 
with a derisive “That’s so!” 

Miss Midsummer is drawing rapidly 
away from him. As she does so, she 
smiles to herself, for the first time, 
and begins repeating to Bob, between 
her strokes, “ ‘ And all persons — lay- 
ing —or presuming to lay —claim 
—to said affections— saving only 
— the winner — as above described ’ ” 
(and this she repeated with empha- 
sis) —“ ‘the winner —as above de- 
scribed — shall immediately — there- 
after’” (altering the slang) — “‘ go 
back — to — Cambridge!” 
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No wonder Bob’s oars dropped 
motionless, as the last word came 
over his shoulder and popped into 
his ear. No wonder he wished him- 
self bodily in the place to which he 
was ordered by his oath. 

For the oath now comes back to 
him with its full force, for the first 
time, strangely enough, since the race 
began ; and he sees too distinctly the 
double plot in which they are caught. 
They had reasoned thus, before the 
race: “ Here we are, in for a race; 
we'll go in and see what turns up. 
Miss M. assures us that the cup and 
the crowd are all right and the race 
is to be square. We'll have some ~ 
sport, at least, and after it see what 
she means to do about her valuable 
affections.” Then, in the race, seeing 
her pursuing them, — “. Ah, yes! this 
is it. She’s gotten us into the race 
by that absurd oath, which was a 
mere blind; she has hoodwinked us 
by her mysterious references to its 
phraseology, and it is only a decoy 
duck, after all; while here is her real 
game, to carry off the cup and huzzas 
of the crowd. Very well schemed, 
young lady; but we’ll see about it!” 
With this reasoning, they had dis- 
missed all thought of the oath, 
thought that they saw the whole plot, 
and resolved of course that the cup . 
and huzzas should be theirs. 

They had never dreamed of her 
being Machiavelli enough to include 
herself in the oath, though her hand 
was up with theirs; and through all 
the struggle up to this. point, they 
had supposed themselves contending 
for the cup and the empty honors of a 
cheer. But now that the oath is 
brought back to their minds so point- 
edly, with so evident a hint, and they 
see that there, after all, is the real 
plot, and not only that, but that they 
are caught in it, they are beside 
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themselves. They are not so foolish 
as uot to interpret the phraseology, 
now that it is thrown in their teeth 
in this way. They see that there is 
nothing in it to exclude Miss Mid- 
summer (“as above described”); 
why didn’t they think of that before ? 
They remember the prize mentioned 
in the oath, and they see that she is 
to be dictator over her own affections ! 
The idea of thinking that she was 
rowing for a mere cup! They re- 
member too well the condition of de- 
feat, and they are bright enough to 
take a hint when it is shouted at them 
in italics. 

‘But how to get out of their entan- 
glement? Bob and Alfred consult a 
half minute, Miss Midsummer rowing 
on. ge? ‘ . ‘ 
Miss Midsummer appears to the 
crowd above the point rowing lei- 
surely, fresh from her inquisitive look- 
out; she hugs the western shore 
(happy shore !), leaving a clear place 
for the racers, and telling her friends, 
“They’re coming. It’s a very close 
race ; almost neck and neck!” 

She rows to the stone boat-house. 

The wherries come in sight, round 
the point, lapping each other, and 
presenting, to all but Miss Midsum- 
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mer, the appearance of a most des- 
perate struggle. The crowd cheers, 
swains grow savage at the admiration 
diverted from themselves, and juve- 
nile Riverbank throws its cap into 
the water with excitement. They 
pass the perplexed judge so nearly 
abreast that his decision costs him 
several pounds of cerebral phosphorus 
and a tremor of apoplexy ; while the 
sun laughs “ Ho-ho!” 

The judge, however, recovered his 
wits sufficiently to discharge a heavily- 
ballasted oration at the young men, 
in presenting the cup, alluding in 
feeling terms to the glory of the an- 
cient University and the prowess of 
her nautical sons, “ who could outstrip 
even swift Atlanta in her course.” 
Whether the judge was in his niece’s 
confidence, they never knew; but 
they feared. 

The crowd which had gathered to 
hear a classical speech of thanks 
from Bob turned on its heel disap- 
pointed, as he received the cup with 
a simple, “ Thanks, very much !” and 
paddled off with Alfred to their boat- 
house ; where their first words were, 

“ Shall we vamose ? ” 

“‘ Let’s.” 

And they did. 
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Hear what the mournful sparrows say : 

- We built our nest compact and warm, 
But cruel boys came round our way, 

And took our summer-house by storm. 


They crushed the eggs so neatly laid ; 
So now we sit with drooping wing, 

And watch the ruin they have made, 
Too late to build, too sad to sing. 
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NEW VIRGINIA. 


BY EDWARD A. POLLARD. 


Ir has been graphically said that 
the South was “discovered” during 
the late war: its natural structure, its 
resources, beauties, wealth, and all the 
traits which make up the idea of an 
individual country having then, for 
the first time, become known to any 
considerable number of people of the 
North. 

A topographical coup d’@il is, per- 
haps, the most convenient form in 
which to present together the features 
and the resources of Virginia, since 
the great divisions of the State, as 
popularly known, though not appear- 
ing on the ordinary maps, are sharply 
marked out by natural differences. 

One of the main continental lines 
of travel passes through a great part 
of “old ” Virginia, and affords noto- 
rious and unfortunate views of the 
poorest part of the State. In jour- 
neying from the Potomac by rail to 
Richmond, or in floating thither from 
Norfolk on. the tide-water of the 
James, or even for many miles on the 
railroads leading from the capital of 
the State, we have but a sorry sight 
of Virginia, in her galled hills and 
old fields, worn to exhaustion by 
the plough apd hoe in the culture of 
tobacco andcorn. The old fieldepines, 
the broom-sedge, and the persimmons 
make up the level and barren picture ; 
— melancholy memorials of the old 
system of cultivation under slavery. 
There are no populous landscapes ; the 
low and scanty banks of the historic 
rivers weary the eye; the dreary and 
unclean country towns, through which 
the railroad passes, afford but little 
relief from what we see of great tracts 
of worn and galled land, supporting 


some rickety mansion-house of a for- 
mer period. This is “Eastern Vir- 
ginia ;” and the traveller, apt to ex- 
tend his impressions of what is séen 
to what is not seen, is in danger of 
carrying away the idea that there is 
little of present interest in the State, 
except for those speculating in im- 
poverished lands and “ prospecting ” 
for cheap farms, the most expensive in 
the end. 

Eastern Virginia has, however, its 
subdivisions, which relieve the pros- 
pect of poverty that disappears on 
either side, as we look on the one 
hand to the blue-gilded mists of the 
mountains, and on the other towards 
the waters of the sea, or that “ King’s 
chamber” in it —the Chesapeake 
Bay. The name, in its special ac- 
ceptation, describes a breadth of the 
maritime or Atlantic plain about one 
hundred miles across, from where the 
terrace of “the Atlantic slope” de- 
clines, to where the tides of the ocean 
commence. The eastern border of 
this breadth, its subdivision in reality, 
is what is called “Tide-water Vir- 
ginia;” and although partaking of 
the general characteristics of the main 
body, except that it is lower, its high- 
est places not being more than sixty 
feet above the tide, it yet has a pecu- 
liar fringe of fertility, as its low lands 
ravel out into the sea, a tangle of del- 
tas and swamps, where the great navi- 
gable streams, the Potomac, the Rap- 
pahannock, the York, and the James 
find their way into the sea. Although 
“the Peninsula” is the familiar 
description of the land enclosed by 
the James and York rivers, it may 
not be generally known that there 
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are no less than twelve peninsulas 
abutting on the sea, counting down to 
the mouth of the Roanoke. Here 
on this jagged water-front, and reach- 
ing back for miles along its tributa- 
ries, are the soils famous for fruits 
and vegetables. A foreign visitor 
has remarked that there are no sites 
on the continent so Italy-like for 
fruits as some of these peninsulas of 
lowland Virginia. Eligible sites for 
fruits and vegetables are to be found 
on every creek and river in the region. 
The fig, vine, apricot, tomatoes, early 
vegetables and melons, peaches, pears, 
plums, apples, cherries, damascenes, 
supply the markets of Baltimore, 
Philadelphia, New York and other 
Northern cities. The vegetable gar- 
dens or “truck-farms” about Norfolk 
are being multiplied every year, and 
have opened short and easy cuts to 
wealth to those who formerly had 
their lands idle, or cropped with 
cereals. It is said to be not unusual 
for the skilful market gardeners about 
Norfolk to make twenty-five hundred 
to five thousand dollars clear profit a 
year on patches of five to ten acres. 
Yet another profitable industry of this 
region is its fisheries; and so abun- 
dant are the fish and oysters of the 
tide-water, that it is acommon boast of 
the inhabitants, that, if they were de- 
prived of every other resource of sub- 
sistence (as they nearly were at some 
periods of the late war), they might 
yet live on “the milk of the ocean.” 
But let us retrace our steps from 
this border of Eastern Virginia, to the 
opposite border, where the ugly belt of 
old worn lands again receives a decora- 
tion. Our travel takes us to “ Pied- 
mont Virginia.” The blue heights 
which we had seen only in desultory 
glances from the windows of the cars 
hurrying southward from the Poto- 
mac are approached, and in pic- 
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turesque landscape there rise up in 
perspective the Blue Ridge, the peaks 
of Otter and Monticello, overlooking 
the grand dome of the University of 
Virginia. We are in a country like 
the “vinous land of Italy, though not 
so naked.” The features are hill and 
dale, undulating surfaces of waving 
wheat-fields, grove and meadow, 
mountain spires, and all those charms 
of scenery which are displayed where 
the mountain and the plain «debate. 
The character of the agriculture is 
changed from that farther to the east ; 
there is now a mixed system of farm- 
ing, planting, and grazing. Thirty-two 
counties properly compose the Pied- 
mont. Of these the more northern tier, 
which hugs the mountains, such as 
Bedford, Amherst, Nelson, Albemarle, 
and Orange, is famous for a peculiar 
soil composed of the red clay and the 
gray disintegrating rock, and which a 
local newspaper at hand describes as 
“ the best in the world.” The same au- 
thority estimates that in the ten thou- 
sand square miles of Piedmont Vir- 
ginia there is room for a population of 
at least a million, with rewards for all 
the various industries of farming and 
pasturage. 

But even in this animated and 
inviting country we are not yet 
accounted to be in “the garden” of 
Virginia. Let us go beyond the 
mountains — and new scenes unfold. 
We have struck the rich soils of clay, 
loam, and limestone ; the grand, rock- 
ribbed belt that girds the mountains 
from the Potomac to Tennessee and 
Kentucky, and widens and embraces 
the beautiful Valley of Virginia. We 
are in a country where every view is 
of wonder and admiration and thank- 
fulness. The fields are dressed with 
the green grass and the blue grass, 
the hills and the mountains and the 
valleys smile with verdure ; there are 
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the golden harvests, and fruits of 
summer and autumn, and the wealth 
of flowers; the year is crowned with 
goodness; the pure “incasing air” 
is as an invisible garment of inspira- 
tion ; the fields are clothed with flocks 
and herds, which are led into green 
pastures and lie down by still waters. 
There are no sour growths here; the 
sorrel, the pines, and the broom-sedge 
have been exchanged for the vigorous 
cereals; and all the healthful blooms 
of cultivated vegetation. 

There is a peculiar storehouse of 
wealth here. In these mountains 
Nature has placed, as on convenient 
shelves, the great stores of her fertil- 
izers, to renovate the worn and bar- 
ren lands which decline to the sea. 
Along .its entire northern border, 
throughout the whole extent of the 
Valley and South-west Virginia, lie 
buried in the earth beds of limestone 
cropping out upon the surface every- 
where, and inviting capital and enter- 
prise to burn and market millions of 
tons of it, and to spread it upon the 
clay and sand soils of all Eastern Vir- 
ginia. Mr. Greeley has recently reck- 
oned this fertilizing deposit as the 
supreme wealth of Virginia; greater 
than all other resources; and it may 
be said with literal truth that the 
prosperity of the Valley knows no dan- 
gers, and is founded on her everlast- 
ing limestone rock. This portion of 
the State, geographically, is a contin- 
uation of the fruitful Cumberland 
Valley of Pennsylvania, with addi- 
tions of natural resources and beau- 
ties. It is the finest grazing country 
in the world. Its cereal yields will 
compare with those of the best of 
Western lands, being twenty to 
forty bushels of wheat, or from forty 
to sixty bushels of Indian corn, to the 
acre ; while its grasses, fruits, and tim- 
ber complete the garniture of one of 
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the most favored parts of earth. 
More than twenty years ago Daniel 
Webster declared in a public oration, 
that “he had seen no finer farming 
land in his European travels than in 
the Valley of Virginia.” 

Let us now imagine ourselves pass- 
ing out of the Valley of Virginia, 
crossing the range of the Alleghany 
where it declines to the south-west, 
its altitudes sunken and broken, 
and we are in another division of the 
State. We pass through a shattered 
side of a natural gallery, a picturesque 
confusion, where the great Appalachi- 
an system apparently loses its unity, 
and is tossed into a sea of mountains. 
We pass by the salt-wells, that re- 
markable source of the supply of brine 
which the wants of six millions of 
people in a four-years’ war did not 
sensibly diminish; a never-failing 
fountain of waters welling up peren- 
nially in the deep, beautiful basin of 
the richest land in the State. We 
are now in South-west Virginia; a 
country richer in mineral resources 
than California, and more beautiful 
and various in its natural scenery 
than any equal areain America. The 
modern El Dorado boasts only of gold; 
but here are not only salt, plaster, 
limestone, and marble, but in the same 
belt, in an area twenty miles in 
width by sixty in length, are clus- 
tered iron, lead, copper, zinc, baryta, 
and numerous other minerals, discov- 
ered but not developed. Gold is no 
longer the measure of mineral wealth. 
The lead-mines of South-west Vir- 
ginia supplied the Confederacy with 
Col. W. L. 
Brown, the chief of ordnance of 
the Confederate army, testifies that 
Wythe County, for the last two 
years of the war, alone, supplied the 
Confederate army with lead, yielding 
one hundred and fifty thousand pounds 
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per month. The iron of South-west 
Virginia is simply inexhaustible; and 
it is said by Pennsylvania iron-men to 
be worth, if developed, more than the 
goid-mines of California. Its popula- 
tion is least inoculated with the old 
‘social prejudices of Virginia, and in 
this respect South-west Virginia of- 
fers a peculiar advantage for the im- 
migrant. Here, indeed, is a “ noble 
breed,” a peculiar class of people, 
with very strong marks of character 
upon them. They differ widely from 
the lowland rustics in the freedom of 
their manners, their superiority to 
the bashfulness and slouching of the 
countrymen of Eastern Virginia, and 
in the energy and even sharpness of 
their discourse. While the mountain- 
eer has the stoicism, he exhibits the 
nil admirari, the silence, the self-col- 
lectedness, of the red man of .the for- 
est; it is only when he discovers you 
to be as unaffected and natural as 
himself, that he warms into discourse, 
yet speaking with a strange energy, 
in loud, distinct, decisive tones, and 
with a brevity and sententiousness 
that sometimes really rise to the dig- 
nity of a literary study. 

Ignorance is the worst that can be 
said of them. But what is most re- 
markable of these parts of Virginia, 
often called “'The Mountains,” is that 
we should find some of the best intel- 
ligence and refinement of the State in 
close conjunction here with the most 
grotesque forms of ignorance. In a 
county where perhaps one-third of 
the people are unable to read or write, 
it is not uncommon to find elegant 
libraries, homes abounding in all the, 
nicer comforts, and social circles where 
are exhibited the real refinements of 
culture without the affectations of 
fashion. 

Having thus glanced at Eastern 
Virginia (including the Tide-water), 
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Piedmont Virginia, the Valley of Vir- 
ginia, and South-west Virginia, the 
reader will be able to understand 
something of the resources of the 
State, along with its features; and to 
appreciate the basis of its invitations 
to the immigrant. Climate, soil, and 
productions afford a happy combina- 
tion, and make a sum of advantages 
not often so complete. If it be true 
that the immigrant prefers to move 
on isothermal lines, then Virginia 
has the advantage of lying in the 
way with the great centres of Euro- 
pean emigration, especially that of 
Germany. The prices of her lands 
alone are a premium for immigration. 
The tenant in England and Scotland 
pays generally as much annual rent 
per acre for his farm as would pur- 
chase superior land in Virginia in fee- 
simple. In the north-west of the 
United States, where such large tides 
of immigrant-farmers annually pour 
in, improved land, accessible to the 
markets, commands five and six times 
higher prices than in Virginia at 
present. An estimate afforded the 
writer is, that good improved lands 
east of the mountains in Virginia 
can be purchased now at from five 
to twenty dollars per acre; in the 
Valley, land of the same quality is 
held at twenty-five to one hundred 
dollars per acre; but these latter 
farms are exceptionally rich, and to 
be found in thick settlements. The 
productions are such as the farming 
labor of the world is accustomed to, 
and even whatever there are of special- 
ties are not unknown to the European 
peasant. In several of the German 
States the people understand the cul- 
ture of tobacco, are skilled in the 
culture of the grape; and the females 
are thoroughly trained in every branch 
of rural and domestic economy, and 
especially as dairy-women. The im- 
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migrant from Europe, too, will find in 
Virginia many of his own country- 
men. It has been argued that this 
State would find it difficult to compete 
for European immigration with the 
far West, if for no other reason than 
that the foreign settlements already 
made in the latter were naturally a 
nucleus to collect others of the same 
race and associations. But this argu- 
ment has been urged in ignorance 
of the real extent of the foreign ele- 
ment already in Virginia. The origi- 
nal settlement of a large portion of 
the Valley was by Germans, whose 
descendants yet retain their customs, 
and even their language. In Rich- 
mond alone, of a population of sixty 
thousand, there have been recently 
estimated six thousand three hundred 
and fifty-eight foreigners ; and in the 
other cities and other parts of the 
State, the population, if less than what 
is noted here, is yet much larger than 
has generally been supposed. 


The question now comes up, — How 
has Virginia, arrayed with so many 
advantages, yet failed, up to this time, 
—and failed so utterly, — of the ex- 
pectations she had formed of immi- 
gration since the war? The same 
disappointment is visible throughout 
the South (with the exception, per- 
haps, of Florida and Texas) ; but it is 
especially marked in Virginia; both 
as to the height of her expectations, 
and the extremity of her failure. 
The discussion will serve as a full 
exponent of faults of discretion and 
of temper which have appeared since 
the war, in nearly the entire South. 
On the close of the war, Virginia 
proposed to take the lead of the South~ 
ern States in what was indicated 
as a new era of material prosperity. 
She has composed all her political 
troubles; she has been admitted into 
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the Union on better terms than other 
Southern States; she is in profound 
peace, undisturbed by Ku-klux or 
any other political apparition; she re- 
news her invitations to the immigrant; 
—and yet there is an utterly dead 
failure as to the incoming of the 
material prosperity she had expect- 
ed. The industrial interest excited 
towards her after the war seems 
recently to have wholly retreated ; 
the expected army of immigrants 
has not yet made its appearance; and 
the few stragglers who ventured with- 
in her limits have generally been 
disappointed, and remain reluctantly, 
if they have not actually withdrawn 
in bitterness and dismay. The condi- 
tion of the farming industry of Vir- 
ginia to-day is thus described in offi- 
cial language: “Barely one-fourth 
of Virginia’s land was cultivated in 
1860; and since the abolition of sla- 
very, its land-owners are working 
but one-half, in many instances less 
than one-half, of what they did in 
1860.” 

For this failure of immigration into 
Virginia, the writer may mention 
three notable causes, each one of 
which has an interest of its own, and 
involves considerations for the whole 
South. These are: — 

1. Mismanagement: the want of 
proper machinery of advertisement, 
solicitation, and transportation of 
immigrants. 

2. Social prejudices; not only such 
as survived from the war towards the 
North, but such as have grown out 
of the isolated and untravelled condi- 
tion of the Southern people. 

3. Mutual ignorance of the Virgin- 
ian and of the immigrant as to what 
is really wanted. 

The mismanagement of the immi- 
gration interest is a continuous illus- 
tration’ of a characteristic infirmity 
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of the South, so fatally displayed in 
the late war; viz., the want of busi- 
ness talent, —that faculty which meas- 
ures what it proposes to do, and 
provides for its work means system- 
atic and adequate. The philosophic 
historian will remark of the South 
in the past war a strained collection 
of paltry expedients; a fussy appear- 
ance of doing a great deal, and doing 
nothing; a great sum of small efforts, 
but an utter want of practical ade- 
quacy in all its plans. The habit of 
mind which induced the Confederate 
secretary of the treasury to suppose 
that he might raise a war-revenue by 
collection-bags in the churches and 
gifts of old jewelry, and which hoped 
to build gun-boats by advertising for 
scrap-iron, — thus inducing a number 
of old ladies throughout the South to 
send in dismantled kettles and old 
horse-shoes, — is precisely that which 
has since been shown in the attempts 
to control immigration into the South, 
and to compete with the large and 
well-ordered systems by which the 
North conducts her own schemes of 
material prosperity. There has been 
an appearance of great and diffuse 
exertion; a sum of violent, ill-directed 
individual efforts; and yet nothing 
done worth mentioning. The “land 
agencies” which have been planted 
at cross-roads, and. have advertised 
in local newspapers and on painted 
shingles ; hand-bills on the cars; and 
the sending of some impecunious 
adventurer to Europe to hunt immi- 
grant-geese, are about the sum of 
what has been done. 

It is true that the Legislature of 
Virginia has constituted a “State 
Board of Immigration;” but such a 
caricature has seldom been exhibited, 
even in the South, since Mr. Mem- 
minger’s plan of replenishing the Con- 
federate treasury by church-collections. 
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In the first place, the Legislature 
(Act of 3d March, 1866) stipulated 
that “in no event shall the operations 
of said Board be a charge npon the 
Treasury of the State.” Funds were 
to be raised by voluntary contribu- 
tions, to make which it was said the 
land proprietors would be interested ; 
the country newspapers were eloquent, 
and would do the advertising gratis. 
So the “State Board” begged an 
advertisement in some local newspa- 
per, published an “ Address,” and 
then set to work to obtain funds by 
donations. With what result ? asks 
the curious reader. “I succeeded,” 
officially reports Gen. Richardson, 
the president of the Board, “in obtain- 
ing a loan of five hundred dollars 
only, and by donation one hundred 
dollars; and the attempt, being mani- 
festly hopeless, was given up.” 

The short-sighted views of land- 
proprietors in Virginia which in- 
duced them to hold up prices at the 
first blush of the appearance of im- 
migration, rather than to solicit it by 
lowering their prices at the prospect 
of demand, and thus securing it, is 
said to have given the finishing blow 
to the “State Board,” which at first 
proposed to co-operate with those who 
had their lands in market. The pa- 
triotic and estimable Gen. Richardson, 
who by proper and generous aids 
might really have done something to 
build up the fortunes of the State on 
the bases of immigration, thus relates 
an instance of disappointment : — 

“We were notified that early in 
last September one of the company’s 
steamers from Copenhagen, with seven 
hundred emigrants of a select class, 
was expected to arrive at New York, 
and that they would be sent to Vir- 
ginia if lands could be purchased for 
them in fifty or one hundred acre 
farms. A gentleman of high charac- 
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ter, connected with the company, 
came to Richmond, and, after confer- 
ence with the Board, endeavored to 
purchase lands for settling those emi- 
grants, but, owing to the high price 
demanded, failed to make the pur- 
chase ; and, there being no time for de- 
lay, the opportunity was lost. I have 
been credibly informed that this com- 
pany brought more than two hundred 
and eighty thousand dollars in gold.” 

If any further commentary was 
needed on the character of Virginia’s 
immigration scheme, it is furnished 
in the fact that this State, to receive 
any immigrants she might obtain 
from Europe, has to operate through 
an agent at Castle Garden, acting 
under the instructions and directions 
of the Commissioners of Emigration 
for the State of New York. The 
State of Virginia has no arrange- 
ments for the landing of immigrants 
at her own ports. Her whole system 
on the subject is one of mendicancy, 
and of trust to a machinery outside her 
limits, within the jurisdiction of an- 
other State, and likely, of course, to 
be controlled to the interest of that 
State. But, despite the wretched pub- 
lic mismanagement of a vast concern, 
there have been some traces of immi- 
gration made in Virginia, which have 
a history of their own. They have 
proceeded either from irregular agen- 
cies, or from the voluntary movements 
of those in search of better fortunes. 
In some instances disreputable specu- 
lators in the emigrant trade, operating 
outside the State, have brought in 
the refuse of the human flesh-markets 
of Europe; amd these poor creatures 
have suffered horribly, besides inflict- 
ing a nuisance and a burden upon the 
communities where they have been 
introduced. Indeed, the “land agen- 
cies” and “labor agencies” of Vir- 
ginia are fallen into great disrepute, 
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since every vagabond and moneyless 
adventurer has found a sort of last 
resource in such business to make his 
bread out of the credulity of the pub- 
lic, and in some instances to reap a 
golden reward by sharp practice and 
cruel fraud. 

Of voluntary sources of immigra- 
tion, which usually yield the best and 
most desirable classes, there were 
some prospects in Virginia shortly 
after the war; many very respectable 
Northern men of their own motion 
having sought to plant their fortunes 
in a State, of the resources of which 
they knew without the intervention 
of untrustworthy agents and solicitors. 
Here was the best prospect Virginia 
ever had of accessions of population 
and wealth from abroed; but, unhap- 
pily, this class of immigrants has al- 
most wholly fallen off for a peculiar 
reason; and, what is worse, it is a 
class difficult to be reclaimed, after it 
has once been rebuffed or disappoint- 
ed. The majority of such desirable 
Northern people who adventured into 
Virginia with capital, bringing with 
them both wealth and intelligence, 
and who would socially have been an 
accession, have been driven from the 
State, mainly on account of the social 
prejudices they found they had to en- 
counter, together with some asperities 
of condition, such as are calculated to 
revolt that class of immigrants who 
are able to choose their homes. But 
the prejudices surviving from the war 
and directed against the people of the 
North are not the only ones in .the 
South which revolt a valuable class of 
immigration ; there is another narrow- 
ness and bad temper of which the 
South will have to cure herself before 
she can extend the hand of fellowship to 
respectable comers from all quarters of 
the world. A keen observation will de- 
tect in the South a certain dislike of all 
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strangers, bred out of long-continued 
habits of an isolated life, beyond which 
Southern men in the past seldom trav- 
elled and which they made the stand- 
ard of all that was best in the world. 
It remains to consider the last 
reason assigned for the flat fail- 
ure of immigration in Virginia; and 
here will be found not only the great- 
est of these causes, but the dominant 
interest of our whole subject, and one 
which opens up the entire industrial 
condition of the South. The Virgin- 
ian has made a mistake, and his cus- 
tomer, the impecunious immigrant, 
has made a mistake, in supposing that 
this State, or indeed any part of the 
South, really wants labor: the real 
want is capital. The negro labor in 
the South is the cheapest and most 
tractable in the world. It is quite as 
sufficient as it was in the days of 
slavery, the best evidence being (all 
newspaper nonsense to the contrary) 
that the negro, since emancipation, 
has not relaxed as a laborer, but shown 
a real increase of industry, not count- 
ing even the ten per cent of addition 
in numbers he has made in the last 
decade; it is, in fact, cheaper than it 
was under slavery, his wages being so 
low that the aggregate is estimated 
to be less than the usual expenditure 
accumulated in taking care of him 
when a slave, and when the extrava- 
gance of his proprietor was notorious; 
and it defies the competition of the 
white man, by the ability acquired 
from slavery to live on the lowest 
scale of comforts, to practise a submis- 
sion and obedience which even the 
lowest of white laborers would refuse, 
and to content itself with modes of 
life to which its competitors are whol- 
ly unused, and in which, so far as the 
experiment has been made in the 
South, they have invariably revolted. 
No falser, more mistaken idea ever 
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took possession of the hasty mind of 
the South than that of supplanting 
the negro by foreign white labor. The 
gross inconsistency of such an ex- 
pectation stares out in the fact, that the 
native poor whites of the South yet 
abstain from working alongside the 
negro, and decline the competition ; 
they will not work in the fields, and it 
is yet an imputation upon the lowest 
pauper of them, besides being as they 
profess a hopeless task for livelihood, 
to compete in labor with the negro. 
Until the poor whites of the South 
themselves will give the example of 
working by the side of, or instead of, 
the negro, and show to the world that 
there are real opportunities for the 
white laborer in the South, it is un- 
just and cruel that the land proprie- 
tors should expect to find victims for 
the hopeless competition with the 
negro among people of the Northern 
States or of Europe, who are at least 
equal in self-respect to men of the 
same color in the South, and who have 
no harder necessities to relieve. 

Of the refuse of European emi- 
grants, the State of Virginia has 
already had some experience, and is 
not likely to repeat it. A “colony” 
of such —they were called “ Norwe- 
gians” —was recently planted in 
Amelia County ; and in a few months 
the poor creatures, victims of a heart- 
less speculation, were at the doors of 
the poorhouse, or had become wan- 
dering mendicants. The advertised 
demand of Virginia is for a respecta- 
ble efficient white labor to supplant 
the negro; and such, the writer in- 
sists, it will not find in the world; and 
that the advertisement for it is a de- 
lusion and a snare. 

The negro is sufficient for the pres- 
ent labor demands of the South ; more 
sufficient than he ever was in slavery. 
Nowhere, at the wages he is willing 
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to accept, can be found a laborer more 
willing, more used to habits of obe- 
dience, and more really efficient. It 
has been urged that the South would 
have to look to the market of 
white labor at least for skilled arti- 
sans; that the labor of the negro 
is ponderous and inaccurate, and is 
suited only for the rude work of the 
fields. But here, too, is a mistake. 
A juster observation discovers that 
the negro may be educated for any 
kind of work; that the creature 
whom Providence has so plainly de- 
signed as a laborer has wonderful 
capacities as such; that he has really 
@ nice, nervous hand, when it has not 
been actually blunted by rough work ; 
and that, kindly treated and taught, 
he is serviceable through a range of 
employments extending from the 
nicest offices of handicraft to the 
rudest tasks of the field and the forge. 
The negro seamstress in Virginia is 
famous for her dexterity and delicacy 
of execution in the most exacting 
ladies’ work. The exquisite artificial 
flowers made in Brazil, from the 
marine shells, and feathers of the for- 
est bird, are made by the hands of 
negroes. The reproach of coarseness 
in his labor is one of the many which 
are being lifted from the negro, as he 
becomes better known and developed 
under systems of education. 

So important does the writer con- 
sider the negro labor of the South, 
that, as the preface to all material 
prosperity there, he would have special 
exertions made to conserve it, and to 
secure it for all time. The question 
of keeping it in the South is not so 
entirely, with the white man, a one- 
sided choice, as has been generally 
supposed. The negro, too, has to be 
consulted. In Virginia, at least, he 
has become so unsettled and uneasy 
under the pressure of very low wages, 
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that there is a real danger of his 
eventual desertion of the State. In 
1870 no less than twenty thousand 
negroes are estimated to have left the 
State, attracted by the better wages 
of the far South. Many of these 
have returned, disappointed and ill- 
used by speculative agents; but since 
thén there has been a marked emi- 
gration of what are known as “ house- 
servants,” to the Northern cities, 
even as far as Boston, where they get 
at least double the wages allowed in 
their old homes. Virginia can ill 
afford to lose this class, the very best 
of her colored population, and long 
the peculiar pride of her household 
economy. In fact, a necessity may 
soon be evident to secure the residence 
of the negro in his old homes; and 
the obvious suggestions are, increased 
wages, and some arrangements to 
attach him to the soil. As yet, the 
negro has shown but little ambition 
to obtain an interest in the soil be- 
yond his wages or share of the crop; 
but such an aspiration, which inva- 
riably marks and implies a certain 
stage of improvement in the labor sys- 
tem of a country, will undoubtedly be 
developed in him as he continues the 
progress he is now making, and should 
be met by wise provisions. With the 
former slaves converted really into 
what John Randolph once, and at 
that time by a romantic fiction, de- 
scribed them, “a black peasantry, 
the best in the world,” and with 
changes of policy and of manners to 
correspond, there is no reason why 
Virginia, on such a basis, may not 
raise almost any superstructure of 
prosperity, stand a model and imita- 
tion to the world, and realize in all 
respects that “NEw Virern1a,” 
prophesied and aspired for at the 
close of the war. 

If after this commentary upon the 
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real condition of the South as respects 
labor, practical advice is asked by 
those abroad whio are looking to this 
part of the Union with hopes of bet- 
ter fortunes, the following may serve 
as a principal guide: Do not come 
unless you have money enough to buy 
and operate a small piece of land, or 
to engage in some business other than 
that of a day-laborer with no other 
means than days’ wages. In Vir- 
ginia, grown field-laborers get from 
eight dollars to ten dollars per month ; 
female domestic servants from six 
dollars to eight dollars. Your white 
color may get you some slight ad- 
vance on these rates; but you will 
find a habit and countenance of com- 
mand over you (naturally surviving 
from slavery), as a mere laborer, and 
an expectation that you will put 
up with food and shelter such as 
you have not been accustomed to, 
and will not be likely to endure. A 
gentleman of the writer’s acquaint- 
ance in Virginia recently imported on 
his farm some German laborers. The 
first night after their arrival, they 
asked where they were to sleep, and 
were pointed to the deserted negro 
cabins of logs and dirt floors. The 
gentleman, kind and humane enough, 
had no idea that they could expect 
any thing else than what his negroes 
had been content with, and was as- 
tonished next morning to find them 
fled with such dismay that it is doubt- 
ful whether they stopped this side of 
the Atlantic. But this is only one 
side of the picture: here is the other. 
If you have money enough to make 
a small investment in land, to found 
an enterprise of your own, probably 
nowhere else in the world will you 
find such an opportunity of invest- 
ment as in Virginia, —so small an 
outlay required with such a prospect 
of income. Cheap lands; accessible 
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markets; a delightful climate; the 
novelty of various agricultural ex- 
periments of great and yet untried 
promise; innumerable openings for 
manufacturing enterprise; an unri- 
valled water-power; a constant ex- 
citement in the discovery of undevel- 
oped resources; the hunt of an El 
Dorado, where the prizes are of all 
minerals, — such are the invitations 
extended to you. 

Virginia wants capital, and that 
badly. It is preferable, too, that 
this capital should come in the shape 
of immigration, rather than in that 
of impersonal investments. It is also 
more desirable, so far as the agricul- 
tural interest of Virginia is concerned, 
that the aggregate of capital thus in- 
troduced into the State should be dis- 
tributed among as many owners as 
possible. We want a number of small 
capitalists dispersed through the 
State, making a real accession to our 
population, infusing into it new life 
and vigor, and especially aiding the 
tendency to cut up the former vast 
proprietorships of Virginia into small 
farms. This last result will be an ac- 
quisition of itself to the agriculture 
of Virginia, which has heretofore suf- 
fered and yet suffers from a system of 
large farms, that has excluded persons 
of small means, slighted the cultiva- 
tion of the land, and is open to many 
objections. A statistical table at 
hand affords, by analysis, the follow- 
ing divisions of the cultivated land in 
Virginia: — 

2,351 farms of 

5,565 farms of 


19,584 farms of 
21,145 farms of 


10 acres. 
20 acres. 
50 acres. 


3 and under 
10 and under 
20 and under 
50 and under 100 acres. 
34,300 farms of 100 and under 500 acres. 

2,882 farms of 500 and under 1,000 acres. 

641 farms of 1000 acres and over. 


86,468 farms in all. . 
The plan purposed by Mr. Greeley, 
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of Northern settlers buying large bod- 
ies of land in Virginia, and dividing 
them out among themselves, so as to 
secure a society of their own, &c., is 
obviously objectionable. It would be 
resented in the South as invidious, 
would found cliques, and would en- 
large and envenom differences which 
are already unmanageable enough. 
What is most wanted in Virginia is a 
distribution of the largest number of 
persons of small meansas land proprie- 
tors, and having them well mixed into 
the farming community of the State. 
There is a difficulty to such a con- 
summation, in the singular fact that 
the very cheap lands in Virginia, 
such as may be bought for two to 
three dollars per acre, are held by ex- 
tensive proprietors, and for the pres- 
ent can be purchased in large tracts 
only. An estimate furnished the 
writer is, that such estates in Vir- 
ginia vary from four thousand to one 
hundred thousand acres. The divis- 
ions of these large tracts should be 
made by the proprietors themselves, 
if they are really desirous to promote 
immigration ; and no doubt it will be 
dene when they are able to under- 
stand their true interest in this direc- 
tion. Meanwhile, however, among 
the cultivated lands, all the way from 
five dollars to fifty dollars an acre, 
the immigrant may have sufficient 
opportunity to choose the size and 
price of his farm, without too great 
a demand on his means, to commence 
real and active agricultural life in 
Virginia. The opening is ample for 
tens of thousands of new-comers ; and 
such would fill a real want in the 
State. 

Other considerations remain which 
the writer can touch here but lightly. 
A Northern gentleman, who was late- 
ly “ prospecting ” in Virginia, declared 
that there were three notable wants 
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of the State: “Roads,” “ Roads,” 
“ Roads.” While Virginia boasts of 
having nearly completed within her 
limits fifteen hundred miles of rail- 
road, at a cost exceeding sixty mil- 
lions of dollars, her wretched country 
roads which lie about the rail, and 
afford the inter-communications of 
neighborhoods, are the same disgrace 
to the State that they were a genera- 
tion ago; and it is not unusual for 
the traveller to find just at the dépét 
where he dismounts from swift, luxu- 
rious cars, naught of a road but the 
red galled strip through old fields or 
the primitive woods that served thirty 
or even fifty years ago the limited 
needs of the pioneer and the field- 
hand. This is an especial nuisance 
and obstruction to the farmer. It is 
calculated, for instance, that the Vir- 
ginian spends about four times as 
much power to cart the same amount 
of produce as a New-England or 
Pennsylvania farmer does. Of schools, 
another convenience required by the 
well-to-do immigrant, there has hap- 
pily been a recent revival in Virginia, 
to all the extent that can be reason- 
ably desired. The people of the 
State have just fallen violently in love 
with “ free schools ;” they are planted 
in every county ; and what is really 
admirable is the equality of benefits 
which they extend to the negro, and 
their unaffected concern for “our new 
citizen.” There are already two 
thousand eight hundred schools set in 
operation in Virginia; and she leads 
all the States of the South in the fa- 
cilities provided for education. The 
resolution for the impartial embrace 
of the negro in her scheme of public 
education has been carried into un- 
doubted practice. In places most rife 
with associations of the late war, free 
schools have been opened, as a prac- 
tical commentary on the past; and 
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even those who drew their swords in 
the late war for “the Southern Con- 
federacy” deign to undertake the 
instruction of black pupils, and are 
- applauded for it. A public school has 
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house being sold by the State for that 
purpose ; the principal of the colored 
high school in Petersburg served dur- 
ing the war on Gen. Lee’s staff; and 
the superintendent of education at 


Richmond was also an officer in the 


"been opened .in Jefferson Davis’s 
Confederate army. 


former residence in Richmond, the 





WEDDED TO FATE. 
BY REVEREND ROBERTS. 


“ Fiurp to God, and flint to man ;” 
*T was thus the ancient adage ran ; 
Oh, break your bondage, ye who can! 


O slave to be a willing slave! 
Hast thou nought precious thou would save 
When all around the Fates are brave ? 


And why to God art thou akin, 
For whom the great worlds meekly spin, 
While thou hast nowhere to begin ? 


But hold! and from this dear-bought hour 
. Marry thy Fate and take as dower: 
“ Thy rank’s not higher than thy power.” 


So shall the great world spin for thee; 
And out of the chaotic sea 
Shall rise thine own eternity. 


Thy fate wept thee as thou thy Fate, 
That thou wast small while it -vas great, 
And would not be more intimate. 


Together, smiling, read the plan, 
Long graven ere the world began, 
Fluid to God, fluid to man.” 
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THE VICAR’S DAUGHTER; 
AN AUTOBIOGRAPHICAL STORY. 


BY GEORGE MACDONALD. 


CHAPTER XVIII. 
MISS CLARE’S HOME. 


We had now arrived at the pas- 
sage. The gin-shop was flaring 
through the fog. A man in a fustian 
jacket came out of it and walked 
slowly down before us, with the clay 
of the brick-field clinging to him as 
high as the leather straps with which 
his trousers were confined, garter- 
wise, under the knee. The place was 
quiet. We and the _ brickmaker 
seemed the only people in it. When 
we turned the last corner, he was 
walking in at the very door where 
Miss Clare had disappeared. When 
I told my father that was the house, 
he called after the man, who came 
out again, and, standing on the pave- 
ment, waited until we came up. 

“Does Miss Clare live in this 
house ?” my father asked. 

“She do,” answered the man curtly. 

“ First floor? ” 

“No. Nor yet the second, nor the 
third. She live nearer heaven than 
ere another in the house ’cep’ myself. 
I live in the attic, and so do she.” 

“There is a way of living nearer 
to heaven than that,” said my father, 
laying his hand, “with a right old 
man’s grace,” on his shoulder. 

“T dunno, ’cep’ you was to go up 
in a belloon,” said the man, with a 
twinkle in his eye, which my father 
took to mean that he understood him 
better than he chose to acknowledge; 
but he did not pursue the figure. 

He was a rough, lumpish young 
man, with good but dull features — 
only his blue eye was clear. He 


looked my father full in the face, and 
I thought I saw a dim smile about 
his mouth. 

“You know her, then, I suppose ? ” 

“Everybody in the house knows 
her. There ain’t many the likes o’ 
her as lives wi’ the likes of us. You 
go right up to the top. I don’t know 
if she’s in, but a’most any one’! be able 
to tell you. I ain’t been home yet.” 

My father thanked him, and we 
entered the house, and began to as- 
cend. The stair was very much worn 
and rather dirty, and some of the 
banisters were broken away, but the 
walls were tolerably clean. Halfway 
up we met a little girl with tangled 
hair and tattered garments, carrying 
a bottle.” 

“ Do you know, my dear,” said my 
father to her, “ whether Miss Clare is 
at home ? ” 

“T dunno,” she answered. “I 
dunno who you mean. I been mind- 
in’ the baby. He ain’t well. Mother 
says his head’s bad. She’s a-going 
up to tell grannie, and see if she 
can’t do suthin’ for him. You better 
ast mother.— Mother!” she called 
out — “ here’s a lady an’ a gen’lem’.” 

“You go about yer business, and 
be back direckly,” cried a gruff voice 
from somewhere above. 

“That’s mother,” said the child, 
and ran down the stair. 

When we reached the second floor, 
there stood a big fat woman on the 
landing, with her face red, and her 
hair looking like that of a doll ill 
stuck on. She did not speak, but 
stood waiting to see what we wanted. 

“T’m told Miss Clare lives here,” 
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said my father. “Can you tell me, 
my good woman, whether she’s at 
home?” ; ; 

“T’m neither good woman nor bad 
woman,” she returned in an insolent 
tone. 

“I beg your pardon,” said my 
father; “but you see I didn’t know 
your name.” 

“ An’ ye don’t know it yet. You’ve 
po call to know my name. [ll ha’ 
nothing to do wi’ the likes o’ you as 
goes about takin’ poor folks’s childer 
from ’em. There’s my poor Glory’s 
been an’ took atwixt you an’ grannie, 
and shet up in a formatory as you 
calls it; an’ I should like to know 
what right you’ve got to go about 
that way arter poor girls as has 
mothers to help.” 

“T assure you I had nothing to do 
with it,’ said my father. “I’m a 


country clergyman myself, and have 


no duty in London.” 

“ Well, that’s where they’ve took 
her — down in the country. I make 
no doubt but you’ve had your finger 
in that pie. You don’t come here to 
call upon us for the pleasure o’ mak- 
in’ our acquaintance — ha! ha! ha! 
—You’re allus arter somethin’ 
troublesome. I’d adwise you, sir and 
miss, to let well alone. Sleepin’ dogs 
won’t bite, but you’d better let ’em 
lie — and that I tell you.” 

“Believe me,” said my father quite 
quietly, “I haven’t the least knowl- 
edge of your daughter. The coun- 
try’s a bigger place than you seem to 
think —far bigger than London it- 
self. All I wanted to trouble you 
about was to tell us whether Miss 
Clare was at home or not.” 

* T don’t know no one o’ that name. 
If it’s grannie you mean, she’s at 
home, I know — though it’s not much 
reason I’ve got to care whether she’s 
at home or not.” 
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“Tt’s a young — woman, I mean,” 
said my father. 

“’Tain’t a young lady, then? — 
Well, I don’t care what you call her. 
I dare say it’ll be all one, come judg- 
ment. You'd better go up till you 
can’t go no further, an’ knocks yer 
head agin the tiles, and then you 
may feel about for a door and knock 
at that, and see if the party as opens 
it is the party you wants.” 

So saying she turned in at a door 
behind her and shut it. But we 
could hear her still growling and 
grumbling. 

“Tt’s very odd,” said my father, 
with a bewildered sniile. “I think 
we’d better do as she says, and go up 
till we knock our heads against the 
tiles.” 

We climbed two stairs more, — the 
last very steep, and so dark that 
when we reached the top we found it 
necessary to follow the woman’s di- 
rections literally, and feel about for a 
door. But we had not to feel long or 
far, for there was one close to the top 
of the stair. My father knocked. 
There was no reply; but we heard 
the sound of a chair, and presently 
some one opened it. The only light 
being behind her, I could not see her 
face, but the size and shape were 
those of Miss Clare. 

She did not leave us in doubt, 
however; for, without a moment’s 
hesitation, she held out her hand to 
me, saying, “This is kind of you, 
Mrs. Percivale;” then to my father, 
saying, “I’m very glad to see you, 
Mr. Walton. Will you walk in?” 

We followed her into the room. It 
was not very small, for it occupied 
nearly the breadth of the house. On 
one side the roof sloped so nearly to 
the floor that there was not height 
enough to stand erect in. On the 
other side the sloping part was parti- 
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tioned off, evidently for a bedroom. 
But what a change it was from the 
lower part of the house! By the 
light of a single mould candle, I saw 
that the floor was as clean as old 
boards could be made, and I won- 
dered whether she scrubbed them 
herself. I know now that she did. 
The two dormer windows were hung 
with white dimity curtains. Back in 
the angle of the roof, between the 
windows, stood an old bureau. There 
was little more than room between 
the top of it and the ceiling for a lit- 
tle plaster statuette with bound hands 
and a strangely crowned head. A 
few books on hanging shelves were on 
the opposite side by the door to the 
other room ; and the walls, which were 
whitewashed, were a good deal cov- 
ered with — whether engravings or 
etchings or lithographs I could not 
then see — none of them framed, only 
mounted on card-board. There was 
a fire cheerfully burning in the gable, 
and opposite to that stood a tall old- 
fashioned cabinet piano, in faded red 
silk. Itwasopen; and on the music- 
rest lay Handel’s “ Verdi Prati,” — for 
I managed to glance at it as we left. 
A few wooden chairs, and one very 
old-fashioned easy-chair, covered with 
striped chintz, from which not glaze 
only but color almost had disap- 
peared, with an oblong table of deal, 
completed the furni‘ure of the room. 
She made my father sit down in the 
easy-chair, placed me one in front of 
the fire, and took another at the cor- 
ner opposite my father. A moment 
of silence followed, which I, having a 
guilty conscience, felt awkward. But 
my father never allowed awkwardiess 
to accumulate. 

“T had hoped to have been able to 
call upon you long ago, Miss Clare, 
but there was some difficulty in find- 
ing out where you lived.” 
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“You are no longer surprised at 
that difficulty, I presume,” she re- 
turned with a smile, 

“ But,” said my father, “if you will 
allow an old man to speak freely ” — 

“Say what you please, Mr. Wal- 
ton. I promise to answer any ques- 
tion you think proper to ask me.” 

“My dear Miss Clare, I had not 
the slightest intention of catechising 
you, though, of course, I shall be 
grateful for. what confidence you 
please to put in me. What I meant 
to say might indeed have taken the 
form of a question, but as such could 
have been intended only for you to 
answer to yourself, — whether, name- 
ly, it was wise to place yourself at 
such a disadvantage as living in this 
quarter must be to you.” 

“Tf you were acquainted with my 
history, you would perhaps hesitate, 
Mr. Walton, before you said I placed 
myself at such disadvantage.” 

Here a thought struck me. 

“T fancy, papa, it is not for her 
own sake Miss Clare lives here.” 

“T hope not,” she interposed. 

“T believe,” I went on, “she has a 
grandmother, who probably has grown 
accustomed to the place, and is un- 
willing to leave it.” 

She looked puzzled for a moment, 
then burst into a merry laugh. 

“T see,” she exclaimed. “ How 
stupid Iam! You have heard some 
of the people in the house talk about 
grannie: that’s me! I am known in 
the house as grannie, and have been 
fora good many years now—I can 
hardly, without thinking, tell for 
how many.” 

Again she laughed heartily, and my 
father and I shared her merriment. 

“How many grandchildren have 
you then, pray, Miss Clare?” 

“Let me see.” 

She thought for a minute. 
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“T could easily tell you if it were 
only the people in this house I had to 
reckon up. They are about five and 
thirty; but unfortunately the name 
has been caught up in the neighbor- 
ing houses, and I am very sorry that 
in consequence I cannot with certain- 
ty say how many grandchildren I 
have. I think I know them all, how- 
ever; and I fancy that is more than 
many an English grandmother, with 
children in America, India, and Aus- 
tralia, can say for herself.” 

Certainly she was not older than I 
was; and while hearing her merry 
laugh, and seeing her young face 
overflowed with smiles, which ap- 
peared to come sparkling out of her 
eyes as out of two well-springs, one 
could not help feeling puzzled how, 
even in the farthest-off jest, she could 
have got the name of grannie. But 
I could at the same time recall expres- 
sions of her countenance which would 
much better agree with the name 
than that which now shone from it. 

“ Would you like to hear,” she said, 

‘when our merriment had a little sub- 
sided, “how I have so easily arrived 
at the honorable name of grannie, — 
at least all I know about it?” 

“T should be delighted,” said my 
father. 

“You don’t know what you are 
pledging yourself to when you'say 
so,” she rejoined, again laughing. 
“ You will have to hear the whole of 
my story from the beginning.” 

“ Again I say I shall be delighted,” 
returned my father, confident that 
her history could be the source of 

nothing but pleasure to him. 


CHAPTER XIX. 
HER STORY. 


THEREUPON Miss Clare began. I 
do not pretend to give her very words, 
but I must tell her story as if she 
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were telling it herself. I shall be as 
true as I can to the facts, and hope 
to catch something of the tone of the 
narrator as I go on. 

“ My mother died when I was very 
young, and I was left alone with my 
father, for I was his only child. He 
was a studious and thoughtful man. 
It may be the partiality of a daugh- 
ter, I know, but I am not necessarily 
wrong in believing that diffidence in 
his own powers alone prevented him 
from distinguishing himself. As it 
was, he supported himself and me by 
literary work of, I presume, a second- 
ary order. He would spend all his 
mornings for many weeks in the libra- 
ry of the British Museum, — reading 
and making notes; after which he 
would sit writing at home for as long 
or longer. I should have found it very 
dull during the former of these times, 
had he not early discovered that I had 
some capacity for music, and provided 
for me what I now know to have been 
the best instruction to be had. His 
feeling alone had guided him right, 
for he was without musical knowledge. 
I believe he could not have found me 
a better teacher in all Europe. Her 
character was lovely, and her music 
the natural outcome of its harmony. 
But I must not forget it is about my- 
self I have to tell you. I went to her, 
then, almost every day for a time — 
but how long that was, I can only 
guess. It must have been several 
years, I think, else I could not have 
attained what proficiency I had when 
my sorrow came upon me. 

“ What my father wrote I eannot 
tell. How gladly would I now read 
the shortest sentence I knew to be 
his! He never told me for what 
journals he wrote, or even for what 
publishers. I fancy it was work in 
which his brain was more interested 
than his heart, and which he was al- 
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ways hoping to exchange for some- 
thing more to his mind. After his 
death I could discover scarcely a scrap 
of his writings, and not a hint to guide 
me to what he had written. 

“T believe we went on living from 
hand to mouth, my father never get- 
ting so far ahead of the wolf as to be 
able to pause and choose his way. 
But I was very happy, and would 
have been no whit less happy if he 
had explained our circumstances, for 
that would have conveyed to me no 
hint of danger. Neither has any of 
the suffering I have had —at least 
any keen enough to be worth dwelling 
upon— sprung from personal priva- 
tion, although I am not unacquainted 
with hunger and cold. . 

“My happiest time was when my 
father asked me to play to him while 
he wrote, and I sat down to my old 
cabinet Broadwood,—the one you 
see there is as like it as I could find, 
—and played any thing and every 
thing I liked, — for somehow I never 
forgot what I had once learned, — 
‘while my father sat, as he said, like a 
mere extension of the instrument, 
operated upon, rather than listening, 
as he wrote. What I then thought, 
I cannot tell. I don’t believe I 
thought at all. I only musicated, as 
a little pupil of mine once said to me, 
when, having found her sitting with 
her hands on her lap before the piano, 
I asked her what she was doing: ‘I 
am only musicating,’ she answered. 
But the enjoyment was none the less 
that there was no conscious thought 
in it. 

“Other branches he taught me 
himself, and I believe I got on very 
fairly for my age. -We lived then in 
the neighborhood of the Museum, 
where I was well known to all the 
people of the place, for I used often 
to go there, and would linger about 
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looking at things, sometimes for hours 
before my father came to me; but he 
always came at the very minute he 
had said, and always found me at the 
appointed spot. I gained a great 
deal by thus haunting the Museum 
—a great deal more than I supposed 
at the time. One gain was, that I knew 
perfectly where in the place any given 
sort of thing was to be found, if it 
were there at all: I had unconscious- 
ly learned something of classification. 
“One afternoon I was waiting as 
usual, but my father did not come at 
the time appointed. I waited on and 
on till it grew dark, and the hour for 
closing arrived, by which time I was 
in great uneasiness ; but I was forced 
to go home without him. I must has- 
ten over this part of my history, foreven 
yet I can scarcely bear to speak of it. 
I found that while I was waiting, he 
had been seized with some kind of fit 
in the reading-room, and had been 
carried home, and that I was alone in 
the world. The landlady, for we only 
rented rooms in the house, was very 
kind to me, at least until she found 
that my father had left no money. 
He had then been only reading for a 
long time; and, when I looked back, 
I could see that he must have been 
short of money for some weeks at least. 
A few bills coming in, all our little 
effects— for the furniture was our 
own —were sold, without bringing suf- 
ficient to pay them. The things went 
for less than half their value, in 
consequence, I believe, of that well- 
known conspiracy of the brokers 
which they call knocking out. I was 
especially miserable at losing my 
father’s books, which, although in 
ignorance, I greatly valued — more 
miserable even, I honestly think, than 
at seeing my loved piano carried off. 
“When the sale was over, and 
every thing removed, I sat down on 
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the floor, amidst the dust and bits of 
paper and straw and cord, without a 
single idea in my head as to what 
was to become of me, or what I was 
to do next. I didn’t cry, —that Iam 
sure of, — but I doubt if in all London 
there was a more wretched child than 
myself just then. The twilight was 
darkening down, — the twilight of a 
November afternoon. Ofcourse there 
was no fire in the grate, and I had 
eaten nothing that day; for although 
the landlady had offered me some din- 
ner, and [had tried to please her by tak- 
ing some, I found I could not gwallow, 
and had to leave it. While Isat thus 
on the floor, I heard her come into 
the room, and some one with her; but 
I did not look round, and they, not 
seeing me, and thinking, I suppose, 
that I was in one of the other rooms, 
went on talking about me. All I 
afterwards remembered of their con- 
versation was some severe reflections 


on my father, and the announcement 
of the decree that I must go to the 


workhouse. Though I knew nothing 
definite as to the import of this doom, 
it filled me with horror. The moment 
they left me alone, to- look for me, as 
I supposed, I got up, and, walking as 
softly as I could,glided down the stairs, 
and, unbonneted and unwrapped, ran 
from the house, half-blind with terror. 

“T had not gone farther, I fancy, 
than a few yards, when I ran up 
against some one, who laid hold of 
me, and asked me gruffly what I 
meant by it. I knew the voice: it 
was that of an old Irishwoman who 
did all the little charing we wanted, — 
for I kept the rooms tidy, and the 
landlady cooked for us. As soon as 
she saw who it was, her tone changed ; 
and then first I broke out in sobs, and 
told her I was running away because 
they were going to send me to the 
workhouse. She burst into a torrent 
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of Irish indignation, and assured me 
that such should never be my fate 
while she lived. I must go back to 
the house with her, she said, and get 
my things; and then I should go 
home with her, until something 
better should turn up. I told her I 
would go with her anywhere, except 
into that house again; and she did 
not insist, but afterwards went by 
herself and got my little wardrobe. 
In the mean time she led me away to 
a large house in a square, of which 
she took the key from her pocket to 
open the door. It looked to me such 
a huge place !—the largest house I 
had ever been in; but it was rather 
desolate, for, except in one little room 
below, where she had scatcely more 
than a bed and a chair, a slip of car- 
pet and a frying-pan, there was not an 
article of furniture in the whole place. 
She had been put there when the last 
tenant left, to take care of the place, 
until another tenant should appear to 
turn her out. She had her houseroom 
and a trifle a week besides for her 
services, beyond which she depended 
entirely on what she could make 
by charing. When she had no house 
to live in on the same terms, she took 
a room somewhere. 

“ Here I lived for several months, 
and was able to be of use; for as 
Mrs. Conan was bound to be there 
at certain times to show any one 
over the house who brought an order 
from the agent, and this necessarily 
took up a good part of her working 
time ; and as, moreover, I could open 
the door and walk about the place as 
well as another, she willingly left me 
in charge as often as she had a job 
elsewhere. 

“On such occasions, however, I 
found it very dreary indeed, for few 
people called, and she would not un- 
frequently be absent the whole day. 
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If I had had my piano, I should have 
cared little; but I had not a single 
book, except one — and what do you 
think that was? An odd volume of 
the Newgate Calendar. I need hard- 
ly say that it had not the effect on 
me which it is said to have on some 
of its students ; it moved me, indeed, 
to the profoundest sympathy, not 
with the crimes of the malefactors, 
only with the malefactors themselves, 
and their mental condition after the 
deed was actually done. But it was 
with the fascination of a hopeless 
horror, making me feel almost as if 
I had committed every crime as I 
perused its tale, that I regarded 
them. They were to me like living 
crimes. It was not until long after- 
wards that I was able to understand 
that a man’s actions are not the man, 
but may be separated from him; that 
his character even is not the man, 
but may be changed while he yet 
holds the same individuality, — is the 
man who was blind though he now 
sees; whence it comes that, the deeds 
continuing his, all stain of them may 
yet be washed out of him. I did not, 
I say, understand all this until after- 
wards; but I believe, odd as it may 
seem, that volume of the Newgate 
Calendar threw down the first deposit 
of soil, from which afterwards sprung 
what grew to be almost a passion in 
me, for getting the people about me 
clean, —a passion which might have 
done as much harm as good, if its 
companion, patience, had not been 
sent me to guide and restrain it. In a 
word, I came at length to understand, 
in some measure, the last prayer of 
our Lord for those that crucified him, 
and the ground on which he begged 
from his Father their forgiveness, — 
that they knew not what they did. 
If the Newgate Calendar was indeed 
the beginning of this course of educa- 
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tion, I need not regret having lost 
my piano, and having that volume 
for a while as my only aid to reflec- 
tion. 

“ My father had never talked much 
to me about religion; but when he 
did, it was with such evident awe in 
his spirit and reverence in his de- 
meanor, as had more effect on me, I 
am certain, from the very paucity of 
the words in which his meaning found 
utterance. Another thing which had 
still more influence upon me was, 
that, waking one night after I had 
been asleep for some time, saw him 
on his knees by my bedside. I did 
not move or speak, for fear of disturb- 
ing him; and, indeed, such an awe 
came over me, that it would have 
required a considerable effort of the 
will for any bodily movement what- 
ever. When he lifted his head, I 
caught a glimpse of a pale, tearful 
face; and it is no wonder that the 
virtue of the sight should never have 
passed away. 

“On Sundays we went to church 
in the morning, and in the afternoon, 
in fine weather, went out for a walk ; 
or, if it were raining or cold, I played 
to him till he fell asleep on the sofa. 
Then in the evening, after tea, we 
had more music, some poetry, which 
we read alternately, and a chapter of 
the New Testament, which he always 
read to me. I mention this, to show 
you that I did not come all unpre- 
pared to the study of the Newgate 
Calendar. Still, I cannot think, that, 
under any circumstances, it could 
have done an innocent child harm. 
Even familiarity with vice is not 
necessarily pollution. There cannot be 
many women of my age as familiar 
with it in every shape as I am; and 
I do not find that I grow to regard it 
with one atom less of absolute abhor- 
rence, although I neither shudder at 
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the mention of it, nor turn with dis- 
gust from the person in whom it 
dwells. But the consolations of re- 
ligion were not yet consciously mine. 
I had not yet begun to think of God 
in any relation to myself. 

“The house was in an old square, 
built, I believe, in the reign of Queen 
Anne, which, although many of the 
houses were occupied by well-to-do 
people, had fallen far from its first 
high estate. No one would believe, to 
look at it from the outside, what a 
great place it was. The whole of the 
space behind it, corresponding to the 
small gardens of the other houses, 
was occupied by a large music-room, 
under which was a low-pitched room 
of equal extent, while all under that 
were cellars, connected with the sunk 
story in front by a long vaulted pas- 
sage, corresponding to a wooden gal- 
lery above, which formed a commu- 
nication between the drawing-room 
floor and the music-room. Most girls 
of my age, knowing these vast empty 
spaces about them, would have been 
terrified at being left alone there, 
even in mid-day. But I was, I sup- 
pose, too miserable to be frightened. 
Even the horrible facts of the New- 
gate Calendar did not thus affect me, 
not even when Mrs. Conan was later 
than usual, and the night came down, 
and I had to sit, perhaps for hours, 
in the dark, — for she would not allow 
me to have a candle for fear of fire. 
But you will not wonder that I used 
to cry a good deal, although I did 
my best to hide the traces of it, be- 
cause I knew it would annoy my 
kind old friend. She showed me a 
great deal of rough tenderness, which 
would not have been rough had not 
the natural grace of her Irish nature 
been injured by the contact of many 
years with the dull coarseness of the 
uneducated Saxon. You may be sure 
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I learned to love her dearly. She 
shared every thing with me in the 
way of eating, and would have shared 
also the tumbler of gin and water 
with which she generally ended the 
day, but something, I don’t know 
what, I believe a simple physical dis- 
like, made me refuse that altogether. 

“One evening I have particular 
cause to remember, both for itself, 
and because of something that fol- 
lowed many years after. I was in 
the drawing-room on the first floor, a 
double room with folding doors and a 
small cabinet behind communicating 
with a back stair; for the stairs were 
double all through the house, adding 
much to the eeriness of the place as I 
look back upon it in my memory. 
I fear, in describing the place so 
minutely, I may have been rousing 
false expectations of an adventure; 
but I have a reason for being rather 
minute, though it will not appear 
until afterwards. I had been looking 
out of the window all the afternoon 
upon the silent square, for, as it was 
no thoroughfare, it was only enlivened 
by the passing and returning now 
and then of a tradesman’s cart; and, 
as it was winter, there were no chil- 
dren playing in the garden. It was 
a rainy afternoon. A gray cloud of 
fog and soot hung from the whole 
sky. About a score of yellow leaves 
yet quivered on the trees, and the 
statue of Queen Anne stood bleak and 
disconsolate among the bare branches. 
I am afraid I am getting long-winded, 
but somehow that afternoon seems 
burned into me in enamel. I gazed 
drearily without interest. I brooded 
over the past; I never, at this time, 
so far as I remember, dreamed of 
looking forward. I had no hope. It 
never occurred to me that things 
might grow better. I was dull and 
wretched. I may just say here in 
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passing, that I think this experience 
is in a great measure what has en- 
abled me to understand the peculiar 
misery of the poor in our large towns, 
— they have no hope, no impulse to 
look forward, nothing to expect; 
they live but in the present, and the 
dreariness of that soon shapes the 
whole atmosphere of their spirits to 
its own likeness. Perhaps the first 
thing one who would help them has 
to do is to aid the birth of some small 
vital hope in them; that is better 
than a thousand gifts, especially those 
of the ordinary kind, which mostly do 
harm, tending to keep them what 
they are, —a prey to present and im- 
portunate wants. 

“Tt began to grow dark, and, tired 
of standing, I sat down upon the floor, 
for there was nothing to sit upon be- 
sides. There I still sat, long after it 
was quite dark. All at once a surge 
of self-pity arose in my heart. I burst 


out wailing and sobbing, and cried 
aloud, — ‘ God has forgotten me alto- 


gether!’ The fact was, I had had no 
dinner that day, for Mrs. Conan had 
expected ‘to return long before; and 
the piece of bread she had given me, 
which was all that was in the house, 
I had eaten many hours ago. But 
I was not thinking of my dinner, 
though the want of it may have had 
to do with this burst of misery. 
What I was really thinking of was, 
—that I could do nothing for any- 
body. My little ambition had always 
been to be useful. I knew I was of 
some use to my father; for I kept the 
rooms tidy for him, and dusted his 
pet books—oh, so carefully! for they 
were like household gods to me. I 
had also played to him, and I knew 
he enjoyed that: he said so, many 
times. And I had begun, though not 
long before he left me, to think how 
I should be able to help him better 
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by and by. ForI saw that he worked 
very hard,—so hard that it made 
him silent; and I knew that my 
music-mistress made her livelihood, 
partly at least, by giving lessons ; and 
I thought that I might, by and by, 
be able to give lessons too, and then 
papa would not require to work so 
hard, for I too should bring home 
money to pay for what we wanted. 
But now I was of use to nobody, I 
said, and not likely to become of any. 
I could not even help poor Mrs. 
Couan, except by doing what a child 
might do just as well as I, for I did 
not earn a penny of our living; I 
only gave the’ poor old thing time to 
work harder, that I might eat up her 
earnings! What added to the misery 
was, that I had always thought of my- 
self as a lady, — for was not papa a 
gentleman, let him be ever go poor? 
Shillings and sovereigns in his pocket 
could not determine whether a man 
was a gentleman or not! And if he 
was a gentleman, his daughter must 
be a lady. But how could I be a 
lady if I was content to be a burden 
to a poor charwoman, instead of earn- 
ing my own living, and something 
besides with which to help her? For 
I had the notion—how it came I 
cannot tell, though I know well 
enough whence it came —that posi- 
tion depended on how much a person 
was able to help other people; and 
here I was, useless, worse than use- 
less to anybody! Why did not God 
remember me, if it was only for my 
father’s sake? He was worth some- 
thing, if I was not! And I would 
be worth something, if only I had a 
chance! —‘I am of no use,’ I cried, 
‘and God has forgotten me altogeth- 
er!’ And I went on weeping and 
moaning in my great misery, until I 
fell fast asleep on the floor. 

“T have no theory about dreams 
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and visions; and I don’t know what 
you, Mr. Walton, may think as to 
whether these ended with the first 
ages of the church; but surely if one 
falls fast asleep without an idea in 
one’s head, and a whole dismal world 
of misery in one’s heart, and wakes 
up quiet and refreshed, without the 
misery, and with an idea, there can 
be no great fanaticism in thinking 
that the change may have come from 
somewhere near where the miracles 
lie, —in fact that God may have had 
something — might I not say every 
thing ? —to do with it. For my part, 
if I were to learn that he had no 
hand in this experience of mine, I 
couldn’t help losing all interest in it, 
and wishing that I had died of the 
misery which it dispelled. Certainly, 
if it had a physical source, it wasn’t 
that I was more comfortable, for I 
was hungrier than ever, and, you 
may well fancy, cold enough, having 
slept on the bare floor without any 
thing to cover me on Christmas Eve 
—for Christmas Eve it was. No 
doubt my sleep had done me good, 
but I suspect the sleep came to quiet 
my mind for the reception of the new 
idea. 

“ The way Mrs. Conan kept Christ- 
mas Day, as she told me in the morn- 
ing, was, to comfort her old bones 
in bed until the afternoon, and then 
to have a good tea with a chop; af- 
ter which she said she would have me 
read the Newgate Calendar to her. 
So, as soon as I had washed up the 
few breakfast things, I asked, if, while 
she lay in bed, I might not go out for 
a little while to look for work. She 
laughed at the notion of my being 
able to do any thing, but did not ob- 
ject to my trying. SoI dressed my- 
self as neatly as I could, and set out. 

“There were two narrow streets full 
of small shops, in which those of fur- 
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niture-brokers predominated, leading 
from the two lower corners of the 
square down into Oxford Street ; and 
in a shop in one of these, I was not 
sure which, I had seen an old piano 
standing, and a girl of about my own 
age watching. I found the shop at 
last, although it was shut up; for I 
knew the.name, and knocked at the 
door. It was opened by a stout ma- 
tron, with a not unfriendly expression, 
who asked me whatI wanted. I told 
her I wanted work. She seemed 
amused at the idea, —for I was very 
small for my age then as well as now, 
— but, apparently willing to have a 
chat with me, asked what I could do. 
I told her I could teach her daughter 
music. She asked me what made me 
come to her, and I told her. Then 
she asked me how much I should 
charge. I told her that some ladies 
had a guinea a lesson; at which she 
laughed so heartily, that I had to 
wait until the first transports of her 
amusement were over before I could 
finish by saying that for my part I 
should be glad to give an hour's les- 
son for threepence, only, if she pleased, 
I should prefer it in silver. But how 
was she to know, she asked, that I 
could teach her properly. I told her 
I would let her hear me play; where- 
upon she led me into the shop, 
through a back room in which her 
husband sat smoking a long pipe, 
with a tankard at his elbow. Hav- 
ing taken down a shutter, she man- 
aged with some difficulty to clear me 
@ passage through acrowd of furni- 
ture to the instrument, and with a 
struggle I squeezed through and 
reached it; but at the first chord I 
struck, I gave a cry of dismay. In 
some alarm she asked what was the 
matter, calling me child very kindly. 
I told her it was so dreadfully out of 
tune I couldn’t play upon it at all; 











but, if she would get it tuned, I should 
not be long in showing her that I 
could do what I professed. She told 
me she could not afford to have it 
tuned, and if I could not teach Ber- 
tha on it as it was, she couldn’t help 
it. This, however, I assured her, was 
utterly impossible ; upon which, with 
some show of offence, she reached 
over a chest of drawers, and shut 
down the cover. I believe she doubt- 
ed whether I could play at all, and 
had not been merely amusing myself 
at her expense. Nothing was left 
but to thank her, bid her good-morn- 
ing, and walk out of the house, 
dreadfully disappointed. 

“Unwilling to go home at once, I 
wandered about the neighborhood, 
through street after street, until I 
found myself in another square, with 
a number of business-signs in it, — 
one of them that of a piano-forte firm, 
at sight of which, a thought came 
into my head. The next morning I 
went in, and requested to see the 
master. The man to whom I spoke 
stared, no doubt, but he went, and re- 
turning after a little while, during 
which my heart béat very fast, in- 
vited me to walk into the counting- 
house. Mr. Perkins was amused 
with the story of my attempt to pro- 
cure teaching, and its frustration. 
If I had asked him for money, to 
which I do not believe hunger itself 
could have driven me, he would prob- 
ably have got rid of me quickly 
enough, — and small blame to him, as 
Mrs. Conan would have said; but to 
my request that he would spare a 
man to tune Mrs. Lampeter’s piano, 
he replied at once that he would, 
provided I could satisfy him as tomy 
efficiency. Thereupon he asked me 


a few questions about music, of which 
some I could answer and some I 
could not. Next he took me dnto 
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the shop, set me a stool in front of a 
grand piano, and told me to play. I 
could not help trembling a good deal, 
but I tried my best. In a few mo- 
ments, however, the tears were drop- 
ping on the keys; and, when he asked 
me what was the matter, I told him 
it was months since I had touched a 
piano. The answer did not, however, 
satisfy him; he asked very kindly 
how that was, and I had to tell him 
my whole story. Then he not only 
promised to have the piano tuned for 
me at once, but told me that I might 
go and practise there as often as I 
pleased, so long as I was a good girl, 
and did not take up with bad compa-_ 
ny. Imagine my delight! Then he 
sent for a tuner, and I suppose told 
him a little about me, for the man 
spoke very kindly to me as we went 
to the broker’s. 

“Mr. Perkins has been a good 
friend to me ever since. 

“For six months I continued to 
give Bertha Lampeter lessons. They 
were broken off only when she went 
to a dressmaker to learn her busi- 
ness. But her mother had by that 
time introduced me to several fami- 
lies of her acquaintance, amongst 
whom I found five or six pupils on 
the same terms. By this teaching, 
if I earned little, I learned much; 
and every day almost I practised at 
the music-shop. 

“When the house was let, Mrs. 
Conan took a room in the neighbor- 
hood, that I might keep up my con- 
nection, she said. Then first I was 
introduced to scenes and experiences 
with which I am now familiar. Mrs. 
Percivale might well recoil if I were 
to tell her half the wretchedness, 
wickedness, and vulgarity I have 
seen, and often had to encounter. 
For two years or so we changed about, 
at one time in an empty house, at 
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another in a hired room, sometimes 
better, sometimes worse off as regard- 
ed our neighbors, until, Mrs. Conan 
having come to the conclusion that it 
would be better for her to confine her- 
self to charing, we at last settled 
down here, where I have now lived 
for many years. 

“ You may be inclined to ask why 
I had not kept up my acquaintance 
with my music-mistress. I believe 
the shock of losing my father and 
the misery that followed made me 
feel as if my former world had van- 
ished; at all events, I never thought 
of going to her until Mr. Perkins one 
day, after listening to something I 
was playing, asked me who had 
taught me; and this brought her 
back to my mind so vividly that I re- 
solved to go and see her. She wel- 
comed me with more than kindness, — 
with tenderness, — and told me I had 
caused her much uneasiness by not 


letting her know what had become 


of me. She looked quite aghast 
when she learned in what sort of 
place and with whom I lived; but I 
told her Mrs. Conan had saved me 
from the workhouse, and was as much 
of a mother to me as it was possible 
for her to be, that we loved each oth- 
er, and that it would be very wrong 
of me to leave her now, especially 
that she was not so well as she had 
been ; and I believe she then saw the 
thing as I saw it. She made me 
play to her, was pleased, — indeed 
surprised, until I told her how I had 
been supporting myself, — and insist- 
ed on my resuming my studies with 
her, which I was only too glad to do. 
I now, of course, got on much faster, 
and she expressed satisfaction with 
my progress, but continued manifest- 
ly uneasy at the kind of thing I had 
to encounter, and become of necessity 
more and more familiar with. 
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“When Mrs. Conan fell ill, I had 
indeed hard work of it. Unlike 
most of her class, she had laid by a 
trifle of money; butas soon as she 
ceased to add to it, it began to dwin- 
dle, and was very soon gone. Do 
what I could for a while, if it had 
not been for the kindness of the 
neighbors, I should sometimes have 
been in wantof bread; and when I 
hear hard things said of the poor, I 
often think that surely improvidence 
is not so bad as selfishness. But, of 
course, there are all sorts amongst 
them, just as there are all sorts in 
every class. When I went out to 
teach, now one, now another of the 
women in the house would take 
charge of my friend; and when I 
came home, except her guardian hap- 
pened to have got tipsy, I never 
found she had been neglected. Miss 
Harper said I must raise my terms; 
but I told her that would be the loss 
of my pupils. Then she said she 
must see what could be done for me, 
only no one she knew was likely to 
employ a child like me, if I were able 
to teach ever so well. One morning 
however, within a week, a note came 
from Lady Bernard, asking me to go 
and see her. 

“JT went, and found—a mother. 
You do not know her, I think? But 
you must one day. Good people like 
you must come together. I will not 
attempt to describe her. She awed 
me at first, and I could hardly speak 
to her, —I was not much more than 
thirteen then ; but with the awe came 
a certain confidence which was far 
better than ease. The immediate re- 
sult was, that she engaged me to go 
and play for an hour, five days a 
week, at a certain hospital for sick 
children in the neighborhood, which 
she partly supported. For she had a 
strong belief that there was in music 
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a great healing power. Her theory 
was, that all healing energy operates 
first on the mind, and from it passes 
to the body, and that medicines 
render aid only by removing certain 
physical obstacles to the healing 
force. She believes that when music 
operating on the mind has procured 
the peace of harmony, the peace 
in its turn operates outward, redu- 
cing the vital powers alsa into the 
harmonious action of health. How 
much there may be in it, I cannot 
tell; but I do think that good has 
been and is the result of my playing 
to those children; for I go still, 
though not quite so often, and it is 
music to me to watch my music 
thrown back in light from some of 
those sweet, pale, suffering faces. She 
was too wise to pay me much for it at 
first. She inquired, before making 
me the offer, how much I was already 


earning, asked me upon how much I 
could support Mis. Conan and myself 
comfortably, and then made the sum 
of my weekly earnings up to that 


amount. At the same time, however, 
she sent many things to warm and 
feed the old woman, so that my mind 
was set at ease about her. She gota 
good dea] better for a while, but con- 
tinued to suffer so much from rheu- 
matism, that she was quite unfit to 
go out charing any more; and I 
would not hear of her again exposing 
herself to the damps and draughts of 
empty houses, so long as I was able 
to provide for her, —of which ability 
you may be sure I was not a little 
proud at first. 

“T have been talking for a long 
time, and yet may seem to have said 
nothing to account for your finding 
me where she left me; but I will try 
to come to the point as quickly as 
possible. 

“ Before she was entirely laid up, 
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we had removed to this place, —a 
rough shelter, but far less so than 
some of the houses in which we had 
been. I remember one in which I 
used to dart up and down like a 
hunted hare at one time; at another 
.to steal along from stair to stair like 
a well-meaning ghost afraid of fright- 
ening people; my mode of procedure 
depending in part on the time of day, 
and which of the inhabitants I had 
reason to dread meeting. It was a 
good while before the inmates of this 
house and I began to know each 
other. The landlord had turned out 
the former tenant of this garret after 
she had been long enough in the 
house for all the rest to know her, 
and, notwithstanding she had been 
no great favorite, they all took her 
part against the landlord ; and fancy- 
ing, perhaps because we kept more to 
ourselves, that we were his protégées, 
and that he had turned out Muggy 
Moll, as they called her, to make 
room for us, regarded us from the 
first with disapprobation. The little 
girls would make grimaces at me, 
and the bigger girls would pull my 
hair, slap my face, and even occasion- 
ally push me down stairs, while the 
boys made themselves far more terri- 
ble in my eyes. But some remark 
happening to be dropped one day, 
which led the landlord to disclaim all 
previous knowledge of us, things be- 
gan to grow better. And this is not 
by any means one of the worst parts 
of London. I could take Mr. Wal- 
ton to houses in the East End, where 
the manners are indescribable. We 
are all earning our bread here. Some 
have an occasional attack of drunken- 
ness, and idle about; but they are 
sick of it again after a while. I re- 
member.asking a woman once if her 
husband would be present at a little 
entertainment to which Lady Ber- 
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nard had invited them: she answered 
that he would be there if he was 
drunk, but if he was sober he 
couldn’t spare the time. 

“Very soon they began to ask me 
after Mrs. Conan; and one day I in- 
vited one of them, who seemed a de- 
cent though not very tidy woman, to 
walk up and see her; for I was anx- 
ious she should have a visitor now 
and then when I was out, as she 
complained a good deal of the loneli- 
ness. The woman consented, and 
ever after was very kind to her. But 
my main stay and comfort was an old 
woman who then occupied the room 
opposite to this. She was such a 
good creature! Nearly blind, she yet 
kept her room the very pink of neat- 
ness. I never saw a speck of dust on 


that chest of drawers, which was hers 
then, and which she valued far more 
than many a rich man values the 
house of his ancestors, — not only be- 


cause it had been her mother’s, but be- 
cause it bore testimony to the respect- 
ability of her family. Her floor and 
her little muslin window-curtain, her 
bed and every thing about her, were 
as clean as lady could desire. She 
objected to move into a better room 
below, which the landlord kindly of- 
fered her, —for she was a favorite 
from having been his tenant a long 
time and never having given him any 
trouble in collecting her rent, —on 
the ground that there were two win- 
dows in it, and therefore too much 
light for her bits of furniture. They 
would, she said, look nothing in that 
room. She was very pleased when I 
asked her to pay a visit to Mrs. 
Conan; and as she belonged to a far 
higher intellectual grade than my 
protectress, and as she had a strong 
practical sense of religion, chiefly 
manifested in a willing acceptance of 
the decrees of Providence, I think 
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she did us both good. I wish I could 
draw you a picture of her coming in 
at that door, with her all but sight- 
less eyes, the broad borders of her 
white cap waving, and her hands 
stretched out before her; for she 
was more apprehensive than if she 
had been quite blind, because she 
could see things without knowing 
what, or even in what position they 
were. The most remarkable thing to 
me was the calmness with which she 
looked forward to her approaching 
death, although without the expecta- 
tion which so many good people seem 
to have in connection with their de- 
parture. I talked to her about it 
more than once, — not with any pre- 
sumption of teaching her, for I felt 
she was far before me, but just to find 
out how she felt and what she be- 
lieved. Her answer amounted to 
this, that she had never known be- 
forehand what lay round the next 
corner, or what was going to happen 
to her, for if Providence had meant 
her to know, it could not be by going 
to fortune-tellers, as some of the 
neighbors did; but that she always 
found things turn out right and good 
for her, and she did not doubt she 
would find it so when she came to the 
last turn. 

“By degrees I knew everybody in 
the house, and of course I was ready 
to do what I could to help any of 
them. I had much to lift me into a 
higher region of mental comfort than 
was open to them; for I had music, 
and Lady Bernard lent me books. 

“Of course also I kept my rooms 
as clean and tidy as I could; and in- 
deed, if I had been more carelessly in- 
clined in that way, the sight of the 
blind woman’s would have been a 
constant reminder to me. By de- 
grees also I was able to get a few 
more articles of furniture for it, and a 
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bit of carpet to put down before the 
fire. I whitewashed the walls my- 
self, and after a while began to white- 
wash the walls of the landing as well, 
and all down the stair, which was not 
of much use to the eye, for there is no 
light. Before long some of, the other 
tenants began to whitewash their 
rooms also, and contrive to keep things 
a little tidier. Others declared they 
had no opinion of such uppish notions ; 
they weren’t for the likes of them. 
These were, generally such as would 
rejoice in wearing finery picked up at 
the rag-shop ; but even some of them 
began by degrees to cultivate a small 
measure of order. Soon this one and 
that began to apply to me for help in 
various difficulties that arose. But 
they didn’t begin to call me grannie 
for a long time after this. They used 
then to call the blind woman grannie, 
and the name got associated with the 
top of the house, and I came to be 
associated with it because I also lived 
there and we were friends. After 
her death, it was used from habit, at 
first with a feeling of mistake, seeing 
its immediate owner was gone; but 
by degrees it settled down upon me, 
and I came to be called grannie by 
everybody in the house. Even Mrs. 
Conan would not unfrequently ad- 
dress me, and speak of me too, as 
grannie, at first with a laugh, but 
soon as a matter of course. 

“I got by and by a few pupils 
amongst tradespeople of a class 
rather superior to that in which I 
had begun to teach, and from whom I 
could ask and obtain double my for- 
mer fee; so that things grew, with 
fluctuations, gradually better. Lady 
Bernard continued a true friend to 
me— but she never was other than 
that toany. Some of her friends ven- 
tured on the experiment whether I 
could teach their children; and it is 
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no wonder if they were satisfied, seeing 
I had myself such a teacher. 

“ Having come once or twice to see 
Mrs. Conan, she discovered that we 
were. gaining a little influence over 
the people in the house; and it oc- 
curred to her, as she told me after- 
wards, that the virtue of music might 
be tried there with a moral end in 
view. Hence it came that I was 
beyond measure astonished and de- 
lighted one evening by the arrival of 
a piano, — not that one, for it got more 
worn than I liked, and I was able 
afterwards to exchange it for a better. 
I found it an invaluable aid in the 
endeavor to work out my glowing 
desire of getting the people about 
me into a better condition. First I 
asked some of the children to come 
and listen while I played. LEvery- 
body knows how fond the least edu- 
cated children are of music; and I 
feel assured of its elevating power. 
Whatever the street-organs may be to 
poets and mathematicians, they are 
certainly a godsend to the children of 
our courts and alleys. The music 
takes possession of them at once, and 
sets them moving to it with rhythmi- 
cal grace. I should have been very 
sorry to make it a condition with 
those I invited, that they should sit 
still: to take from them their personal 
share in it would have been to destroy 
half the charm of the thing. A far 
higher development is needful before 
music can be enjoyed in silence and 
motionlessness. The only condition 
I made was, that they should come 
with clean hands and faces, and with 
tidy hair. Considerable indignation 
was at first manifested on the part of 
those parents whose children I re- 
fused to admit because they had neg- 
lected the condition. This necessity, 
however, did not often occur; and the 
anger passed away, while the condi- 
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tion gathered weight. After a while, 
guided by what some of the children 
let fall, I began to invite the mothers 
to join them; and at length it came to 
. be understood that, every Saturday 
evening, whoever chose to make 
herself tidy would be welcome to 
an hour or two of my music. Some 
of the husbands next began to come, 
but there were never so many of 
them present. I may just add, that 
although the manners of some of my 
audience would be very shocking to 
cultivated people, and I understand 
perfectly how they must be so, I am 
very rarely annoyed on such occa- 
sions. 

“T must now glance at another 
point in my history, one, on which I 
cannot dwell. Never since my fa- 
ther’s death had I attended public wor- 
ship. Nothing had drawn me thither; 
and I hardly know what induced me 
one evening to step into a chapel of 
which I knew nothing. There was 
not even Sunday to account for it. I 
believe, however, it had to do with 
this, that all day I had been feeling 
tired. I think people are often ready 
to suppose that their bodily condition 
is the cause of their spiritual discom- 
fort, when it may be only the occasion 
upon which some inward lack reveals 
itself. That the spiritual nature 
should be incapable of meeting and 
sustaining the body in its troubles is 
of itself sufficient to show that it is 
not in a satisfactory condition. For 
a long time the struggle for mere ex- 
istence had almost absorbed my ener- 
gies; but things had been easier for 
some time, and a reaction had at 
length come. It was not that I could 
lay any thing definite to my own 
-charge ; I only felt empty all through ; 
I felt that something was not right 
with me, that something was required 
' -of me which I was not rendering. I 
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could not, however, have told you what 
it was. Possibly the feeling had been 
for some time growing; but that day, 
so far as I can tell, I was first aware 
of it; and I presume it was the dim 
cause of my turning at the sound of 
a few singing voices, and entering 
that chapel. I found about a dozen 
people present. Something in the 
air of the place, meagre and waste as 
it looked, yet induced me to remain. 
An address followed from a pale- 
faced, weak-looking man of middle 
age, who had no gift of person, voice, 
or utterance, to recommend what he 
said. But there dwelt a more power- 
ful enforcement in him than any of 
those, — that of earnestness. I went 
again, and again; and slowly, I cannot 
well explain how, the sense of life 
and its majesty grew upon me. Mr. 
Walton will, I trust, understand me 
when I say, that to one hungering 
for bread, it is of little consequence 
in what sort of platter it is handed 
him. This was a dissenting chapel, — 
of what order, it was long before I 
knew, —and my predilection was for 
the Church-services, those to which 
my father had accustomed me; but 
any comparison of the two to the 
prejudice of either, I should still — 
although a communicant of the 
Church of England — regard with ab- 
solute indifference. 

“Tt will be sufficient for my present 
purpose to allude to the one practical 
thought which was the main fruit I 
gathered from this good man, —the 
fruit by which I know that he was 
good. It was this, — that if all the 
labor of God, as my teacher said, 
was to bring sons into glory, lifting 
them out of the abyss of evil bondage 
up to the rock of his pure freedom, 

1 Something like this is the interpretation of the 
word: “By their fruits ye shall know them,” 


given by Mr. Maurice, — an interpretation which 
opens much, —G, M. D. 
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the only worthy end of life must be 
to work in the same direction, — to be 
a fellow-worker with God. Might I 
not, then, do something such, in my 
small way, and lose no jot of my labor? 
I thought. The urging, the hope, 
grew in me. But I was not left to 
_ feel blindly after some new and un- 
known method of labor. My teacher 
taught me that the way for me to help 
others was not to tell them their duty, 
but myself to learn of Him who bore 
our griefs and carried our sorrows. 
As I learned of him, I should be 
able to help them. I have never had 
any theory but just to be their friend, 
—o do for them the best I can. 
When I feel I may, I tell them what 
has done me good, but I never urge 
any belief of mine upon their accept- 


ance. 
“Tt will now seem no more wonder- 
ful to you than to me, that I should 


remain where I am. I simply have 
no choice. I was sixteen when Mrs. 
Conan died. 
amongst whom Lady Bernard and 
Miss Harper have ever been first, ex- 
pected me to remove to lodgings in 
another neighborhood. Indeéd, Lady 
Bernard came to see me, and said she 
knew precisely the place for me. 
When I told her I should remain 
where I was, she was silent, and soon 
left me,—I thought offended. I 
wrote to her at once, explaining why 
I chose my part here; saying that I 
would not hastily alter any thing that 
had been appointed me; that I loved 


Then my friends,- 
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the people; that they called me 
grannie; that they came to me with 
their troubles; that there were few 
changes in the house now; that the 
sick looked to me for help, and the. 
children for teaching; that they 
seemed to be steadily rising in the 
moral scale; that I knew some of 
them were trying hard to be good; 
and I put it to her whether, if I were 
to leave them, in order merely, as 
servants say, to better myself, I should 
not be forsaking my post, almost my 
family; for I knew it would not be to 
better either myself or my friends: 
if I was at all necessary to them, I 
knew they were yet more necessary 
to me. 

“T have a burning desire to help 
in the making of the world clean, — 
if it be only by sweeping one little 
room in it. I want to lead some poor 
stray sheep home — not home to the 
church, Mr. Walton —I would not be 
supposed to curry favor with you. I 
never think of what they call the 
church. I only care to lead them 
home to the bosom of God, where alone 
man is true man. 

“T could talk to you all night about 
what Lady Bernard has been to me 
since, and what she has done for me 
and my grandchildren; but I have 
said enough to explain how it is that 
I am in such a questionable position. 
I fear I have been guilty of much 
egotism, and have shown my personal 
feelings with too little reserve. But 
I cast myself on your mercy.” 
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Dear Mr. Epiror,—I send you 
the enclosed story, thinking it may 
* be of use to you in reforming the 
reading habits of the present genera- 
tion. It is a little snare I laid for 
my wife and daughter in the shape 
of a story which I sent to “ The Even- 
ing Drop-Light,” a daily paper which 
they — wife and daughter — read 
every night. 

I had suspected them, as well as 
the rest of the present generation, of 
a very superficial method of reading. 
They always turn over to the last 
page to see how a story is to come out, 
look along the tops of sentences, pick 
out a passage here and there, and 
get a smattering of the subject before 
they read any further; perhaps con- 
tent themselves with this. 

You will observe, then, that I wrote 
my little tale with design, making 
the beginnings of my paragraphs con- 


tradict the ends, and misleading the’ 


reader with my closing sentence. 

The result was more than satisfac- 
tory. On returning to the parlor at 
the end of the evening from my 
library, where I had been working up 
a new theory on the Scandinavian 
language, for “ The Borrioboola Gha 
Journal” (with which I am correspond- 
ing), I found my wife and daughter 
actually about to fling shovels and 
tongs at each other in the height of 
a quarrel. I inquired the cause, and 
found it to be the dénotiment of a 
story in “The Evening Drop-Light,” 
Maria insisting that the heroine, Juli- 
ana Mowbray, had married Zephaniah 
Tubbs, and my wife as firm that she 
had married Marmaduke Dalrymple. 

“ Why did not they refer to the 
newspaper ?” I asked. 

It seemed that the paper was al- 


ready burned up. Jemima had come 
up for a waste paper just as my wife 
had finished reading “The Evening 
Drop-Light,” and she had given it to 
Jemima to save looking for another. 

[Mem. Iwas secretly pleased. A 
lesson to wife and daughter, that 
there’s some use in saving the daily 
papers. | 

I was able to take another copy of 
the paper from my pocket, having 
provided myself with a duplicate, and 
read aloud the story, silently leaving 
the moral lesson to strike home to 
their hearts. 

I discovered from this little trick 
that my wife was in the habit of only 
reading the ends of sentences, and my 
daughter the beginning; both look- 
ing at the wind-up. 

For such superficial sketches as the 
one I enclose, this, perhaps, is quite 
sufficient attention to give; but I am 
sorry to see that such is the prevailing 
method of reading every thing in our 
helter-skelter days. Even in a liter- 
ary paper the other day, the critic of 
ar article in another journal, after 
complaining of a mistake made by 
the writer, is forced to add a P.S. to 
confess that on reading through the 
whole of the sentence objected to, he - 
finds the writer had made no such 
mistake. 

If, then, Mr. Editor, you would 
unite with me for a while, in writing 
in such a manner that the public 
should find that to read an article in 
order to understand it, it is best to 
under-stand it, not to pass over it, 
we may have done something for 
reform. 

THE CONCEALED ADDER. 

Juliana Mowbray decided to marry 
Zephaniah Tubbs. There was the 
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name against him, to be sure; and it 
was a terrible thought to sink a Mow- 
bray into Tubbs. And there was no 
eomfortable way of shortening his 
first name ; there was nothing endear- 
ing in Zeph, and it was a hateful 
monosyllable to write. Of course 
our readers will suppose that she took 
him on account of his money, as that 
is the way in novels. But we must 
explain that Zephaniah’s position was 
no more promising than that of his 
rival, Marmaduke Dalrymple. And 
let it here be stated, that, in this 
country, we have less opportunity for 
mariages de convenance than in an 
older society. Because with us there 
is more difficulty in deciding which is 
the bon parti, which the likely young 
man; the young clerk, who is begin- 
ning with sweeping out his master’s 
store, is quite as likely to be the mil- 
lionnaire in the course of a few years, 


as the young mustachioed gentleman 


who stands and chaffs him. It was 
not, then, a question of exterior eligi- 
bilities that had made Juliana hesi- 
tate in her choice; but which did she 
really like the best, — dear old honest 
Zephaniah, or attractive, charming 
Marmaduke? She decided, as we have 
said, in favor of the former, and was 
in the act of giving to the servant 
her note, in which she fixed that very 
evening for him to call, when Mar- 
maduke was announced. She sent 
away the servant. Dalrymple came 
to say he was to sail the next day for 
Liverpool, with his invalid father, 
whom his physician had ordered away 
directly. He wanted one encour- 
aging, decisive word from Juliana; 
and she gave it to him. 

One of the reasons that had led 
Juliana always to favor Zephaniah 
was, that it was so easy and pleasant 
to geton with him. He had been one 
of Juliana’s friends from childhood ; 
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and there was a certain honesty in 
his thoughts and expressious that 
made her feel that here was a man 
to lean upon. And even a young 
girl can acknowledge the charm of 
sincerity, and recognize the courage 
that accompanies it. Marmaduke 
approached her differently, and the 
charm he held over her was from the 
very contrast. She could not read 
him thoroughly, so he imposed upon 
her. Sometimes she believed she 
hated him; but that was when she 
thought him in love with her cousin 
Agnes. But when to-day he came 
to tell her of the attack of apoplexy 
that had prostrated his father, in con- 
sequence of severe pecuniary losses; 
that it was necessary that his father 
should leave the country directly for 
change of scene, and that he, Mar- 
maduke must accompany him, and 
that he meant to return and win a 
name, but that he needed her love to 
give him the courage, she could not re- 
fuse it; she saw directly she had loved 
no other, and promised him her hand. 
The courage of Zephaniah was that 
of constancy. No word could ever 
separate him from Juliana’s side. It 
seemed almost as if he were deter- 
mined to bury his ungraceful name 
in garlands of graces. Day after day 
he contrived to bring Juliana bas- 
kets of exquisite flowers from his 
greenhouse, the rarest books, the ~ 
choicest pictures. He could see 
clearly as well as speak sincerely, and 
detected the sadness on Juliana’s face, 
and was generous enough to try to 
while away her sorrow, though he 
knew it came from an absence of a 
rival. Marmaduke lingered abroad, 
and his letters, all that sustained 
Juliana, were few and far between. 
[We are forced to leave out some 
pages fom this novelette, with the 
part that explains its name, preserv- 
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ing only the close. — Zditor “Op 
AnD New.” ] 

When Juliana heard of Zephaniah’s 
loss of fortune she hastened to his 
mother’s to offer her sympathy. It 
was all too true. The whole Tubbs 
family were wrecked in one common 
disaster. “ Angel,’ said Zephaniah, 
when he saw Juliana, “I knew that 
you would not forsake us; although 
books tell us that with fortune, friends 
flee from us.” “No,” said Juliana; 
“my love you may always depend 
upon.” She might have added that 
romancers make a great mistake when 
they make out that with loss of for- 
tune one loses all one’s friends. It 
is then, most frequently, that one finds 
them. But Juliana did not stop to 
philosophize; she only mentioned her 
secret marriage to Marmaduke Dal- 
rymple, also thatin England he had dis- 
covered he was an heir to an immense 


estate, and that one of his first objects 
in life would be to set the family of 
Tubbs upon their proper bases. 

It was now that Zephaniah’s tem- 


per shone out with its own lustre. It 
shows a heart of true metal to be 
able to receive well. Itis easy enough 
to dispense favors, but it seems deroga- 
tory to accept them, and harder still 
fora man to take them from a woman. 
We read of King Cophetua and the 
beggar maid, but are not so well 
pleased when a queen stoops to marry 
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her boot-black. Not, indeed, that 
Zephaniah was a boot-black, nor was 
Juliana a queen. She could not even 
tell him that she had married a duke. 
But then she had married a Marmaduke 
in becoming the bride of Dalrymple. 

Happy was Juliana’s father to be 
able to present his daughter to his 
friends as the bride of a man worthy 
of her. He gave a magnificent party 
to celebrate her marriage, at which 
were present the five brothers, whose 
interesting history we have related 
[in the omitted passage.— E£d.], with 
their five brides. The dresses were 
magnificent ; and each bride was ac- 
companied with ten bridesmaids, this 
making sixty brides and bridesmaids. 
The brides and two of the maids wore 
white; so the rest of the bridesmaids, 
fifty-six, could divide the colors of 
the rainbow between them. Seven 
violet, seven indigo, seven blue, seven 
green, seven yellow, seven orange, 
seven red; and in the mazes of the 
dance they became one flash of a 
solar ray. 

P.S. to the Editor. In making 
such a trap for readers, let me advise 
you to tuck a bit of morality into the 
middle of each sentence. It is al- 
ways skipped, and makes a good place 
for one who only reads the ends of 
sentences to begin at. 

Yours, 
Pater FAMILIAS. 
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THE INTERNATIONAL. 
BY C. F. DUNBAR. 


Tue International Association of 
Working-men has lately-finished the 
seventh year of its existence. In 
these seven years it has effected an 
organization in England, France, 
Belgium, Holland, Germany, Italy, 
Spain, and finally in the United 
States. It has held five interna- 
tional congresses, and has recruited a 
body of adherents so immense, that, 
even if we reject as exaggerated the 
estimate of seven millions which is 
made by some, the power of the mass 
to excite the apprehensions of op- 
ponents, and stimulate the confidence 
of supporters, makes it a matter of 
little consequence whether the aggre- 
gate be a few millions more or less. 
It has brought once more into the 
field of discussion, and this time in 
their most alarming form, social ques- 
tions which most men believed, and 
perhaps hoped, were settled forever. 
By a judicious use of the material 
which industrial and political agita- 
tion has supplied in profusion, it has 
been able to influence profoundly the 
ideas of the laboring population upon 
the Continent, and to some extent in 
England ; and even if its name were 
not already indissolubly connected 
with the most startling historical 
events of the last year, it has in 
other ways reached a position which 
indicates that this singular organiza- 
tion may become one of the most 
powerful influences in shaping the 
history of the last third of this cen- 
tury. We say that this is possible, 
rather than certain, because, as we 
shall presently see, the International 
already shows itself subject to infirmi- 
ties which may in the end not only 
limit its influence, but cut short its 
career. 


The germ of the organization is 
apparently to be found in a visit made 
in 1862 by a delegation of French 
workmen to the Universal Exhibition 
in London. This delegation travelled 
under the sanction, if not at the 
charge, of the imperial government ; 
but it is worth noticing, that the keen- 
sighted prefect of police assured the 
delegates that nothing short of the 
emperor’s own direction induced him 
to countenance the proceeding. The 
acquaintances formed in London, and 
the correspondence which followed, 
led to a second meeting in 1863, for 
which the imperial sanction was not 
received nor asked ; nor was it needed. 
The plan of international combination 
had taken form; and in the words of 
one of the -earliest actors in the 
matter, “There was no time to or- 
ganize ; but the idea was thrown out, 
and it would already have been diffi- 
cult to prevent its development.” 
After another year of preliminary 
action, a meeting was finally held in 
St. Martin’s Hall in London on the 
28th of September, 1864, at which 
the Association was fairly launched, 
with substantially the same organiza- 
tion which it now has. 

It is important to observe, that no 
political influence appears to have 
prompted this combination. Both 
the French and the English founders 
of the Association were no doubt 
strongly democratic in their political 
notions, — George Odger was among 
the English founders, and among the 
French was Tolain, a Parisian me- 
chanic, and a member of the Left in 
the National Assembly last year, — 
but politics was not the subject then 
uppérmost in their minds. Between 
them and the Leicester Square col- 
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ony of political exiles, there was, in 
fact, from the start, a certain coolness. 
The exiles were, after all, bowrgeois in 
the eyes of the French members of the 
International, and neither had nor de- 
sired a share in a movement of which 
the object was “the emancipation of 
laboring-men,” and not the interests 
of Jacobinism ; while, on the other 
hand, the French founders of the As- 
sociation were long distrusted by tlte 
suspicious republicans, and charged 
with Bonapartist leanings. What 
else could men expect, who professed 
to represent the toiling masses, and to 
be republicans, and who, nevertheless, 
stood aloof from political conspiracy ? 

The form of organization adopted 
by the St. Martin’s Hall meeting is 
simple but efficient. The business 
of the Association is managed by a 
general council, which from the first 
has had its seat in London. This 
council, with the aid of secretaries 
for the different languages, conducts 
the correspondence with the various 
branches of the Association, watches 
all events which affect the common 
interest, shapes the business to be laid 
before the annual congress, collects 
and gives information, and in every 
way acts as the living bond of union 
between the organized working-men of 
different countries. It has now no pres- 
ident ; a solemn vote having decided 
in 1868 that such an office is mon- 
archical in its nature, even though 
it be purely honorary, and divested 
of all power. The council is ap- 
pointed by a congress of delegates 
. from all the branches of the Inter- 
national, and is therefore nominally 
the agent of a quasi legislative body, 
which in its turn represents the general 
will of the mass. The congress itself 
must be a picturesque assemblage, 
drawn as it is from many nations, and 
transacting its business in three 
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languages at.once. The composition 
of the mass represented by it is suffi- 
ciently complex. In every country 
where the International has a foot- 
hold, there is, as arule, a central federal 
council, under which are arranged in 
due subordination the branches, sec- 
tions, and local groups into which the 
great body is divided. Legal obsta- 
cles in some countries require the 
abandonment of a part of this ma- 
chinery ; while, on the other hand, by a 
singularly elastic arrangement, trades- 
unions and other similar “ societies 
of resistance ” may be affiliated with 
the International without losing their 
own organization, or ceasing to con- 
trol their own affairs. It is to this 
concession that the movement owes 
much of its success in obtaining the 
adhesion of trades-unionists in Eng- 
land. It must be added, that the funds 
placed at the disposition of the general 
council are upon a modest scale, the 
annual payment for this purpose by 
each member of the International be- 
ing fixed at about two cents, the collec- 
tion of which appears to be slightly 
irregular. In some cases, however, 
considerable sums have been raised 
by contribution for special purposes, 
although the amount thus expended 
has no doubt been grossly exagger- 
ated. Thirty or forty newspapers 
in Europe, and several in the United 
States, support and propagate the 
principles of the Association. 

The International, however, is not 
a secret society, as the term is usually 
understood. The regulations forbid 
the secret organization of any section, 
even in countries where the govern- 
ment is actively hostile; there are ap- 
parently no passwords or other sim- 
ilar contrivances; the proceedings of 
the annual congresses are public, and 
their formal action is given to the 
world in print. Indeed, the managers 
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affect to pride themselves upon the 
open character of what they insist is 
a general uprising and advance of the 
laboring class for the conquest of its 
proper position, and they deny all 
charges of hidden movements. That 
there is a certain occult action, how- 
ever, and that besides what is given 
the world there are esoteric schemes 
and views, is almost inevitable in an 
association consisting of a vast and 
ignorant mass, managed by a com- 
pact council of able leaders. In- 
deed, we find in a resolution adopted 
by the conference held in London in 
September last, a direct reference to 
certain “resolutions not intended for 
publicity ;” but irrespective of these, 
which may or may not be important, 
it is hardly possible that the mana- 
gers should not have plans of action 
into which their followers are initiated 
only as occasion may require, and 
which their practically firm tenure 
of power enables them to mature at 
their leisure. 

What, then, is the purpose of this 
organization? To answer this ques- 
tion, we must trace the history of the 
International a little in detail, and 
follow its development from the St. 
Martin’s Hall meeting until the pres- 
ent time. The inquiry will show us 
that a part, at least, of the founders 
have lived to see their work produce 
very different fruit from that which 
they intended; and that, like thou- 
sands of schemers before, they have 
found it easier to arouse popular forces 
to activity, than to control them after- 
wards. 

The statutes framed in 1864, and 
stillin force, declare that the Associa- 
tion is founded in order “to procure 
a central medium of communication 
and co-operation between working- 
men’s societies existing in different 
countries, and aiming to the same end; 
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viz., the protection, advancement, and 
complete emancipation of the laboring 
classes.” The preamble recites that the 
subjection of working-men to capital is 
the source of all political, moral, and 
material servitude ; that their enfran- 
chisement is not a local or national 
problem, but concerns all civilized 
nations ; and that their efforts in this 
direction ought not to tend to the 
establishment of class privileges, but 
to secure the same rights and duties 
for all. The council is required to 
unite, if possible, in every country, 
all existing societies of working-men 
into a national society, subject always 
to the laws governing the nation. 
But nothing appears in the statutes 
or regulations then adopted, looking 
towards a systematic organization of 
labor against capital, and still less 
towards the forcible overturn of exist- 
ing society. The founders were thor- 
oughly imbued with the notion that 
capital now holds labor in subjection, 
and probably they all inclined towards 
socialistic arrangements of some sort. 
They do not seem, however, to have 
proposed to themselves any definite 
remedy, nor even to have undertaken 
a war upon the evil. “We wish,” 
said the secretaries of the organiza- 
tion in Paris, “to found an association 
which, by study, may bring on by 
degrees the emancipation of labor.” 
Especially was all idea of political 
action repelled. “It is a society for 
study, and not a new Carbonari,”’ — 
said Fribourg, one of the orators of 
the International in 1865, and more 
recently one of its historians. This 
conception of an association for pur- 
poses of study, to include the consoli- 
dated trades-unions of Europe, is 
perhaps whimsieal; but we know of 
no reason to doubt the sincerity of 
those who formed it. 

It is not surprising, however, that 
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the mass of working-men found this 
scheme colorless, and that the Inter- 
national had some difficulty in getting 
beyond its day of small things. Those 
to whom it addressed itself were for 
the most part violent republicans, 
with more inclination to barricades 
than to social science. The mass, too, 
regarded a well-organized strike to be 
supported by the Association as the 
natural form of a practical movement 
in aid of labor; but the International 
discouraged strikes. “Study first,” 
itsaid; “see if the economical con- 
ditions of the country permit higher 
wages, and whether you have truth 
and justice with you.” An invitation 
to the general study of political econo- 
my, it is to be feared, does not great- 
ly stimulate the average working-man. 
Even in the International itself, the 
English members appear to have been 
disposed to favor an active organiza- 
tion for the support of strikes; while 
the leading French members patient- 
ly pursued their plan of inquiry, 
comparison, and study. 

The International held its first 
congress in September, 1866, at Ge- 
neva. The number of adherents te 
. the Association was not yet large; and 
the congress itself consisted of only 
sixty delegates, of whom the majority 
were Swiss and French, with a few 
from England. Efforts were made 
from the outside to give the meeting 
a political turn, but without success ; 
and the first congress separated with- 
out any marked change in the views 
or action of the Association. Some 
light is thrown, however, upon the 
meaning then attached to the phrases 
which we have quoted above from the 
statutes of the society, by a paper 
read before the congress by the French 
delegation. This paper, which was 
elaborately prepared by men who had 
evidently thought much, but whose 
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culture in this direction had gone lit- 
tle further than a reading of Proud- 
hon, declares that “the purpose of 
the International is, by scientific 
means, and pacifically if possible, to 
bring the laboring-class to emancipa- 
tion, and to equality of rights, not in 
theory only, but in practice.” The 
parenthesis is ominous, but its grav- 
ity is not increased by any thing that 
follows. The reservation of interest 
for the use of capital is declared to be 
immoral, compulsory education is con- 
demned, protection and free-trade are 
declared to be alike unimportant so 
long as labor is not free, and strikes 
are deprecated. As for the re-organi- 
zation of labor, the paper condemns 
the scheme of an association to be im- 
posed by authority. “Capital is as 
necessary for production as labor,” it is 
contended; “and the cause of the 
present conflict is to be found in their 
existing relations.” 

The majority of the congress, who 
approved this paper, were then social- 
ists but not communists; and, more- 
over, were of that school of socialists 
which rests its hope upon voluntary 
contract, and not upon the interven- 
tion of authority or force. For this 
reason they rejected a proposition 
made by the English delegates for 
using the influence of the Association 
to secure a limitation of the hours of 
labor, as being an infraction of the 
liberty of contract between employer 
and employed. The Parisian mem- 
bers, moreover, brought forward for 
future discussion a project for convert- 
ing the International into a universal 
co-operative society, in which products 
should be exchanged for services, and 
the members should be aided in find- 
ing employment in any part of Eu- 
rope. The Paris branch of the Asso- 
ciation appears to have elaborated this 
scheme subsequently so far as to lay 
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plans,for its practical introduction, and 
for the education of mechanics by 
travel during apprenticeship. But 
these agreeable studies were soon 
broken off, by the unwelcome appari- 
tion of sterner questions than had yet 
been discussed by the schemers. 

Several strikes which occurred in 
the early part of 1867, and with which 
the French members of. the Interna- 
tional found it impossible to avoid all 
connection, strengthened the influence 
of the party which desired to make the 
Association a militant organization. 
In this state of things the second con- 
gress was held at Lausanne in Sep- 
tember, 1867 ; and here for the first 
time, we believe, communism made 
its appearance in the International, 
and claimed the field as its own. 

At this juncture the prospects of 
the Association were not flattering. 
Its growth had not been rapid, and 


its vitality was apparently low. The 
society for study was, in fact, like to 


prove a failure. The congress had 
sixty-three names on its roll; but of 
these nearly one-half were Swiss, with, 
however, a little new leaven of Ger- 
mans and Belgians. A resolution 
was laid before the congress declaring 
that working-men’s associations in 
their present form tend to create a 
lower and still more wretched class, 
and that therefore the social transfor- 
mation can only be effected safely by 
measures acting upon the whole of 
society. The blow thus aimed at 
socialistic and co-operative schemes 
was followed up by Dr. Paépe, a jour- 
neyman printer of Brussels, and ap- 
parently a man of some native power, 
who defined these measures as includ- 
ing, among other things, the occupation 
of the soil as common property, and 
the practical abolition of rights of 
inheritance. 

A long discussion ensued, in which 
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the leading French members, with 
some Swiss, defended private owner- 
ship. “Collective property,” ex- 
claimed one of the Swiss, “would be 
the stunting of the individual; and I 
hope to be well dead before we get to 
that.” “But,” retorted Dr. Paépe, “I 
would not have the soil collective 
property to-day, with the existing 
political constitutions. I can only 
admit collective property of the land 
in a ‘mutualist society.’” He found 
support among the German delegates ; 
but the majority were against him for 
the time, and the question was reserved 
for the next congress. Resolutions 
were passed once more favoring so- 
cieties for production and mutual 
credit as the best means for raising 
the condition of the laboring-class, and 
declaring, that, while working-men 
must help each other in defending 
their wages, the suppression of the 
wages-system is a higher end, which 
must be reached by the study of 
economical measures; and the con- 
gress adjourned without committing 
itself to any marked departure from 
the views upon which the Association 
had thus far acted. The great ques- 
tion, however, which every socialistic 
scheme must finally meet had been 
put, and it was to be answered in a 
place and under circumstances which 
promised a different solution from 
that indicated at Lausanne. 

Before its separation the congress 
of Lausanne, partly from sympathy 
and partly to quiet the suspicions of 
republican agitators, had voted its 
adhesion to the revolutionary “ Con- 
gress of Peace and. Liberty,” which 
was soon to meet at Geneva, but with 
the reservation that peace and liberty 
must be advanced by the re-organiza- 
tion of society. The Congress of Peace 
and Liberty met: there was a sharp 
encounter between Garibaldi and 
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other leaders, to the high entertain- 
ment of the wits of Europe, and the 
congress broke up in a scene of confu- 
sion which was the reverse of peaceful ; 
but before it disappeared it had at 
least been able to fasten a certain 
political character upon the Interna- 
tional, as a result of which the French 
Govefnment, which for a time seems 
to have hoped to turn the Association 
to account in its own way, broke up 
the open organization in Paris and 
began a series of prosecutions. The 
trials elicited little information of im- 
portance, and the penalties inflicted 
were light; but the power of the 
French leaders who had attempted to 
hold the International to its original 
scheme was broken, and the move- 
ment which they had organized 
passed beyond their control. 

It was therefore under doubtful au- 
spices that the Congress of Brussels 


met in 1868, in an atmosphere sur- 
charged with radicalism. Of the one 
hundred members, more than half 
were Belgians; and of those who sur- 
rounded and influenced the congress 
the most active were the colony of 


political refugees. The triumph of 
communism was assured from the 
start ; and, in entire indifference to the 
protests of a minority, it was sealed 
by the adoption of resolutions declar- 
ing that the soil, the mines, the forests, 
and the railways in the re-organized 
state must be common property. 
“These great instruments of labor 
which exist to-day for the sole advan- 
tage of the capitalist, ought for the fu- 
ture to profit the laborer only.” The 
significance of these declarations needs 
little commentary. Limited in terms 
to real property, they cover in princi- 
ple the whole ground of individual 
rights ; and their adoption marked the 
transformation of the International 
into a propaganda of communism, in 
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that order of society in which’ real 
hardship and legitimate discontent 
supply the agitator with his most 
hopeful material. 

Many recruits obtained upon 
this basis made their appearance 
at the congress of the International 
held at Basle in September, 1869. 
By their aid resolutions were passed 
declaring the abolition of landed 
property, and systematizing the man- 
agement of its domain by “the col- 
lectivity.” And yet the assembly 
shrank from declaring the abolition 
of the right of inheritance. “ What 
had passed through the minds of the 
delegates?” says Fribourg; and he 
conjectures that they had not fairly 
considered all the consequences of 
their own doctrines. Property in the 
abstract could easily be voted out of 
existence; “but the question of in- 
heritance might present itself in a 
short time for each individual, and 
they knew precisely whatit might be.” 
It was at this congress that Bakou- 
nine, a Russian refugee and one of 
the leaders of the newly affiliated com- 
munists, uttered a phrase which has 
taken its place in the political vocab- 
ulary of our day. “I vote for the 
collective possession of the soil in 
particular, and of all social wealth in 
general, for the purpose of a social 
liquidation. I demand the destruc- 
tion of all states, national and terri- 
torial, and the foundation on their 
ruins of the international state of 
working-men.” “ Science!” exclaimed 
another, —“ if science-is in contra- 
diction with our revolutionary aspira- 
tions, so much the worse for science: 
it is for it to yield before our princi- 
ples; but our principles must not 
give way to any thing.” 

In tracing the principles of the In- 
ternational to this point, we have 
followed the public and authentic 
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report of its proceedings. That 
from the beginning it contained men 
whose theories of social re-organiza- 
tion were as dangerous and destruc- 
tive as any it has since avowed, and 
whose schemes were as frantic, we do 
not doubt. Such a man, for example, 
is Karl Marx, the learned Franco- 
German exile, a communist from the 
middle class, who, as a‘ corresponding 
secretary of the Association, has long 
acted as its evil genius, though sel- 
dom seen.in its public movements. 
Ill-conditioned journalists indeed, and 
dreamy professors, have apparently 
had far more influence than men of 
the laboring class, in guiding the As- 
sociation for the last three years. 
Such men formed a good fourth of 
the Congress of Basle; and enough of 
their correspondence has come to light 
to show clearly their efforts to engage 
the Association in an organized war 


upon the middle class, to which they 
themselves belong. And, on the other 
hand, we should be far from saying 
that the individual members of the 
International have to-day adopted 
‘ with unanimity the ideas to which the 


Association is committed. But the 
discipline of that great body is like 
that of an army: the mass moves 
under the impulsion of the controlling 
power, with little regard to the will 
of the units which compose it. The 
trade society which joins the Interna- 
tional joins as a whole; and thence- 
forward the will of the central au- 
thority is as inexorably binding upon 
all, as it is in the every-day instance 
of a strike ordered by the vote of a 
trades-union. 

It now remains to examine some of 
the steps by which the International 
assumed its present political character. 
In spite of the unfraternal close of 

_the sessions of the League of Peace 
and Liberty at Geneva in 1867, a sec- 
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ond congress met at Berne in 1868, 
To this body the Congress of the In- 
ternational at Brussels sent a resolu- 
tion of unexampled frankness, inform- 
ing the League that its presence in 
the world was unnecessary, inviting 
it to dissolve, and recommending toits 
members to join the sections of the In- 
ternational.. To a portion of the 
League this proposition was not un- 
welcome; and when, upon the intro- 
duction of resolutions favoring the 
equalization of classes and individuals, 
the extreme communist party found 
itself in the minority, it withdrew in 
wrath, formed the “ International Al- 
liance of the Socialist Democracy,” 
and declared itself a branch of the In- 
ternational. 

This Alliance declared itself athe- 
istic, and demanded the political and 
economical equalization of all classes 
and both sexes, together with the 
ownership in common, not only 
of land, but of all instruments of 
labor and all other capital; and it 
even called for the uniform education 
of children from their birth, in order 
to remove all individual inequalities. 
It declared that existing governments 
must be reduced to merely adminis- 
trative functions, and finally disap- 
pear in the universal union of indus- 
trial and agricultural associations ; and 
that in the common interest of work- 
ing-men all idea of “self-styled patriot- 
ism” and national rivalry must be 
rejected. The roll of this Associa- 
tion contained the names of men and 
women alike, little known for the most 
part, except in the obscure history of 
that seething Continental radicalism 
of which Brussels and Geneva are 
the foci. In the eyes of these men, 
Louis Blanc and Mazzini are re-ac- 
tionary. Garibaldi himself is under 
suspicion, and Robespierre was 4 
bourgeois who cheated the people by 
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a compromise. Their adhesion to the 
International was accepted; and the 
Alliance continued its existence until 
August, 1871, when it was dissolved, 
and the “incident” of the Alliance 
of the Socialist Democracy was de- 
clared by the London Conference of 
the International to be finished. The 
International had absorbed the Alli- 
ance, but the Alliance had given its 
own tinge to the action of the Inter- 
national for three eventful years. 

It is sometimes denied by agitators 
of the sentimental class that anybody 
in this country, at any rate, is labor- 
ing to bring on a war between labor 
and capital. But what shall we say of 
the following sentences, taken from a 
letter addressed to the general council 
by W. H. Sylvis, then president of the 
National Labor Union of the United 
States, and read at the Congress of 
Basle? —“I am happy to receive 


such kindly words from our fellow- 


working-men across the water. Our 
cause is a common one; it is war be- 
tween poverty and wealth. . . . Our 
late war resulted in the building up 
of the most infamous moneyed aristoc- 
racy on the face of the earth. This 
moneyed power is fast eating up the 
substance of the people. We have 
made war upon it, and we mean to 
win. If we can, we will win through 
the ballot-box; if not, then we will 
resort to sterner means. A little 
blood-letting is sometimes necessary 
in desperate cases.” Mr. Sylvis is 
now dead,—cut off, as we are as- 
sured, “in the zenith of his fame;” 
but we have no reason to doubt that 
his mantle has fallen upon some 
worthy successor. The United States, 
it must be added, have made but lit- 
tle figure in the public proceedings 
of the International. A good deal 
of difficulty was found in opening 
communication; and it was not-until 
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the Congress of Basle in 1869, that 
an American delegate made his ap- 
pearance, in the person of A. C. Cam- 
eron, a Chicago journalist. The gen- 
eral council has long had as its secre- 
tary for the United States, George 
Eccarius, a German tailor of London, 
and one of the earliest members. 
We suspect, however, that Cluseret, 
who found himself a prisoner with 
the Parisian leaders in Sainte Péla- 
gie in 1868, and soon after visited the 
United States as an agent-of the In- 
ternational, had more to do than Ec- 
carius in extending the organization 
to this country. 

Little has occurred since the Con- 
gress of Basle to change the charac- 
ter then impressed upon the Associa- 
tion. The right of inheritance has 
not yet received its formal denial ; but 
the principle of community of landed 
property being accepted, the right 
must fall with that to which it at- 
taches. The conference of delegates 
which niet in London in September, 
1871, recommended the formation of 
female branches of the International, 
and also declared that “the constitu- 
tion of the working-class into a polit- 
ical party is indispensable, in order to 
insure the triumph of the social rev- 
olution, and its ultimate end, —the 
abolition of classes;” but in each 
case the conference merely gave for- 
mal expression to principles already 
adopted in practice. The original 
theory of the Association, as a body 
formed for investigation, is still so far 
recognized, that the collection of sta- 
tistics bearing upon the labor ques- 
tion is urged upon the branches in 
every country; but it may be doubted 
whether such statistics as are collect- 
ed will go far beyond the needs of the 
Association in its political character. 

The events of 1870 and 1871 have 
at last fixed the attention of the 
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world upon the International, and 
. have changed the contemptuous in- 
difference with which it was regarded 
by many to a panic of apprehension. 
Those events, however, do not pre- 
sent it in any new light; and the 
’ direct influence of ‘the Association in 
bringing them about has undoubted- 
ly been grossly exaggerated. Med- 
dling in every thing, turning every 
movement, good or bad, to account, 
and sedulously magnifying its own 
importance, the Association has not 
yet, we believe, reached the point 
where it cares to set revolutions on 
foot by direct means. 

At present it gains more by leav- 
ing the initiative to individuals or 
to other bodies, and by accepting 
after the fact a joint responsibility 
for whatever is done by the class to 
whose sympathy it appeals and among 
whom it seeks to recruit. Of this 
character, we believe, was its official 
connection with the Commune of 
Paris. Among the members of that 
singular body were members of the 
International, and also men who had 
long been its enemies. Nevertheless, 
while the ruins of Paris were still 
smoking, the general council of Lon- 
don issued an address defending the 
acts done under the Commune, from 
the assassination of Generals Lecomte 
and Clément Thomas, to the burning 
of the public buildings. “ Working- 
men’s Paris with its Commune,” the 
address declares, “ will be forever cel- 
ebrated as the glorious harbinger of 
a new society.” And what will be 
the form of that society? “The 
Commune intended to abolish that 
class-property which makes the labor 
of the many the wealth of the few. 
It aimed at the expropriation of the 
expropriators. It wanted to make 
individual property a trust by trans- 
forming the means of production, 
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land and capital, now chiefly the 
means of enslaving and exploiting 
labor, into mere instruments of free 
and associated labor.” 

All this is hazy enough as regards 
the precise form of the re-organized 
society; but so much is clear, that 
property in land and in the great 
fixed capitals is the first point of at- 
tack; and hence the indifference or 
hostility to the movement shown by 
a rural population of small proprie- 
tors; and hence the cool assumption 
by which the Commune proposed to 
“bring the rural producers under the 
intellectual lead of the central towns 
of their districts, and there secure to 
them, in the working-men, the natu- 
ral trustees of their interests.” The 
International itself has repeatedly 
urged the necessity of organization 
among “rural producers;” but 
France was not the field chosen for 
its first experiment. It has been the 
avowed theory of its leaders that 
England, where there are no small 
holders of land, is the country with 
which to begin, and of which to make 
the lever foroverturning the social 
constitution of the world, not of Eu- 
rope alone, but of the United States 
as well. 

And now, what are the forces with 
which this vast revolution is to be 
accomplished ? That the Association 
is rapidly recruiting its numbers is 
beyond doubt. That every strike, 
every prosecution of leaders, every 
folly or extravagance of government 
which can be made the topic of agi- 
tation, brings fresh masses of the 
working-class into the movement, is 
certain. But does the increase in 
strength correspond to the increase in 
numbers? At a labor congress at 


‘Eisenach in 1869, the delegates of 


societies counting one hundred and 
fifty thousand members voted the ad- 
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hesion of their constituents en masse 
to the International. But we may 
well doubt the cohesive force of a 
body which is thus built up by whole- 
sale. It is a question, too, whether 
the adhesion of some hundreds of 
thousands of American working-mep, 
through the National Labor Union 
and similar agencies, is of a more 
solid character; while it is certain, 
that, with the hard-headed English 
trades-unionists, accession to the In- 
ternational is not permitted to stand 
in the way of the practical interests 
and purposes of the Union, which 
still maintains its paramount claim to 
the working-man’s allegiance. In- 


deed, one of the French secretaries 
of the International, in an official let- 
ter, complains that the English lack 
“the generalizing spirit and the rev- 
olutionary passion,’ and therefore 
pronounces it folly to intrust the Eng- 


lish social movement to purely 
English hands. The explosion which 
will ensue, if English working-men 
ever find their interests managed and 
their movements directed by a knot 
of foreign enthusiasts, may be antici- 
pated as a spectacle for gods and 
men. Already insular stiff-neckedness 
occasionally breaks out, as, for exam- 
ple, after the downfall of the Com- 
mune of Paris, when the issue of the 
address already referred to was fol- 
lowed by the withdrawal of two Eng- 
lish members, Odger and Lucraft, from 
the general council. We believe it 
is in one of the places thus vacated 
that Robert Applegarth, well known 
as the secretary of one of the most 
important English trades-unions, the 
‘ Carpenters and Joiners, again makes 
his appearance in the general council. 
The withdrawal of men like Odger 
and Lucraft, who sympathize fully 
with the general purpose of social re- 
organization, illustrates that which 
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will probably be found the great ob- 
stacle to definite action by the Inter- 
To collect a loose body of 
followers by exciting mere hatred of 
what exists is easy; but to direct 
the whole towards some specific sub- 
stitute is not.only difficult, but, we 
may predict, impossible. The de- 
cision of the Congress of Brussels in 
favor of communism neither satisfied 
the minority nor ended the discus- 
sion, as the first attempt to carry such 
principles into practice must show. 
Until men rise much higher or fall 
much lower than they now are, com- 
munity of property will not long 
command the support of any large 
body, except under the influence of 
religious fervor; and of that quality 
the International could not well have 
less. But if the opponents of com- 
munism are irreconcilable, so also are 
the opponents of those socialistic the- 
ories which allow the continued exist- 
ence of capital, but modify its rela- 
tions with labor. This, says the 
communist, is merely an exchange of 
masters; and .as for the favorite 
scheme of co-operation, that is in his 
eyes merely a plan for building up 
a new aristocracy. Indeed, in the 
printed discussions and reports of the 
International, — and a more extraor- 
dinary mass of crudities it would be 
hard to find, wrought out often with 
much patient labor, darkened some- 
times by unmistakable envy and 
hatred of the more fortunate, but 
sometimes illumined by genuine 
though vague aspirations for some- 
thing better, — nothing is more strik- 
ing than the instant opposition of 
mutually excluding theories as soon 
as a practical question of social re- 
construction is approached. 

With this inherent defect as a re- 
organizing force, — a defect which will 
no doubt destroy it sooner or later, 
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the International draws its strength 
in agitation from the impression 
now universally pervading the la- 
boring classes of the civilized world, 
that of the results of the progress of 
modern. society labor does not enjoy 
its due share. That there is, right 
or wrong, a general uneasiness and 
. sense of injustice; that there is, in 
truth, something to be righted, — is 
undeniable. That a body like the In- 
ternational will ever discover what 
this is that needs to be righted, 
still more that it will ever right the 
wrong, we do not believe. The work 
both of investigation and of remedy 
must be done by cooler heads, by 
more instructed minds, and by men 
who will arrogate neither for labor 
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nor for capital any unjust advantage. 
The work has been too long neg- 
lected ; but every American has rea- 
son to be proud that his own govern- 
ment has now been the first to 
undertake it upon a comprehensive 
plan. Under Mr. Hoar’s noble meas- 
ure, if we act with sincere purpose 
and conscientious resolution, we. may 
hope to find the means of ending the 
present conflict of naturally harmo- 
nious interests, and of avoiding the 
chief danger which now threatens 
our modern civilization. This done, 
we shall hear no more of the Inter- 
national, except as it may continue to 
alarm and torment those who are not 
yet bold or strong enough to do jus- 
tice to all. 
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BY HENRY ABBEY. 


[The old masters, painters and sculptors, placed the imperfect Latin tense, not 
the perfect, on their works; as if to indicate that they were not equal to the idea, 
“ Faciebat,” he was working on it, but he did not think it was complete. It is only 
the stone-cutter or. the conceited fool, who is so far satisfied with his work, as to say, 
“ Fecit,” as if it were finished. ] 


As thoughts possess the fashion of the mood 

That gives them birth, so every deed we do 
Partakes of our inborn disquietude, 

That spurns the old and reaches toward the new. 
The noblest works of human art and pride 
Show that their makers were not satisfied. 


For, gazing down the ladder of our deeds, 


The rounds seem slender. 


All past work appears 


Unto the doer faulty. The heart bleeds, 
And pale regret turns weltering in tears 

To think how poor our best has been, how vain, 
Beside the excellence we whuld attain. 
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UPS AND DOWNS. 
A NOVEL IN THIRTY CHAPTERS. 


BY EDWARD E. HALE. 


CHAPTER XIII. 

“Wuy!” said Carl Rounds in real 
surprise, “I thought you knew no 
one in Milwaukie!” 

“T thought so too,” said Jasper; 
“and I told you so. I certainly did 
not know Miss Schwarz was here. 
I left her”— 

“In the biggest basket-shop I ever 
saw, or Mr. Rising either,” said Ber- 
tha, interrupting him and laughing. 
“That is where he thinks we met 
last. O Mr. Rounds! we could make 
you laugh very heartily, if we told 
you of our journey. But all I need 
tell you now is, that Mr. Rising ren- 
dered me and my mother and my 
poor little brother very essential ser- 
vice those days.” 

“Not more,” said Jasper, “than 
you rendered me.” For Jasper had, 
more than once, run back in memory 
over the exceeding wretchedness of 
that sultry afternoon, and the relief 
from it which had come as soon as 
his life was twisted in with some 
other life. But he did not choose to 
follow back that thread; and he par- 
ried, Bertha’s compliment by asking 
after her brother, and how the broken 
leg was. This started them on an- 
other line of talk; and Carl Rounds, 
seeing his Detroit friend was really 
interested, and, indeed, his Milwaukie 
friend no less so, left them to their 
mutual discoveries, gentleman as he 
was; nor lessened the pleasure he 
had given to each by trying either 
to share it or to watch it. So Jasper 
and Bertha, each being a simple and 
unaffected person, fell at once in 
the most natural talk in the world; 


and, after Bertha had eaten her ice, 
they left the supper-table to follow 
this talk out in the cooler air of the 
partly deserted dancing-rooms. 

“T hardly think so,” said Bertha, 
as she took her seat on the sofa. to 
which he led her, —he sitting in a 
little chair at its side,—“I hardly 
think so. Certainly, the people I am 
most fond of — well, my auntand my 
mother — seem to say just the right 
thing at the right moment, without 
ever having thought any thing about 
it before. Just the wise word, or the 
bright joke, or the true answer, comes 
to their lips; and all poor stupid I can 
do is to sit and wonder how they 
possibly can know so much or talk so 
well. I don’t wonder that all children 
think their fathers and mothers know 
every thing.” 

“Tam sure I don’t,” said Jasper. 
“T always thought my uncle knew 
every thing; and, indeed, I think so 
now. But I guess it was partly be- 
cause he put me so wholly at my 
ease. We used to say of one of the 
professors, when I was in college, 
that when you called upon him he 
made you feel as if you were the best 
fellow in the world; and so you felt 
that he was the next best.” 

“ How nice that must have been! 
I know such people; but I am not 
going to own that I over-estimate 
my mother and my aunt. It was the 
aunt you took me to, the basket-day. 
Oh, I was dreadfully afraid of her 
then, for I had never seen her! But 
she is very lovely.”—This more 
thoughtfully. 

Jasper longed to say he thought 
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that very likely, if the aunt were any 
thing like her niece. Probably he 
would have said so eight centuries 
ago. I observe that in such language 
Lisuartes spoke to Onoloria. But it 
was not eight centuries ago. It was 
about twenty-five years ago. And 
Jasper, not being a fool, strangled his 
compliment. 

“T dare say you are right,” said he. 
“T will grant that the aunt, whom I 
do not know, and the mother, whom 
I do know, if you remember, both 
know a great deal more even than 
you and I do. But don’t you see 
they ought to? they have been knocked 
about a great deal more. You and 
I have been to school, — that’s all. 
We have studied a few books. These 
other people, who are so nice and 
do know so much, have studied peo- 
ple and cities and nations; they have 
seen mountains and oceans; they 


have talked with ever so many people 
worth talking to; and they have 


tried experiments, and succeeded 
sometimes, and failed sometimes. I 
am glad I am not forty; but I should 
have a great satisfaction in getting 
at the prompt, decisive wisdom of 
forty.” 

Bertha enjoyed his enthusiasm, un- 
derstanding very perfectly what he 
meant. When she had heard Wal- 
lace at the piano-forte, brave, direct, 
thorough, from the beginning to the 
end, her own performance seemed to 
her in the comparison spongy, mufiled, 
and sloppy ; and she had almost said 
she would never touch the keys again. 
Now, in Jasper’s eujlogy on the 
“prompt, decisive wisdom of forty,” — 
which word to both of them meant age 
just less than Methuselah’s, — Bertha 
recognized her own delight in Wal- 
lace’s vigorous playing. Yet, she said, 
she did not believe that the sense of 
power came merely because people 
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had travelled, had seen oceans and con- 
tinents, and men and women. She also 
knew people of forty, who were very 
stupid and very spongy, yet they 
kept going over the world. There 
were such people at her father’s and 
her uncle’s,—“and here” she was 
going to say. But she stopped. 

“T dare say,” said Jasper, who was 
in first-rate spirits now; long enough 
it was since he had found, himself 
talking with an unaffected woman, 
who was willing to tell the truth 
even in the tones of her voice. “I 
dare say. I suppose they had seen 
all these things without seeing them. 
I suppose they had not any imagina- 
tion ; if they had not, why, of course 
they could not see them. Perhaps 
they never indulged in day-dream- 
ing.” 

“ Do you mean to say that you do, 
Mr. Rising?” 

“ You look so frightened,” said he, 
laughing again, “that I am afraid 
to confess it. But murder will out. 
I do sometimes desert my carriage- 
shop for a castle in the air. I am a 
carriage-builder, Miss Schwarz.” 

“ But, — really, —do you know I 
have always supposed, — I have tried 
to persuade myself, — that I must not 
build castles in the air. I supposed it 
was wrong.” 

“Right or wrong,” said Jasper 
heartily, “ you need not tell me you 
have never done it; for you have; and 
what is more, you like it, Miss 
Schwarz, I am sure.” 

“ To tell you the whole truth, I do,” 
said Bertha, pretending to laugh this 
time, but really a little uneasy; for 
they had come now on the verge of 
what was a question of conscience to 
her, regarding which she could not 
afford to joke, because she was not 
certain. Jasper was too sensitive 
and too sympathetic not to catch in 
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an instant the drift, both of her 
thought and feeling. He dropped 
his voice, and wholly changed from 
the tone of half-banter, to say, “Of 
course, every thing in excess is wrong. 
The word too means wrong, whether 
we say too much or too little. But 
God could never have given us this 
power of withdrawing from persecu- 
tion, misery, loneliness, suffering, in- 
to a world of life and brightness, if 
we were not to use it on occasion. 
Why! you have only to take the 
very case we spoke of, — of the expe- 
rience people get in advance, so that 
they shall come to some new experi- 
ence as if they had seen it a thou- 
sand times, — you have only to take 
that case to see how an air-castle 
may prepare you for very stern 
emergency.” 

Bertha was pleased with his confi- 
dence in her good sense, pleased 
enough to lose her shyness now; and 
she said, — 

“ Do you remember Wordsworth, — 

‘ Who, in the heat of conflict, keeps the law 

In calmness made, and sees what he fore- 

saw ?”” 

And then she was frightened with 
herself, for fear she had said some- 
thing pretentious. But she need not 
have been afraid. Jasper was as much 
in earnest as she; and he plunged 
on, with quotations, and stories, recol- 
lections of his own and experiences 
of other people, to tell her the good 
which he had found in some of his 
air-castles. 

“In some of them!” said Bertha. 
“TI do not believe your college pro- 
fessors thanked you for building them 
in recitation-time, as you say you 
did.” 

“Ah!” said he, laughing again, 
“as to that, they had to take their 
chance. It was their business to 
make the Greek or the Latin enter- 
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taining. If they did not, the fault 
was not mine. And so, as soon as [ 
had translated my ten lines, I was a 
freeman again, and might travel 
where I chose, — hunting deer in Vir- 
ginia, crossing ice-floes with Parry, 
or laying out my ornamental grounds 
at home. I guess it did me as niuch 
good as hearing the other fellows in 
their blunders.” 

But it will never do io try to jot 
down the corners or trace along the 
long straight courses of these two 
young folks’ talk, in this happy hour 
when they discovered each other. 
After all, it was not what they said, 
so much as the way in which they 
said it, which gave to that little talk 
in a room at first deserted, and after- 
wards gradually filling with company, 
a charm of its own, which made 
them both recall it, again and again, 
for years upon years after. It is to 
be remembered,. first, what lonely 
lives they had both been leading, — 
lonely as to real comparison of experi- 
ence with people of sympathy, cour- 
age, intelligence, and culture. It is 
to be remembered, again, that each 
regarded the other as being a stran- 
ger, who was entitled to a certain 
cordiality of manner which might 
not have been awarded to one to the 
place or manor born. Each, there- 
fore, went rather more than half- 
way. It is to be remembered, 
once more, that, as they talked, each 
of them once and again recalled the 
thought of the other, as of a bene- 
factor, a person who had done essen- 
tial service when service was rare in- 
deed. Most of all, and beneath all, 
it is to be remembered, that, in the 
Eternal Order, these two people were 
two whose lives harmonized essen- 
tially, absolutely, and completely with 
each other, — who were thus meant 
for each other and for nobody else; 
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and this corner of Mrs. Rosenstein’s 
ball-room was the place, and the mo- 
ment when her supper was ended 
was the time, when they were 
first to find out something of each 
other. The talk was too good to 
last forever. Of course the interrup- 
tions of space and time came in. Bur- 
ton came along with that nice, sweet 
Windermere girl; and Bertha had to 
stop them both, and to introduce Jas- 
per to Miss Windermere, so that 
she might herself make a chance to 
say, “I was very sorry to lose my 
dance, Mr. Burton, but I was under 
orders. If I were bold enough, I 
should say, perhaps we might have it 
at some other time.” This was a 
great deal for Bertha to say; but she 
knew that Carl Rounds had told Bur- 
ton the whole story, and that Burton 
was a good fellow and no fool. Then 
Charlotte Rosenstein came running 
up, her cheeks all aglow, and her garb 
all awry, and Bertha had to put the 
pretty silk trail in order. No, ‘Jas- 
per! nothing can be welded upon this 
bit of broken talk! Take it home 
_ with you, and make the best of it. 
Remember every word she said, 
and every flush of conscious or un- 
conscious color that rushed over her 
cheek when she had the least difii- 
culty in expressing herself. Remem- 
ber the courage of her eyes, as she 
looked you full in the face, when you 
tried to explain your notion; remem- 
ber the depth eternal into which you 
could look in them as she listened 
with surprise, if you spoke of some- 
thing which she had thought was one 
of her own discoveries, but which 
she found now you had thought out 
as well as she; remember how the 
long eyelash fairly dropped on her 
cheek, when she looked down again, 
afraid lest she had said too much, 
either in quoting Wordsworth, or in 
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owning to some great enjoyment or 
some great’ sorrow. Take all this 
home with you, Jasper; repeat it 
and re-imagine it to yourself, again 
and again and again. Keep it all, 
forever, for one of the treasures of 
your life. But you cannot have any 
more to-night. The party is in full 
blast again. You must dance with 
somebody, — Adelaide Rosenstein or 
Miss Windermere. Go find yourself 
a partner. And leave Bertha here; 
her other partners will come to try to 
persuade her to break her resolution 
and to waltz again; and these other 
girls will come and sit on the sofa 
beside her. You cannot take your nice 
first talk and weld upon it any thing 
more | 
CHAPTER XIV. 

MEANWHILE our friend Oscar was 
left in charge of the carriage-factory 
in Detroit, or, boy-fashion, supposed 
he was. Mr. Dundas or Mr. Buffum 
would have been amazed had they 
known the weight of the responsibil- 
ity which rested on his shoulders as* 
soon as his “ master” was gone. The 
loyalty of his allegiance to Jasper 
was no greater in his absence than in 
his presence. But, so soon as he 
started on his little tour westward 
from Detroit, the boy conceived that 
the time had come for him to watch 
over every interest to which his “ mas- 
ter,” as he called him, could have 
cared, were he at home. 

It had always been a matter of 
grief to Oscar that the carriage-shop 
should be left at night unguarded. 
Once and again he had asked Jasper 
whether it would not be better to 
have a watchman there, or at the least, 
to let the apprentices take turns in 
sleeping there. Nothing could have 
proved his loyalty in a more pathetic 
way than this; for, if there were any 
special joy in Oscar’s life, it was in 
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the golden hour of all, when he and 
Jasper were in their own room, be- 
fore going to bed, — when the con- 
cert or lecture or caucus, or other 
evening occupation, was over, which 
had called Jasper away, —when he 
threw himself on the outside of his 
bed, and talked with the eager boy 
about the day’s work, or read to him 
may be from the last Dickens, or let 
Oscar read slowly to him, that he 
might help him both about his read- 
ing and his English, When the 
clock struck ten, Jasper would rouse 
up, and begin to undress. But they 
made long talk while the undressing 
went on; and it might be eleven be- 
fore the boy was well asleep on his 
side the room, and his “ master” on 
the other. For Oscar to offer, of his 
own accord, to give up this special 
luxury, that he might sleep in a little 
room in the varnishing-shed, was 
thorough proof of his devotion. As 
such, Jasper accepted it. But he 
never listened fora moment to the 
‘proposal. Not that in those days 
there was a very efficient street-pa- 
trol in Detroit, but that the customs 
of the place were simple, and no one 
had as yet found much need of night 
watchmen. 

No sooner was Jasper gone, how- 
ever, than Oscar renewed his propo- 
sals, making it this time to Mr. Dun- 
das, the partner with whom he had 
most to do. “You no know, Mr. 
Dundas, —I mean you do not know, 
what many kind bad men, loaf-men, 
you say, go come, come go, up down, 
down up all the street, every street, 
yes, in Detroit every night; yes, Mr. 
Dundas. You no know, because you 
have night home to live in; pleasant 
home, pretty home, nice home with 
fire, home with lamp, home with 
wife. You no go come,—I mean 
you have not known how to go come 
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up street, down street, all night, all 
evening, yes. Sleep in old cask, sleep . 
in old pig-shed, sleep on deck of 
steamboat, yes, when all night watch 
go down in forehatch and run away. 
Great many men go up street, down 
street; yes, all loaf men, drink men, 
smoke men, swear men, steal men. 
Loaf man, smoke man, smoke old 
twisted long-nine ; can’t smoke himall, 
all too bad to smoke; man want talk, 
want swear, want fight, he throw away 
old long-nine all on fire, Mr. Dundas, 
Old long-nine he go right in straw in 
our yard, where that boy Jem unpack 
the castings; no sweep straw away; 
wind blow, wind blow, straw burn, 
barrel burn, clapboard burn, varnish- 
room burn, all one great night fire ; 
no engine, no Mr. Jasper, no nobody ; 
—all new carriages burn up, all 
counting-room burn up; Mr. Jas- 
per come home, and say, ‘ Dundas, — 
Buffum — Oscar,’ he say,— ‘ what for, 
where gone all wagons, all carriage ?’ 
Yes, Mr. Dundas, that what he say. 
Now, Mr. Dundas, I sleep little 
cubby room, varnish-shed; yes, Mr. 
Dundas, I sleep there. I smell old 
long-nine, I smell straw; yes, Mr. 
Dundas, I smell every thing. I jump 
up bed, — one little dipper water, Mr. 
Dundas, — old long-nine he, ‘yes, all 
wet, straw all wet; no fire, wagon 
safe, carriage safe, all safe. O Mr. 
Dundas! let me sleep varnish-shed ? ” 

But Dundas did not see it. Per- 
haps he thought that if Oscar slept 
there, all the boys would have rights 
there. Perhaps he thought he would 
rather take the chance of the wan- 
dering long-nine once in a while, 
than the certainty, more or less ap- 
proximate, of four boys playing all 
fours at their will in the varnish- 
room; and Mr. Dundas laughed at 
Oscar’s fears, and refused the coveted 
permission. 
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So far was he right, that the long- 
nine accident did not happen, and 
‘ the carriage factory did not burn 
down. 

But none the less did Oscar keep 
an eagie eye on the shop. He had 
keys to open the outer doors with. 
And at midnight every night the boy 
walked down there, and went in and 
went the rounds to be sure that all 
was as it should be. Not that any 
one knew this, till he told it after- 
wards to Jasper. It was the only 
satisfaction he could take, and it 
helped him through his master’s ab- 
sence. 

The very afternoon, as it happened, 
of Mrs. Rosenstein’s ball, poor Oscar, 
also, had been entrapped into a party 
of pleasure. No! dear Lily,— or other 
kind reader, — you need not be afraid 
that he was lured away by bad boys 
or worse men to drink or to gamble. 
It was a very modest party of pleas- 
ure, and one I hope you might have 
joined in, had you then been alive. 
There were three nice young women, 
who lived in the same boarding-house 
with Oscar and Jasper, with whom 
the young men had grown to be more 
intimate than with any of the others 
of the boarders, from the accident, I 
believe, that they all went to church 
together. Two of them were sisters ; 
and another, a school-mistress she, 
came from the same town in Maine 
as they. As the winter closed, Os- 
car had made a great point of teach- 
ing them all to skate, as he said his 
sisters and mother did on the fiords 
at home. Excepting on the North 
River, I think skating was then al- 
most wholly unknown to American 
women, and at first these three 
girls thought it among the impossi- 
bilities. But Jasper, with his tales 
of Schuylers and De Windts and 
Roosevelts, in New York, and his 
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talk of Dutch canals, and Oscar, in 
his pleasant broken English and his 
really earnest boyish persuasion, 
had overcome all their prejudices ; 
and many a time they had all gone 
down together, to a bend there 
is in the river, some little distance 
below the heart of the city, where, 
after a while, the young people of 
course found the exercise as possible 
and pleasant in Michigan as in Hol- 
land. The skating had gone with 
the ice; but the girls, or young ladies, 
as you choose to call them, had not 
forgotten the pretty manly courtesy 
with which Oscar had managed to 
make every thing pleasant and easy 
in their skating practice; and now 
that they saw him chafing and rest- 
less under his friend’s absence, they 
concerted to make a little pleasure- 
party which might take him out from 
himself, for at least one afternoon. 

So they told him that the spring 
was opening so early, that they be- 
lieved they could find some of the 
earliest spring flowers in a bosky 
place they were wont to go to, not so 
very far from the old skating- 
grounds, and that they were going te 
try their luck on this particular after- 
noon, and would not he join them? 
Oscar was glad to say yes. “I fond 
of flowers, Mees Delia; my dear 
mother glad of flowers too; my sis- 
ter Gretchen fond of dowers too; yes, 
all glad of flowers,— pretty blue 
spring flower, little veilchen, Mees 
Delia, close next snow-water at home, 
yes, Mees Delia, close next the 
snow.” He begged leave to go 


away from work early, left old Dan 
to shut up the factory, and in his 
best rig was ready to escort the 
young people at four o’clock. 

Mr. Buffum had heard of the party, 
and had taken them ali by surprise 
by driving out so as to intercept 
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them, in the great job-wagon of the 
factory, on which he had improvised 
a new cross-seat. He took them all 
on board, so that they were all saved 
their walk out, and had the ‘longer 
time for their exploration; and a mer- 
ty afternoon, not unsuccessful in its 
foraging, they made of it, after he left 
them to its fortunes. With more 
moss than flowers, but still with no 
poor show of maple-blossoms, willow- 
catkins, violets, and other triumphs of 
spring, they came out near the high- 
road to a little copse of willows they 
had been aiming at, on their return; 
and then ‘Mees Delia’ triumphantly 
produced from the concealed parcel at 
the bottom of her basket, enough 
buttered biscuits and dried beef to 
answer for an unexpected picnic sup- 
per. They were just tired enough to 
sit down, and under the lee of the 
great willow pollards it seemed warm 
enough for them to dare doso. Oscar 
gayly took his own water cup and 
Mary Frazer’s, and went down to the 
road to bring some water from a 
trough they had noticed there. 

As he came to the trough he 
noticed that the three ill-looking men 
who were standing smoking, by the 
door of the wretched blacksmith-shop 
close by, were talking in the loud, 
bickering tone of men who had drunk 
more than was good for them ; and in 
@ moment more it was clear enough 
that they were talking German. The 
words that caught Oscar’s ear were 
a stupid, mulish exclamation : — 

“Nimm alle drei, nimm alle dref; 
lass kein stehen.” 

“Take all three, take all three ; do 
not leave any.” 

“ Take three, lose all,” replied one 
of the others, as sententiously, but 
with less liquor in his tone and 
senses. 

To Oscar’s ear the language was 
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almost as familiar as his own. But 
the men were careless of his presence, 
as he filled the mugs; and the man 
most drunk of the three repeated stol- 
idly, “Take all three, take all three, 
—one for you, one for you, one for 
me and my brown mare.” 

When Oscar saw that it was for a 
mare that something was to be taken, 
his curiosity was just enough roused 
to make him loiter a moment, and 
rinse out a mug at the trough, not 
supposing for an instant that he was 
listening to secrets. 

“You take three,” said the brain 
possessor, “and you wake the whole 
street. Three wagons make a — rat- 
tle in a still night. Take one, with 
the two mares, and you shall be in 
Toledo before morning.” 

Oscar did not dare wait a moment 
longer. With his two full mugs he 
returned to the simple picnic, and 
tried to take his part in its hospitali- 
ties heartily. But he could not come 
to the unconsciousness and ease with 
which Jasper the same evening talked 
to Bertha. Oscar all this fortnight 
had a heavy responsibility at heart, 
and. this about mares and wagons 
frightened him. He tried to conceal 
this from his companions, and-perhaps 
he succeeded. They still had their 
long walk before them. But the 
weather was quite too cool for long 
lounging at their little supper, and 
they were soon briskly walking into 
town. 

Oscar went fairly home with them, 
and made his good-bys in his pleas- 
ant, frank way. “Yes, Mees Delia, 
we have what you say — yes, we have 
truly nice time, also especially when 
we get what you say wet moss, fresh 
moss, not wet moss, — yes, yes, Mees 
Delia, we shall go another summer 
day.” And he was gone. 

Back to the shop he went, as quick- 
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ly as he might. Into the shop he 
went, and, of course almost, the three 
newly finished top-wagons which he 
went to find were there, just as he 
had left them. But how long would 
they be there? Who should he tell 
his fears to? Old Dan was a new- 
comer, and Oscar did not know where 
he lived. There was one of the hands 
only a few blocks off, but Oscar did 
not like him. He was a German, 
and to the boy’s excited fancy might 
be an accomplice of the men he was 
afraid of. Of course Oscar ought to 
have gone to the police-station. But 
he had never recovered from his 
terrors, in seeing the hand-cuffed man 
carried away by the strong arm of 
law, —he had the dislike of govern- 
ment and its officials which most peo- 
ple have who are educated on the 
eastern side of the Atlantic, from 
Mr. Herbert Spencer downward. For 
an hour the boy lay in ambush in 
the counting-room ; then he went down 
into the yard, and busied himself 
about the wagons for half an hour. 
Then he worked for near an hour in 
barricading the gate of the yard 
with the heaviest logs he could draw 
up, and with a drag-chain which 
he brought from the shed. It was 
nearly eleven now. The street was 
quiet, the boy had done all he could 
do, and the reaction came on him. 
Perhaps he was all wrong. 

Any way, if he were right, ought 
he not have told Mr. Dundas or Mr. 
Buffum ? Of course he would have 
told Jasper in a moment. 

Poor Oscar, who knew he could 
have done right had this been a Nor- 
wegian problem, was not so certain 
here. But he looked up the street 
and down the street; he locked the 
counting-room door behind him, and 
ran, at his very best, to Mr. Buffum’s 
house. He went there because it was 
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nearest, though he did not like him 
as well as he did Mr. Dundas. 

He pealed at the bell, perhaps too 
loudly. 

Mrs. Buffum, herself, came to the 
door, frightened too. But, to Oscar’s 
dismay, it proved that her husband 
was not yet at home,—was at a 
lodge-meeting. Could Oscar, perhaps, 
go to the lodge?” 

No, Oscar could not go to the lodge. 
He had very vague and very exag- 
gerated ideas as to the institution 
of Freemasonry; and, fearless as he 
was, he knew that now time was his 
greatest need. He explained in his 
broken way what his fears were to 
Mrs. Buffum. 

“T work in the shop — you shop, 
you husband’s shop. To-day I hear 
three German blackguard speak Ger- 
man. They say, ‘ Take three, no leave 
two.’ Other one say, ‘Take one, 
leave two.’ They want to take three 
new top-buggy. Yes, three new top- 
buggy. Tell Mr. Buffum, he come 
quick — real quick, to shop; three 
men want take three nice new top- 
buggy. Yes. Good-by.” 

And he was gone, leaving Mrs. Buf- 
fum more alarmed than ever she was 
in her life, and wondering when the 
lodge would break up that evening. 

And for Oscar, there was nothing 
left but to scud on, more than a 
mile, to Dundas’s house. Why had 
he not gone there first of all? Per- 
haps his three blackguards were now 
storming his intrenchments. Should 
he not go back and see? Not he. 
What he had begun on, he would put 
through. Short way he made of the 
still streets as he sped to Dundas’s. 
This house was dark. A loud ring 
again, and another; and then the 
window opened, and to Oscar’s happy 
eyes Mr. Dundas’s head appeared. 

“Q Mr. Dundas!” gasped the 
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breathless boy, “ come down to shop. 
Come quick ; come now.” 

“ What’s the matter, Oscar? There’s 
no fire?” 

“No fire, Mr. Dundas. No, no 
fire. Three German loafer — three, 
Mr. Dundas; yes, three, want to 
bring three mares, Mr. Dundas; yes, 
three mares, and steal our new top- 
buggies, —three new  top-buggies. 
Come quick, Mr. Dundas!” 

Dundas knew the boy was no fool. 
He slammed his window down, and 
in less than a minute was at the 
door, half covered with his clothes, 
to let him in. Oscar briefly told his 
story. Dundas’s first thought was 
that the boy’s anxiety had deceived 
him. Still he bade him return as 
quickly as he could, taking the city 
jail on his way, where he could 
certainly find an officer; and Dundas 
wrote a line on the back of the firm’s 
card, as a voucher for the boy. He 
told Oscar he would follow as soon 
as he was dressed. And again poor 
Oscar tried his speed in the silent 
streets, loath indeed to lose so much 
distance as his run to the police 
head-quarters required. 

To give them their due, there was 
little red tape there. The moment 
Oscar told his story, the captain 
nodded with understanding, and at 
once named the more intelligent 
of QOscar’s three Germans by his 
slang name; at least, he hazarded 
@ guess. “Hamburg Mike again,” 
said he in a half-aloud. “Run down 
boy, as quick as you can,” said he; 
“though nobody can tell whether it 
is not all moonshine. As like as not 
they are at the Central Stables or at 
Wild & Thurston’s. I only wonder 
all the horses and all the carriages 
in Detroit are not stole once a month. 
I'll have two men there as quick as 
you can get there!” 
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Poor Oscar sped again; tired, but 
not flagging. Streets still as ever, 
till he turned his last corner but one. 
Did he not hear the rapid rattle of 
wheels? Down into the long avenue 
which but just now was so silent. It 
is dark as Egypt, — only a cloudy sky, 
— but the wretched boy’s ear does 
not deceive him. The sharp, hard 
rat-tat-tat of the hoofs and the wheels 
in the long distance is only too clear. 
Willhe nevercome totheshop! Yes, 
he is here at last; and in the dark- 
ness it is still easy enough to make 
out that there has been little pains 
about locks and keys. The whole 
great gate is dragged out of the way. 
One of the rotten parts has been 
easily enough sawed off; and all Os- 
ear’s barricade and chain as easily 
pulled into the street; and the “three 
new top-buggy, alle drei” are “ alle 
verloren, gegangen, all gone.” There 
is only, on the still air, the slight rat- 
a-tat to tell which way they sped. 

A minute was enough for Oscar 
to light a lantern and see that all 
was gone. As he turned into the 
street again, Mr. Dundas came down, 
and in an instant took in the situa- 
tion. Not because he saw much use 
in it, but because he wanted to do 
something, he joined Oscar in the 
unequal pursuit. They could hear 
the two officers approaching, and 
they called to them to follow. All 
sound of rattling was over, however, 
and in a minute poor Mr. Dundas 
refused to run. To Oscar’s quick 
blood, the slow pace he took was a 
misery and an indignity; but it gave 
the officers a chance to join. Oscar 
in advance, they all pressed on. 

Nor in vain! 

Five minutes brought them to a 
corner whence they looked down 
river-ward to see moving lights, and 
though there was no rattle, to hear 
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talking and shouting. Even Dundas 
could trot again now, and in a mo- 
ment they joined what was already a 
noisy throng. 

One “ top-buggy,” with a panting, 
startled horse, was secure in the 
grasp of a newly-wakened wharf- 
laborer. One top-buggy was pros- 
trate, making ko-tou on the street 
because it had no forewheels. The 
third, a little in advance, was in the 
same position. 

The three “blackguards” had 
taken this narrow street with success ; 
but as the leading horse dashed over 
a deep gutter which crossed it, the 
king-bolt had given way, the horse 
had sprung forward with the front 
wheels, and the shock had been so 
sudden that by the reins he had 
drawn “ Hamburg Mike” heavily for- 
ward on the stones. He lay on the 
sidewalk, wholly without sense, as 
Dundas and Oscar came up. 

‘Oscar’s drunken friend was the 
next in order. He had turned from 
the wreck sharply, and swung against 
the curb-stone. Exactly the same 
accident happened to him. But he 
was so far forewarned, that, as his 
horse went off with wheels and reins, 
he himself abandoned the wreck, and 
of his own volition vanished into the 
darkness. 

The third driver had tried to turn 
short round. But his horse had prob- 
ably balked and refused. For some 
reason he also had left his prize and 
was gone. 

The crash had roused a drinking- 
party in a neighboring bar-room, 
and their oaths and wonderments had 
wakened the nearest sleepers. With 
different lights, and in different cos- 
tumes, a motley assembly was exam- 
ining the wreck, a few of the more 
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humane trying what could be done 
with the senseless man. 

Dundas stood by one of the broken 
carriages, trying to lift it enough to 
see how it had fallen. 

“ Well, Dundas,” said an officer, “I 
did not know your carriages smashed 
up the first time they went over a 
gutter.” 

Dundas was a little sore, in the 
midst of triumph. 

“Nor I, either,” said he; “and I 
don’t see through it now.” 

“See here, Mr. Dundas,” said Os- 
car, with his face in a light blaze. 
“See here. I show you through it.” 
And as the officer and Dundas lifted, 
Oscar stooped down, and pulled out a 
broken plug of pine wood from the 
wreck. “TI took out all three; yes, 
all three king-bolt. I took out all 
three; I put in three wooden pegs; 
yes, three wooden pegs. Yes. Pegs 
not last long. No.” 

The bright boy had had the wit to 
remember, that, if the wagons were 
dismantled in the yards, there might 
be time enough while he was gone, to 
put one, at least, in running order. 
But, leaving them ‘as he did, he led 
his three enemies into the lure he 
meant. And the wagons gave way, 
just where repairs were not easy. 

“Good for you, Oscar. You've 
saved Mr. Jasper’s carriages.” 

Dundas knew that Jasper’s name 
would please the boy more than any 
word of praise that he could think of. 

As they crossed to the throng who 
were bending over the senseless Ger- 
man, — 

“You can put up your brandy,” 
said the doctor, who had stripped the 
man’s chest, and was feeling at his 
heart. “Put up your brandy. He 
will never taste liquor again.” 
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CONCERNING PREACHERS. 


BY HATTIE TYNG GRISWOLD. 


“Mamma,” said my little four- 
year-old girl to me to-day, after I 
had “played” that I was various 
different individuals, and she had 
assumed as many and varying char- 
acters, “now we'll play that you are 
God, and Ada and I are angels, and 
this room is heaven.” Of course I 
endeavored to explain. to the irrever- 
ent little mortal that this was not a 
pretty play; but it brought back to 
my mind the time when a number 
of us children of a somewhat larger 
growth used to employ our minds 
occasionally upon the question of 
what we would do “if we were God.” 
In the number of that little coterie, 
who ventured upon such lofty themes 
in such matter-of-fact manner, was 
one lad, a little older than the others, 
who invariably headed the list of the 
mighty things which he would do 
under such circumstances, by saying, 
“‘T’d suppress preachers.” He was 
one of those irrepressible boys to 
whom confinement is torture, and 
who are, when set upon their good 
behavior, in the most fearful distress. 
And his mother was one of those 
good women who considered it to be 
her duty to keep him, as much and 
as long as possible, under the drip- 
pings of the sanctuary. And his 
minister was one of those long-winded 
men who could grind out sermons 
by the ream, as guiltless of an idea 
asa babe unborn. Hence his early 
antipathy to the venerated race, — 
an antipathy which grew with his 
growth and strengthened with his 
strength, until he said to me not 
long since, when I recalled his early 
defiance of the cloth to his mind, 
“To change Micawber’s description 


of his wife’s relations somewhat, 
I consider that part of them who 
are not insufferable bores, to be un- 
mitigated humbugs.” 

Now, I am far from agreeing with 
my early friend upon this point. I 
know too many learned and eloquent 
and fascinating orators among the 
class, to allow the first allegation to 
be true; too many earnest, devoted, 
self-sacrificing, and really Christ-like 
men among them, to admit the latter. 
But I am forced to the conclusion, by 
my whole observation of this subject, 
that they have not that hold upon 
the popular heart which they ought 
to have; that they fall far short of the 
usefulness to which they might at- 
tain; that much of their preaching is 
a mere waste of words, and that the 
times demand something more and 
better of them than they give us. 
Let me not be understood as con- 
demning the clergy, or as underrating 
the great good which they now ac- 
complish. I think that I appreciate 
this; that I understand something 
of their trials, of their ill-paid labor, 
of the variety of tastes to which they 
are called to minister; of their self- 
sacrifice, their devotion to their ideas 
of duty, and of their thousand ex- 
cellencies. Nor do I overlook the 
fact, that there are very many excep- 
tions to all which I shall say of them, 
many who come up to my loftiest ideal 
of the character of teachers. But 
if any one will sit, as I have done, 
year after year, in the average 
churches throughout the land, and 
listen to the average ministers in 
their ordinary range of thought, I 
think he will agree with me in my 
conclusion. There is a weariness of 
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the flesh, resulting from their monot- 
onous prosings, such as I have never 
felt from any other infliction. There 
is an absence of ideas in much of 
their preaching, such as would never 
be tolerated in any other kind of 
public speaking; there is an hum- 
drum repetition of worn-out common- 
places, in a vast majority of their 
sermons, such as it would be impossi- 
ble to extract from men of their in- 
tellectual ability in any other known 
profession. 

The prevalent idea seems to be, 
that if a sermon, like a fable, has a 
good moral tacked on to it, or has 
the usual amount of ready-made 
piety spread over its pages, that it is 
all right, and nothing better need be 
expected of it. No matter if the 
stale repetition of words tends so in- 
evitably to somnolency that nine- 
tenths of the congregation have gone 
over the borders, into the land of 
dreams, and the other tenth keep 
themselves only by a violent effort of 
will from going over to the majority ; 
no matter if it treats, as it often does, 
of a subject in which the congrega- 
tion has no more interest than it has 
in the price of corner-lots in the city 
of Jericho; no matter if the minister 
drags through it as he would if he 
had a set number of pages to read 
from last year’s almanac; yet if it 
reiterates a sufficient number of theo- 
logical cant phrases, if it is dotted 
here and there with a quotation from 
Scripture, or with some of the moral 
truisms which most of the audience 
drew in with their mother’s milk, it 
is a good sound sermon, and passes 
without question. 

Now, it is my idea that the people 
demand at once too much and too little 
of their ministers. They want too 
many sermons, and they put up with 
sermons of too inferior a quality. The 
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amount of literary labor which is re- 
quired of a minister who is to preach 
two sermons a Sunday, year after year, 
is altogether too much, — a fact which 
the majority of congregations do not 
make real, having been accustomed 
to expect it all their lives. There 
are comparatively few men in the 
land who can preach sermons which 
will really have an effect upon a 
congregation, when so much mental 
labor is required of them. It be- 
comes drudgery, and loses all inspira- 
tion. Let us have one-half as many 
sermons, and let us have, if possible, 
more time given to the one than is 
now bestowed upon the two. This 
is the first step towards increasing 
the power and usefulness of the 
preachers, as a class. 

In the next place, let us have 
more of the every-day world in the 
sermon.- Religion is now considered 
altogether too much as a post-mor- 
tem affair. People need a far high- 
er idea of the life which they can 
and ought to lead in this world. 
They need a more realizing sense of 
the fact that they are forming now 
the souls which they have been ac- 
customed to think of saving by and 
by; and that the education and cul- 
ture which they get in this life will 
go with them, and be their possessions 
forever. As a general thing, we 
hear altogether too much about an- 
other world, in the pulpit, and too 
little about the real duties and in- 
terests of the great eventful present. 
Milk-and-water descriptions of the 
glory of paradise, and purely imagi- 
native discussions of what are to be the 
employments, aims, and duties of the 
heavenly world, are not a very profit- 
able kind of preaching. I would 
that we might all, both minister and 
people, feel more of the value and 
glory, grandeur and possibilities, of 
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this life which now is. That we 
might feel what a boundless posses- 
sion is ours, here in time; and not 
be putting off both goodness and hap- 
piness to some far-off, divine world 
across the Jordan. 
“Ts it so small a thing 
To have enjoyed the sun, 
To have lived light in the spring, 
To have loved, to have thought, to have 
done; 
To have advanced true friends, and beat 
down baffling foes, — 
That we must feign a bliss 
Of doubtful future date, 
And, while we dream on this, 
Lose all our present state, 
And relegate to worlds yet distant our re- 
pose?” 2 
We have too many of that class 
of men in the ministry described by 
George Eliot, as “having no taste 
for the finite, but a kind of general 
idea that the infinite is the thing 
for them.” We want them to min- 
gle more with men, and to go among 
them as men, and not with gown 
and surplice on; to know the every- 
day life of the people; to mingle 
with them among their merchandise 
and in their markets; to sit with 
them in their accustomed resorts, and 
listen to, and mingle in, their every- 
day conversation ; to know how they 
trade, and what kinds of bargains 
they drive; to know what they are 
thinking about, what they read, and 
the songs which they sing; to find 
out what is popular with them, what 
moves them, and how their hearts 
beat. Then let them go home, and, 
instead of drowsing over abstractions 
for the Sunday discourse, let them have 
the needs and tastes and thoughts of 
the people present before them, and 
in plain, energetic, popular speech, em- 
body them. The more intimately the 
preacher can become acquainted with 
the people as they really are, not as 
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he imagines them or theorizes about 
them, the more likely he will be to say 
a word in season to them, and help 
them along inthe better way. The fact 
is, the old religious catch-words have 
lost their meaning, and there is no use 
in dinning them eternally in our 
ears. Let us have the life-blood of 
the nineteenth century in our religion, 
as in all of our other thoughts. Minis- 
ters, as a class, study theology too 
much and human nature too little. 
If a minister has bought and sold, 
struggled and worked, during the 
week, let us see something of it in 
his sermon. If he has a baby at 
home, by all means let us find a trace 
of Johnny or Jenny in the discourse. 
If he has been a-fishing, let us, too, 
get a sniff of the fresh air of the woods, 
and the flavor of the trout. If he has 
been a-hunting, let us get a glimpse 
of the birds on the wing. If he has 
been to a circus,—and it will not 
hurt him to go to one occasionally, — 
and should draw an illustration from 
within the ring, it will be apt to in- 
terest all the boys in the congrega- 
tion, and perhaps some of the elders. 
If he has been cheated during the 
week, let us sympathize with him, — 
no doubt many in the audience will 
be prepared to do so; and, if any 
good thing has happened to him, let 
us feel that also. If he has had a 
great thought, let us have that; but 
if great thoughts have not come, let 
us at least have the real thoughts, 
and not some poor affairs of thoughts 
which he thinks he ought to have 
had, but didn’t. 

Let us have fresher themes too. 
There is certainly enough going on in 
the world around us, questions enough 
of real and vital interest to every hu- 
man creature, and duties enough 
about which we need to be instructed, 
to give the men who make the study 
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of these things their life-work, some- 
thing besides the differences between 
Calvinism and Arminianism, and such 
interesting topics, to discourse about. 
How full the churches are, usually, 
when it is known that any subject of 
real and every-day interest is going 
to be discussed. I am not bespeak- 
ing sensations. I do not approve of 
drawing crowds by clap-traps. I heard 
a minister, last winter, announce in 
the morning that in the evening he 
should preach upon the danger of 
long hair. He had a full house, 
but I have no doubt more people 
would have been out had he adver- 
tised that he would stand upon his 
head then and there. A Chicago 
minister, last winter, preached upon 
the question as to whether we “ should 
worship God or our grandfathers ;” 
but I doubt if there were any thing 
new or startling about the sermon 
except the title. It is not for eccen- 
tricity or irreverence that I put in a 
claim. It is for more freshness and 
vigor and vitality of thought in our 
sermons, put with a more colloquial 
and popular phraseology. It is to 
leave out some of the old traditions 
from sermons, and to put in more 
that is real and practical, and of 
every-day worth. 

The people at large need instruc- 
tion upon a thousand simple and im- 
portant subjects, which are of far 
more importance to their spiritual 
welfare than the metaphysical discus- 
sions which they listen to year after 
year. 

It seems to me that ministers have 
got into a kind of dull, formal, life- 
less way of talking and thinking, and 
that they underrate fearfully their 
power of doing good, and of regener- 
ating the world. They are altogether 
too apathetic in the matter of reform. 
They seem to go on, year after year, 
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in the old routine, and to have given 
up all idea of bringing about the mil- 
lennium. Now, their work really 
should be, day by day and hour by 
hour, to hurry forward that grand 
consummation. 

If any one wants to see what they — 
can accomplish as a body, let them 
look upon what they did during the 
war. They were stirred up then to 
the magnitude of the occasion. They 
grasped the thunderbolts which were 
at hand, and hurled them with the 
most tremendous effect. No one class 
of citizens did so much to save the 
republic. The commonest of them 
became giants. Men who had preached 
platitudes all their lives blossomed 
into eloquence. Very ordinary preach- 
ers thrilled and swayed the masses. 
Why was this? Simply because the 
cause possessed them. Now, do you 
not suppose, that, if they became 
equally engaged in the crusade against 
intemperance or licentiousness, or - 
public corruption in our land, they 
could effect almost any thing they 
desired in a given direction? Take, 
for instance, the prevailing extrava- 
gance and frivolity of the times, the 
greed for gain, the passion for dress 
and display, which is ruining the 
nation. Can the clergy, as a class, 
have no effect upon this? Would not 
a few ringing blows from a Knox or 
a Luther have an effect? Such 
themes need words which are half 
battles, and not tiresome, pedantic 
splitting of hairs, and general exhor- 
tations of the “ be-virtuous-and-you 
will-be-happy” order. Again, the 
Bible in our common schools has ex- 
cited considerable attention of late. 
This is all right; but I cannot help 
regretting that the Devil in our pub- 
lic schools has not received a little of 
their attention before this. “ That he 
is in the public schools, and raging 
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and rampant there, no one can doubt 
for a moment, who reads, occasionally, 
the accounts of brutal and barbarous 
punishments to which little children 
are subjected in some cases. Or that 
he is among the pupils, as well as 
among the teachers, no one can well 
doubt who has sent a little child into 
“them, as guiltless of evil or unclean 
thoughts as a newly fallen snow-flake, 
and had him come home, in a short 
time, contaminated almost beyond 
belief by the vileness and filth which 
he has seen and heard and learned 
there. Ministers should be the jeal- 
ous guardians of the public purity; 
and they should lead the public, in 
all matters of education and culture, 
not only in a general way, but com 
into the details of life. 

Again, cannot they meet this wu 
incoming tide of doubt and unbelief 
and denial with better and more effec- 
tive levees? The world is getting to 
be full of doubt; the churches are get- 
ting to be full of it; it visits almost 
every breast occasionally, if it does not 
effect a permanent resting-place there. 
There is little real, vital faith in the 
great heart of the people. It is all 
questioning, uncertainty, a vague and 
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misty affair, this faith of our time. 
Cannot the great high-priests of 
belief give us rather better reasons 
for the faith that is within them? 
Why do they not, when they go out 
to do battle against this demon, attack 
him in the form and guise which he 
assumes to-day? Instead of fighting 
so valiantly against the dead lions, 
which formerly reared their heads 
against Christianity, why do they not 
meet them as they appear in the open 
field to-day? This fighting of ex- 
tinct Satans may be easier work, and 
require less labor and observation 
and study, but it is not what the 
times require. Every observing mind 
must see that Christianity has noth- 
ing to fear from the infidel attacks of 
the last century, but that unbelief 
has taken on an entirely new guise, 
and lurks upon the threshold of every 
heart in altogether new shapes today. 
In almost every congregation, of a 
sabbath, there will be found some 
who need help in this direction. But 
too often we are forced to think, with 
Matthew Arnold, that we must look 
for all of our aid from within, — that 
“man gets no other help, live he a 
thousand years.” 


SONG. 


Onty one song.can I sing, — 
She is mine ; 

All things with the eclfo ring, — 
She is mine. 

Ever young and ever old, 

Love laughs at the story "told : 
She is mine. 


In her eyes, I read each day 
She is mine. 

In each word, I hear her say 
She is mine. 

Music, roses, light, perfume, 

Fill for me the wide earth’s room : 
She is mine. 
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BY GEORGE BAILEY LORING. 


Ir is the spirit of freedom, the 
demand for a representative govern- 
ment, the devotion to popular right, 
the genius of the Pilgrim’s Com- 
monwealth, which constitutes that 
nationality, obedience to which gave 
WASHINGTON, the first of our military 
reformers, his true greatness. There 
have been many as wise as he; many 
as brave; many as self-possessed ; 
many as honest; many as prudent; 
many as devoted; many as sagacious ; 
many as honorable. But there has 
been no other, who, uniting all these 
qualities into one grand human or- 
ganization of mental and moral forces, 
has devoted them to such a cause as, 
under Providence, was placed in his 
hands. We study his public career, 
and, whether in field or in council, 
his great deeds command our admira- 
tion. We go with him into private 
life, and are brought into the chaste 
and dignified home of a Christian 
gentleman. Would you estimate his 
military career? Where is the gen- 
eral of ancient or modern times, who 
used his materials to better advan- 
tage, or who displayed those powers 
of patience, foresight, rapidity of ex- 
ecution, impetuosity in advance, and 
adroitness in retreat, which rendered 
his revolutionary campaigns so fa- 
mous? Would you test the quality 
of his statesmanship? Let the em- 
pire of Czsar, the protectorate of 
Cromwell, the code of Napoleon, be 
compared with the Constitution which 
he labored for, the Union for. which 
he appealed, and there is but one an- 
swer. With a handful of men he 
fought one of the greatest of modern 
wars; he made a half-clad, half-fed, 
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half-disciplined army renowned for 
its exploits ; he brought rival generals 
into one fraternity by his broad and 
commanding wisdom ; he united thir- 
teen poverty-stricken and quarrel- 
some colonies into one phalanx dur- 
ing the war, and into an empire of 
independent States and people in 
peace. 

When we remember the circum- 
stances under which Washington 
entered into his support of American 
freedom, our minds are filled with 
admiration of his manly and gener- 
ous impulses, and of his resolute de- 
votion to principle. He had risked 
his life in supporting the power of 
Great Britain on this continent. He 
was a personal friend of Lord Fairfax, 
who brought the old English tradi- 
tions to the Old Dominion. He had 
long been held in high esteem by the 
British authorities. He was not an 
adventurer, nor a revolutionist, nor an 
ideologist, nor a theorist. He had 
large estates, great wealth, a refined 
and elegant home, a great opportu- 
nity for power and easy distinction. 
He was a tobacco-planter; and upon 
the preservation of peace between 
this country and Great Britain de- 
pended the success with which his 
tobacco-vessels sailed between the 
Potomac and Liverpool. His man- 
sion at Mount Vernon was the resort 
of the governors and great men of 
the colonial times, where they were 
entertained in a style of magnificence 
unknown to these modern republican 
days. He was fond of fox-hunting; 
and his horses, dogs, and horns were 
especially admired by the gay gentle- _ 
men who joined him in the chase. To 
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a casual observer, George Washington 
stood at one extreme of society, and 
Patrick Henry the trader, John 
Adams the briefless young lawyer, 
Samuel Adams the maltster, and 
Paul Revere the mechanic, were at 
the other. But none of the allure- 
ments of wealth and social position 
clouded his mind, or chilled his 
heart, or blunted his conscience, or 
destroyed his energy. A blow struck 
at the liberties of the colonies, how- 
ever remote they might be from his 
own home and his own interests, was 
a blow struck at him. And from that 
moment he risked all for his country. 
“There is something charming to 
me” —thus John Adams wrote at 
the time to his friend, Elbridge Gerry 
of Massachusetts — “ in the conduct of 
Washington. A gentleman of one of 
the first fortunes on the continent, 
leaving his delicious retirement, his 
family and friends, sacrificing his 
ease, and hazarding all in the cause 
of his country. His views are noble 
and disinterested.” In a moment 
the pleasures of his delightful home 
were forgotten. The sweets of cul- 
tivated society were laid aside. His 
smile forsook him. Filled with that 
strength which religious trust in his 
heavenly Father could alone inspire, 
he bore his country through the con- 
flict, never disheartened, never en- 
snared, and never dragged from his 
high moral position by false counsels, 
nor by the temptations which expe- 
diency always sows in the path of 
difficulty and danger. In the most 
trying hour of the war, in a moun- 
tain cottage where he had sought shel- 
ter, alone and unknown, for the night, 
he was heard to pray: “And 
now, Almighty Father, if it is thy 
holy will that we shall obtain a 
place and a name among the nations 
of the earth, grant that we may be 
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enabled to show our gratitude for thy 
goodness by our endeavors to fear and 
obey thee. Bless us with wisdom in 
our councils, success in battle, and let 
our victories be tempered with hu- 
manity.” Is it matter of surprise 
that he who could step at once from 
the luxurious repose of a well-ap- 
pointed home, into the severity and 
devotion and humility and trust of a 
great Christian warrior fighting for 
the freedom of his people, should have 
secured the highest place among men ? 
Was it not his obedience to the na- 
tionality into which he was born, that 
gave him his greatness ? 

When in view of the limited pow- 
ers of Congress, and the backward- 
ness of the States to comply with the 
most essential requisitions, it was 
proposed by officers in the army to 
proclaim: him king, he exclaimed: 
“Let me conjure you, if you have 
any regard for your country, concern 
for yourself or posterity, or respect 
for me, to banish these thoughts from 
your mind, and never communicate, 
as from yourself or any one else, a 
sentiment of like nature.” 

There is no grander picture in his- 
tory, than that of Washington, wisely, 
bravely, and thoughtfully bearing his 
great burden, supporting himself 
and his country alike by his sin- 
cere acknowledgment of the sublime 
thought of the hour. How the great 
men of his time seem to cluster about 
him, to gather strength from his au- 
gust presence! We behold him pass- 
ing on from State to State, carrying 
with him new inspiration for the war, 
and leaving behind him his wise 
counsels, and the sacred influence of 
his own high purpose. In him the 
solemnity of the occasion found ut- 
terance and expression. Bowed down 
by cares, and torn from his home, he 
subdued those emotions which bind 
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the hearts of men together in the 
hour of trial; feeling that he could 
lean for aid on no human arm. His 
thoughts and purposes were known 
only to himself and his God. He was 
familiar with no man. By a majestic 
and imposing reserve, he maintained 
his own self-command, and secured 
the obedience of all men. Call to- 
gether the commanders of all time, 
and how he towers above them! Call 
together the statesmen of all ages, 
and there he stands, the central figure. 
His is the grandeur of human soli- 
tude, from which all human weak- 
nesses are shut out, and where the 
heroic virtues have gathered for 
sublime and immortal purpose. 

And yet the father of his country, 
colossal as he was in all his propor- 
tions, the demigod of his age and 
people, had a broad and tender hu- 
manity, and a keen recognition of his 
relations to society and the world 
about him. 

“ His life was gentle; and the elements 

So mixed in him, that Nature might stand up, 

And say to all the world, This is a man!” 

When not engaged in public affairs, 
he devoted himself to agriculture 
with an assiduity and skill which 
made him the model farmer of his 
times. During the fifteen years prior 
to the breaking out of the Revolu- 
tionary War, he was almost constant- 
ly engaged in increasing and im- 
proving his estates; and his home at 
Mount Vernon was the abode of great 
domestic happiness, and a liberal and 
cultivated hospitality. He had great 
fondness for the animals on his farm ; 
and both before and after the war, 
he spent much time in ornamenting 
his estate by transplanting trees and 
shrubs. With tastes enlarged and 
liberalized by this pursuit, he main- 
tained a useful relation with all the 
local affairs about him; cultivated 
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his mind in all the best branches of 
English literature, and in the graces 
of elegant composition; and _per- 
formed his duty faithfully in public 
and private, as a refined. gentleman, 
a cheerful companion, and a good 
citizen. 

He was fond of courtly style: 
his coat-of-arms littered on the 
panel of his carriage; his shining 
bay horses were considered superb; 
his dress was elegant, even to velvet, 
diamond knee-buckles, ruffles, and 
dress-sword ; his entertainments were 
substantial, elegant, and liberal. 

Washington always impressed those 
about him with a sense of veneration; 
and deep respect, undoubtedly arising, 
as has been said, from the strongest, 
most ever-present sense of propriety 
that ever human being possessed; 
impressing the observer with a con- 
viction that he was exactly and fully 
equal to what he had to do. It was 
so in his own domestic circle — so in 
public life. In his legislative capaci- 
ty he exerted great influence. Pat- 
rick Henry said he had more wisdom 
than any man in the Continental 
Congress. He seldom spoke, but al- 
ways’ acted judiciously; and he: ad- 
vised his nephew, when he took his 
seat for the first time in the Virginia 
assembly: “The only advice I will 
offer,” said he, “if you have a mind 
to command the attention of the 
House, is to speak seldom, but-on im- 
portant subjects, except such as -par- 
ticularly relate to your constituents ; 
and in the former case, make your- 
self perfectly master of the subject.’’ 

While exercising this solid judg- 
ment, and maintaining constantly 
what has been called his awful pres- 
ence, he hever failed to be guided by 
the most generous emotions, even 
when by so doing he might defy 
public sentiment.. We are told that 
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while Robert Morris, the great finan- 
cier of the Revolution, lay in a debt- 
or’s prison in Philadelphia, having 
impoverished himself in disastrous 
land speculations, Washington, “ un- 
mindful of the pomp which await- 
ed his arrival” as commander-in- 
chief of the armies, hastened to pay 
his first visit to the prison-house 
of his old associate. “On another oc- 
casion, the death of his step-son, who 
was seized with camp-fever when at- 
tending him as aide-de-camp at York- 
town, his manly grief gives the lie 
to the accounts which represent him 
as faultless because all but heartless. 
It was in the moment of triumph 
and exultation at the crowning event 
of the war, the surrender of Corn- 
wallis, that the news that there was 
no longer hope reached him. The 


anxious watchers by the couch of the 
dying were in the gray of the twi- 
light roused by a trampling of 


horse, and, looking out, discovered 
the commander-in-chief alighting 
from a jaded charger in the court- 
yard. To his eager inquiry, ‘ Is 
there any hope?’ the physician 
mournfully shook his head. The 
general retired to a room to indulge 
his grief, requesting to be left alone. 
In a little while the sufferer expired. 
Washington, tenderly embracing the 
bereaved wife and mother, said, 
‘From this moment I adopt his two 
youngest children as my own.’ Ab- 
sorbed in grief, he then waved with 
his hand a melancholy adieu, and 
fresh horses being ready, without rest 
or refreshment, remounted, and re- 
turned to camp thirty miles off.” 
Passing from military to civil life, 
he carried with him all his judgment, 
rectitude, honesty, and patriotism. 
He retired from the command of the 
Continental army amidst the tears 
and sobs of those brave men who 
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had surrounded him during the trials 
of the Revolutionary war; and he 
stepped forth from the private life 
into which he then entered, to be 
hailed by a confident and admiring 
people as the first president of the 
republic which his sword had founded. 
As a warrior, he was inspired with 
the spirit of American Independence; 
as a civilian, he believed in the 
popular genius of the Puritan Com- 
monwealth. He drew his sword for 
popular freedom; and when he 
sheathed it, the people, and not him- 
self, were elevated into power. Al- 
ways unmindful of his own position, 
he was sensitive and earnest for the 
position of his country. And so the 
breath of calumny could do him no 
harm. The cabals of the Revolution 
were disarmed and scattered, not 
more by his sagacity, than by the in- 
dignation of a people of whom he was 
the great representative. The slan- 
ders of political assailants, who could 
find no nobler weapons of attack, 
were all silenced by the honesty and 
high purpose of his administration, 
and by his retirement from all po- 
litical contests at the close of eight 
years of service as President, during 
which he had taught the world how a 
great warrior could rule without am- 
bition, and had set an example of in- 
tegrity and wise and modest states- 
manship to his successors. The great 
reform which he accomplished with 
his sword is felt to-day, not only by 
the existence of republican institu- 
tions and a popular government un- 
known before, but in the introduc- 
tion of elevated citizenship among 
the rulers of the earth. 

As commander of the American 
armies, he never forgot his relation to 
the private soldier; as President of 
the American Republic, he never for- 
got that he was also an American cit- 
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jzen. Superior to “low ambition and 
the pride of kings,” he eclipsed the 
splendors of the most ambitious, and 
founded the only empire which foreign 
foe has never vanquished, and which 
civil strife has merely purified and 
strengthened. 

A distinguished French writer has 
recently said, — 

“The detractors of the American Re- 
public sometimes ask, with a sneer, what 
it has done for the progress of the human 
mind, what types in literature or the arts 
it has created. The great republic can 
answer, — 

“¢T have given to the modern world its 
ideal citizen in the person of Washington. 
When this great man was descending into 
the tomb, mourned by free men, leaving 
in its cradle a nation destined to grow in 
influence daily, a belated Cesar was get- 
ting ready to mount the throne of France. 
Napoleon fell in the midst of the bloody 
ruins which his ambition had accumu- 
lated, leaving his country in the hands of 
foreigners. The glory of Napoleon grows 
paler and paler, while Washington’s grows 
constantly more lustrous. It is the same 
with the ideas the two respectively repre- 
sent. Cwsarism is disappearing ; the re- 
public is taking possession of the world.’ ” 

And now we pass from the contem- 
plation of this great soldier, — whose 
immortality is the inheritance of every 
Christian warrior who has put on his 
armor for the defence of his country, 
and whose character stands as the 
type of what an American soldier 
may be, — to the consideration of the 
services of the man who has placed 
the honor and fame of American gen- 
eralship and patriotism at the pinna- 
cle of the temple of human renown. 
While we bow before the august form 
of the Father of his country, let us 
study face to face the high qualities 
of the Preserver of his country, in our 
own day. 

I know we cannot speak of the liv- 
ing as we can of the dead. It is the 
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silence and sanctity of the grave 
alone which can soften the severity 
of criticism, and prepare the way for 
a just understanding of great deeds 
and great virtues. But in an age 
like ours, when one day is as a thou- 
sand years, and every event is a crisis, 
and each historic chapter is a volume, 
and the past recedes and the future 
appears with the speed of light, we 
may be just if we will, and learn our 
lesson from our own living genera- 
tion. And let us remember, that, if 
“no man is a hero to his own valet,” 
the fault is oftener in the valet than 
the hero. 

It is but a few months, hardly 
years enough to be counted, since 
Gen. Grant stepped forth from the 
most entire seclusion to enter upon 
his high career. The ordinary affairs 
of peace, even the occurrences of a 
preceding war, had furnished him no 
opportunity. 

We are told that he was but an 
indifferent business-man. I can easily 
imagine that the details of a small 
Western farm or of a tanyard might 
be somewhat unfitted todevelop his 
peculiar powers. But those who knew 
him best, knew that his faculties were 
adapted to service which would appal 
ordinary men. And so they pressed 
him forward as he entered upon the 
work of the war; he himself asking 
only a subordinate place, and expect- 
ing nothing more. As great events 
arose, he rose equal to them. Amidst 
the disasters of the first day at Shiloh, 
when Sherman earned his first laurels, 
it was Grant who was not taken by 
surprise. After the exhausting weeks 
at Vicksburg, his only reply to a 
request for negotiation was, “My 
terms are unconditional surrender.” 
Upon his appointment as Lieutenant- 
General and Commander-in-chief of 
all the armies of the United States, 
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being asked by President . Lincoln, 
“ What is next to be done ?” he quietly 
replied, “Destroy Lee’s army, and 
take Richmond.” And when the 

‘trials of that long and weary and 
bloody campaign through the Wilder- 
ness pressed upon him, he sturdily 
remarked, “I shall fight it out on this 
line, if it takes all summer.” “ All men 
are created equal,” said Jefferson. 
“The Union must and shall be pre- 
served,” said Jackson. “I shall fight it 
out on this line, if it takes all summer,” 
said Grant; and “on that line” the 
equality of all men was established, 
and the Union was preserved. 

Let it never again be said of him 
that “he has made no utterances 
worth remembering, as was done by 
Jefferson and Jackson,” when he has 
given force and value to their words 
as well as to his own. 

As the great thought of the hour 
began to shine through the gloom, he 
accepted it. He led his armies with 
the courage and sagacity of Washing- 
ton. And as Washington hailed the 
Declaration of Independence as a new 
inspiration to his army, and pro- 
claimed thé meaning of the new gov- 
ernment just coming into existence, 
so Grant received the Proclamation 
of Emancipation, and planted himself 
on the doctrine of human equality, in 
his civil service of restoring and re- 
constructing the government. 

When the war ended, his motto 
seems to have been, “Peace, the 
protection of the rights of all men, the 
exercise of federal power to protect the 
loyal and the oppressed, and un- 
wavering allegiance to the Flag.” 
He knew no master but the loyal 
American people; he knew no terms 
but “unconditional surrender;” he 
knew no law but the equality of all 
men. : Old theories of government did 
not becloud his mind ; the offer of po- 
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sition did not warp. his judgment; 
the temptation of politics did not lead 
him into crooked paths. His eyes 
were not blinded by the light of the 
noon-day sun, as it rose into our 
heavens. -He never questioned the 
importance of all measures designed to 
give the American people all the fruits 
of victory. “The Freedmen’s Bureau” 
disturbed others, but not him. The 
fourteenth article of amendment to the 
Constitution, conferring citizenship 
on all men born or naturalized in the 
United States, and the fifteenth arti- 
cle, securing suffrage to all, had no 
terrors for him. ‘ Doubted still by the 
reformer and the philanthropist, he 
is elevated to the Presidency ; and in 
his Inaugural he declares “that the 
greatest good of the greatest number 
is the object to be attained. This re- 
quires security of persons and property, 
and free religious and political opinion 
in every part of our common country, 
without regard to our local prejudices. 
All laws to secure these ends will re- 
ceive my best efforts for their enforce- 
ment.” Could the most ardent philan- 
thropist have said more ? 

A people suffering under the wrongs 
inflicted by foreign powers during our 
civil war, turn their eyes to Gen. 
Grant’s administration for relief; and 
he declares in his Inaugural that he 
would “ deal with nations.as equitably 
as the law requires individuals to deal 
with each other.” Could the wisest 
diplomatist say more ? 

The oppressed in other lands turn 
their eyes hither for comfort, and their 
steps for relief; and he proclaims that 
he will protect the “ law-abiding citi- 
zen, whether of native or of foreign 
birth, wherever his rights are jeop- 
ardized, or the flag of our country 
floats.” Could the friends of freedom 
ask for more than this ? 

To us who live in the light of pass- 
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ing events, the position assumed by 
Gen. Grant seems natural and easy. 
But it has not been assumed from 
the beginning by many who thought 
themselves wiser than he, — not even 
by all who have the good of the coun- 
try and the welfare of man most at 
‘heart. When, however; the future his- 
torian shall look back upon the con- 
flict of this age, and have before him 
all the difficulties which surround it, 
he will find the record of Gen. Grant 
one more instance of a military reform- 
er who, having carved with his sword, 
perhaps unconsciously, the way for 
establishing a great principle, accept- 
ed the truth with instinctive wisdom, 
and ingrafted it upon the policy of the 
government he was called upon to 
administer. 

Passing now from the hero and the 
statesman to the man, we find in 
Gen. Grant those characteristics up- 
on which mankind rely for safety 
and support. Without the gift of 
brilliant speech, his expressions serve 
his purpose with admirable effect, and 
are adapted to the occasion, where 
the great deed overshadows any 
words which man could utter. And 
when we reflect what a difficult thing 
the art of public speaking is, we can- 
not be surprised that the man of ac- 
tion should not be master of it. 

Public speaking is artificial. But 
the right word in the right place 
is an eloquence no man can resist. 
You go upon the battle-field, and there 
you are astonished by the greatness 
of that commander, who, rising with 
the greatness of the hour, possesses 
his soul in peace, and inspires his 
men with words which come burning 
hot from his brave spirit. Why, it is 
the same man whom you met yester- 
day, vainly endeavoring to express his 
gratitude in public assembly for the 
compliments bestowed upon him, 
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stammering and abashed before the 
gazing multitude. He is eloquent 
enough now, for the occasion is his 
own, Mauch as we value the inspired 
word which carries conviction to our 
minds, and plants the great thought 
to spring up and bear fruit in our 
souls, — much as we admire the great 
accomplishment, akin to genius, and 
for which man is endowed with his 
highest mental and physical quali- 
ties, —we bow still lower before 
the power of great deeds,. and the 
simple words which go along with 
them. 

I have always been struck with 
Gen. Grant’s simplicity and honesty 
of purpose. The road he travels is 
always a short one. A circuitous 
path has no temptations for him. In 
the army his men knew always just 
what he wanted, and did it; and this 
was his discipline. When he was 
elected President, there was no care- 
ful and adroit arrangement of a 
policy for his administration. .He 
stated his position in a few appro- 
priate words. The eyening before his 
inauguration I was invited to his 
house, privately and sociably; and 
when I objected, on the ground that 
at such a time he might be too much 
occupied with his message and his 
policy, — the agony which I had wit- 
nessed on former similar occasions with 
political presidents, —I was quietly 
told that all that had long been set- 
tled. And so I went, and found the 
man into whose hands the govern- 
ment was to pass in a few hours, as 
unconcerned as if the most important 
era in our republic were in the keep- 
ing of another. He was agreeable 
enough, and talkative enough: dis- 
cussing the business affairs. of the 
country with judgment and clearness. 
I was impressed with his honesty of 
purpose, his anxiety to do right, his 
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good sense, his knowledge of practi- 
cal matters, his self-possession and 
repose. He bore himself ina manner 
entirely worthy of his high position, 
and at the same time the “awful 
front” of office was made subordi- 
nate to the more admirable and im- 
posing qualities of the man. 

In his republican simplicity he 
represents the genius of our govern- 
ment and people; and he maintains 
in all his elevation his intimate re- 
lations with the ranks from which he 
rose. Whatever mistakes he may 
make, they will be those which an 
honest man may remedy with honor 
te himself, and not the complicated 
and hopeless errors of one who, la- 
boring to be a political leader, be- 
comes a slave to expediency and as- 
sumed necessity. I, for one, have no 
fear of the verdict of the future. 

The statesmanship of Gen. Grant 
is the statesmanship of common 
sense and common honesty. In 
his ‘last message, with what confi- 
dence in the untiring industry of the 
American people he bases his views 
of finance upon the development of 
our resources! It is an honest man 
endeavoring to pay his debts. With 
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what sincerity he calls upon the re- 
luctant States to return to the Union, 
with citizenship in one hand and the 
ballot-box in the other! How hon- 
orably he reminds Great Britain that 
in adjusting our war-claims she must 
regard our honor as well as our 
pockets ! 

We are told by Judge Hoar, in his 
New England speech in New York, 
in 1869, that Gen. Grant’s last 
words to him, but a few days previ- 
ous, were: “I hope to see the time 
when everywhere in this country 
every man may follow his lawful 
business when he pleases, and may 
express his opinion on all subjects, 
and give his vote as he likes, and 
have it counted without being mo- 
lested or insulted for it. Then, if we 
can all unite in maintaining public 
faith and credit, our political differ- 
ences will not be of much account.” 
And remembering the genius of the 
Pilgrim Commonwealth, the great in- 
spiration of our country, well did 
Judge Hoar add, “President Grant 
is not in the exact sense of the word 
a New England man, but he belongs 
to the glorified New England which 
is spreading over the continent.” 
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CHAPTER X. 


Tue diligent reader has already 
learned that Nettie Sylva and Jeff 
Fleming found their way to the an- 
cient and wealthy city of Hartford. 
It is such a trifle to travel nowadays, 
that I need only say that they went 
at such times as pleased them, by 
rail, from Greyford to New Haven, 
and thence to Hartford. Nettie’s 
Aunt Helen lived in a little cosey tene- 
ment of her own, in the southern 
part of the city; and Nettie went, of 
course, to her home. As for Jeff 
Fleming, he established himself at 
first in a hall bedroom, and “ lived in 
his trunk ;” but being at once inde- 
pendent and sociable in his tastes, he 
quickly devised a scheme which was 
on many accounts much more agree- 
able; and enlisting two or three de- 
cent young fellows, a clerk in the 
same store with him, and others, ac- 
quaintances of the same clerk, they 
found some empty rooms all in a row 
on the upper floor of a great building 
all full of offices, in the heart of the 
city, and, buying cheap new carpets 
and sets of furniture, they fitted up 
a very nice little colony in the air, — 
three little bedrooms, and a fourth 
room for a parlor. Here they lived 
in great mirth and harmony; for 
though no two of them were alike, 
yet that only made the quartet more 
entertaining to its members; and, as 
they were all manly and well-mean- 
ing young men, they were in no dan- 
ger of jars or disagreements. 

It is a pity not to acquaint you 

with the fun and jollity those four 


had in “the dove-cot,” as they 
christened it, and of the serious com- 
munion too; for thorough good fel- 
lows like these four will be sure to 
discuss as they go along together 
both the funny and the serious sides 
of every thing. As for Jeff, he was 
a sociable, organizing, and suggestive 
person, full of ideas, and greatly in- 
clined to set them forth; in danger 
therefore, if in any danger in that 
direction, of becoming wordy and 
long-winded. Jerry Bigelow was 
full of puns and verbal jocularities ; 
and he therefore tended: to his own 
proper sort of tediousness. Punsters, 
however, have to be quickwitted ; and 
thus they well know that the sole 
condition on which they are tolerated 
is, that they endure the pick-pocket 
similitude, and all manner of other 
snubbing and reprobation usually, 
of course, administered by persons 
not bright enough to do what they 
affect so greatly to despise; so that 
the pretty uniform course of inge- 
nious discouragements which his three 
companions provided for him no more 
discouraged Master Jerry than the 
jeers and sarcasm of the heathen 
would a pious and enthusiastic mission- 
ary. Ralph Van Orden was neither 
a joker nor a talker. He was hand- 
some, dark-faced, a little slow of 
speech, and a fine singer of many 
songs and ballads, which he accom- 
panied, by ear, on the guitar. Last 
of the four was Abram Wilks, a tall 
flaxen-haired fellow, slender even to 
lankness, awkward and queer as pos- 
sible, with a great taste for collections 
of all kinds, — shells, coins, old books, 
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eggs, any thing that could be classi- 


fied or even put in a row. 

Jeff's circle of friends began to en- 
large before he had been many weeks 
in Hartford. In a town like that, 
crowded with an immense concentra- 
tion of. business, there is a gathering 
of both young men and old almost as 
busy and wide-awake as in enormous 
New York. At the same time, the 
very fact that the city is small pre- 
vents the sense of loneliness that 
pertains to the New York sort of 
multitude, and preserves a portion of 
the feeling of guardianship and 
watchfulness by the community over 
the individual. This is a wonderful- 
ly valuable guarantee of decency and 
uprightness in life. So Jeff flour- 
ished and made progress with great 
speed; became an active member of 
the Sons of Temperance, and of a 
debating society connected with the 
Young Men’s Institute; a diligent 
and inquisitive scholar in a Bible- 
class at the Centre-church Sunday- 
school, sometimes even somewhat to 
the bewilderment of the intelligent 
but rather conventional gentleman in 
charge; a useful member of the 
choir — for Jeff sung a very fair 
baritone, and could even serve as a 
tenor in case of great necessity, with 
a little strain or even a falsetto on a 
few of the higher notes, and constant 
care to sing in a head voice. 

As for Nettie Sylva, her case was 
about equally fortunate. Her aunt 
was much older than Dr. Sylva; and 
having always had an especial fond- 
ness for Nettie, the relation between 
them was more like the loving ten- 
derness of affectionate grandparent 
and grandchild, than a mere ordinary 
collateral kinship in the second de- 
gree. Aunt Helen was quite an old 
lady, wearing her own gray hair un- 
der a neat cap, always dressing in 
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black or gray, precise and rigid in all 
her views, feelings, and sentiments, 
and especially high and unbending 
in respect of goodness of family, be- 
longing in this as well as in some 
other respects to a class of which but 
few specimens are nowadays left, 
like lofty peaks of a primitive forma- 
tion, rising through the homogene- 
ous “tertiary drift.” and “recent al- 
luvium ” of our average communities. 
Her husband, Deacon Tarbox, was a 
dry and quaint old gentleman, with 
the oddest prim air about him, and 
of a precision, conservatism, ortho- 
doxy, and careful correctness gener- 
ally, of such inexpressible rigidity, 
that in comparison with him, even 
poor strict Aunt Helen might appear 
quite randy. But he had a good deal 
of humor of a high and dry sort, 
which he dealt out sparingly, and 
with something like an air of regret, 
as a miser dislikes to see coin move 
away from his fingers, irrespective 
whether gain or loss is to follow. 
Deacon Tarbox and Aunt Helen 
always had baked beans for supper 
Saturday night, and the same cold 
for dinner on Sunday, the latter meal 
being sometimes re-enforced by a dish 
of cold meat and invariably by pie 
and a cup of tea. Jeff had called to 
see Nettie very soon after they came 
to Hartford; and the young man, 
having had the tact to keep pretty 
much all of his ideas to himself, and 
to assent to whatever was suggested 
by the seniors in the way of doc- 
trines, whether secular or theological, 
became highly acceptable in their 
eyés. His membership of the Bible- 
class and of the choir—as it hap- 
pened it was at the Centre Church 
that Mr. Tarbox was deacon —con- 
firmed this good opinion, as did also 
his co-operation in the temperance 
reform ; and thus it fell out that not 
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only was Jeff installed. as Nettie’s 
usual escort to rehearsals — she sang 
alto, by the way, and a good alto too 
—on Saturday evenings; but it came 
to be the recognized order of events, 
that he should take tea at Deacon 
Tarbox’s Saturday evenings, and 
should also, whenever he chose, be al- 
lowed to walk home with the family 
from church, and partake of the mod- 
est and cool but substantial regula- 
tion dinner of that day. It need not 
be said that at these sabbath occa- 
sions — Deacon Tarbox always said 
“the sabbath,” and never “ Sunday ” 
—the greatest seriousness of word 
and look was a matter of course. 
But Jeff Fleming, a New England 
boy, knew this well enough; no dan- 
gér of his offending in this respect, 
so long as he should wish to preserve 
the good opinion of tie deacon, or to 
be even tolerated within his gates. 
It is possible that this rigid law was 


slightly relaxed during the Saturday 
evening after sunset; but the differ- 
ence, if there was any, was but a 


shade.. It was the old school of ob- 
servances as well as of theology to 
which Deacon Tarbox belonged, and 
had belonged from his youth up, and 
in which he would continue to his 
death, should that be a thousand 
years hence. 

The first occasion, however, on 
which Jeff was admitted to the dea- 
con’s hospitality, was a week-day one, 
only a few days after his arrival, and 
before he was quite settled in his 
new home; being a dinner, to which 
he was invited by Aunt Helen so 
very pressingly that he could not 
well refuse. He must stay, really, 
said the good old lady; she did not 
see Greyford faces every day, and his 
mother was her father’s second cousin. 

In the matter of kinship, the 
Yankees are almost as tenacious as 
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the Scotch; and those of the country 
towns especially. It belonged to the 
quiet and steadfast character of Aunt 
Helen to preserve this sentiment, 
even after her many years’ residence 
in the busy city; and Jeff responded 
to it with the vivacious pleasure of a 
youth who finds unexpected friends. 
However, the chief reason for record- 
ing this first dinner was not so much 
its being a demonstration of natural 
affection, as the fact that it gives an 
opportunity to chronicle one of Dea- 
con Tarbox’s characteristic sayings. 
If the occasion had been Sunday, or 
Saturday evening either, he would 
have bitten his own head off before 
he would have said it; besides that 
the subject matter would have been 
absent. They had a roast pig for 
dinner on the day in question, succu- 
lent and toothsome enough to have in- 
spired the famous treatise of Charles 
Lamb on the subject, and which 
pleased well the healthy young appe- 
tites of Miss Nettie and Master Jeff. 
The young gentleman, indeed, ex- 
pressed his approbation in warm 
terms, and asked Aunt Helen how 
she could possibly contrive to pro- 
duce such a marvellous triumph of 
the culinary art. Before the old lady 
could say whatever she meant to say, 
her quaint old husband answered for 
her, with his very driest manner, in 
his most precise and slow utterance, 
with an extra portion of solemnity 
about his prim, thin lips, and with a 
funny, formal bow across the table to 
his spouse : — 

“T will tell you, Mr. Fleming. 
She always gets into the oven along 
with the roast.” 

Of course when the winter came 
down the broad Connecticut River 
Valley all the way from Canada, ice 
followed, and smoothed out all his 
footsteps upon lake and stream. 
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Jeff and his three friends, being at 
that happy age when the puzzle of 
life is how to expend the surplus of 
it, hastened to overhaul their skating 
tackle, and to use whatever spare 
hours they could command, in stay- 
ing out in the cold and scratching 
about on the ice. As the march of 
mind had not omitted Greyford, so 
Nettie had learned to skate; and 
Jeff and she had some very nice 
excursions on the broad and glassy 
surface of the Connecticut, during 
a “cold snap” of a week or two, 
before snow came. Sometimes the 
four young men went together; 
and once or twice a party of eight 
was organized, each escorting his 
steel-shod damsel. All this mirth 
and jollity, however, and other agree- 
able things too, were brought to a 
sudden close, by no less an event than 
the loss — or at least the irreparable 
injury —of a tall or stove-pipe hat, 
and the consequences thereof, which 
befell as here followeth. 

One blowing Saturday afternoon, 
when the early closing movement 
had enabled Jeff to take an extra 
number of hours’ skating, as if to 
get himself well stiffened up about 
‘the legs for Sunday, Nettie and he 
went down to the river as usual to 
skate. They got safely out upon the 
ice, fastened on their skates, and 
went careering about up and down 
before the docks and all along the 
city front. As the afternoon ad- 
vanced, and it drew towards evening, 
the dull, gray clouds seemed to thick- 
en; the north-wester, which had 
been raving along the river all the 
afternoon, whisking into small drifts 
and winrows a little dry snow that 
had fallen within a day or two, seemed 
to grow stronger and stronger, in- 
stead of lulling as sunset approached ; 
and whistled and whewed along out 
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from under the heavy, lumbering 
mass of the “Great Bridge” with 
such a vengeance that it really re- 
quired a good deal of pluck as well 
as muscle to make head against it. 
Nettie and Jeff had more than 
once made their way defiantly up to 
the bridge, in the very teeth of old 
Boreas (was he north-west?), and 
then, turning, had spread out their 
arms like sails, and glided victorious- 
ly forth, literally upon the wings 
of the wind, far away to the south; 
standing perfectly still, and borne 
over the smooth ice as swiftly and 
steadily as two great birds in the air. 
What it was that-made Jeff Flem- 
ing wear a tall hat out into that fro- 
zen hurricane, it is useless to conjec- 
ture. Why, indeed, he wore one at 
any time, or why any human being 
should do so, unless compelled by the 
sentence of a court of justice, as 
Chinese felons go about with a thick 
plank round their necks, I for my 
part cannot imagine. . If the young 
man had known — but how fortunate 
for people who write about such cir- 
cumstances that the persons in ques- 
tion do not know! At any rate, Jeff 
usually wore a tall hat; and with 
masculine obstinacy he wore it now. 
By means of the most energetic 
jerks he had seated it so firmly on 
his head. that it might well have been 
believed capable of removal only 
“with it, or on it,” like a good Spar- 
tan and his shield. But there is, as 
some philosopher has profoundly ob- 
served, an “innate depravity of in- 
animate matter.” This, probably, 
imperceptibly loosened the hat. The 
really tremendous cold, in spite of 
Jeff’s young blood and vigorous exer- 
cise, had, moreover, begun to drive the 
feeling out of his forehead, and to 
substitute the cold numb band next 
the hat-rim, which the votaries of 
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the abominable thing know all about, 
and which prevented him from know- 
ing that it was becoming loose. Per- 
haps, too, for there are absolutely no 
exceptions, we are told, to the opera- 
tions of the great natural laws, the 
cold was contracting his head a little 
—who knows? At any rate, just as 
they swept swiftly down to the end 
of one of their long, southwardly 
trips, and whirled round to fight 
their way back again against the 
vengeful north-wester, off went Jeff’s 
hat, and bowled away down the river, 
skipping along and turning this way 
and that as if it were alive and look- 
ing round with one great empty eye 
to see if anybody were coming after 
it. Jeff flung up one hand as quick 
as lightning, but too late. Prompt 
in deciding, and not able to afford to 
lose a nice new hat, he merely cried 
out to Nettie, “Don’t wait —Tll 
catch up!” and sprang forth after 
the fugitive. 

Nettie stood -laughing a moment, 
to see the fun, but it was too cold to 
stand. Turning about, she struck 
out with long, resolute strokes, for the 
bridge, and in a few seconds was out 
of sight round a low woody point. 

Twice or thrice Jeff all but caught 
his fleeing head-gear; and once, as it 
lodged for a moment in a light snow- 
wreath, he even stooped to lay hands 
on it. But—as he afterwards said 
in describing the experience — it 
“laughed right in his face, and hopped 
off again.” It bounded and rolled, 
shooting across broad glassy spaces, 
vaulting with diabolic nimbleness 
over any little impediment, until the 
enraged proprietor almost thought he 
could see an imp riding inside of it, 
and making impertinent gestures 
backward at him over the rim. His 
ears quickly began to tingle, and 
then to lose their feeling, and he had 
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to rub them furiously more than once. 
Even the very top of his head, through 
all his thick hair, began to feel the 
sharp bites of the relentless icy wind. 
Angrier than ever, he gathered his 
strength, filled his lungs full, set 
his teeth, and, though he was already 
flying along under the double impulse 
of legs and tempest at a rate that a 
locomotive could hardly have matched, 
he darted forward for one final spurt-— © 

And with barely time for a cry, he 
flew with a monstrous plunge away 
down into the deep, dark blue waters 
of Connecticut River, rushing, with 
the tremendous momentum of his 
speed, twenty feet beyond the fur- 
thest edge of the thinning transpar- 
ent black ice, that he had seen for 
the merest instant beneath his feet, 
infinitely too late for even an effort to 
save himself, and hardly long enough, 
so lightning-quick was the motion, to 
know that he was gone. 


CHAPTER XI. 

Waite Jeff is paddling about in 
the water, let us make a few calm 
observations. We ave better situated 
for that purpose than he, although he 
may have the advantage of us in 


point of coolness. What he soused 
into was not what is called an “ air- 
hole ;” it was a broad strip of open 
water, stretching across the whole 
width of the river, just at a turn in 
the channel, and where a sort of rip- 
ple caused by some bar or obstruction 
at the bottom had thus far resisted 
all the powers of Jack Frost. If this 
hat-chase of his had been foreseen, 
any of his Hartford-bred friends 
would have cautioned him about this 
bend in the river. If it had not been 
half-dark, and if he had not been so 
vexed and eager about his hat, or if 
he could possibly have imagined the 
existence of any such hole — in short, 
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if for any teason whatever Jeff had 
not done it, it would not have been 
done. But he did; and there he is, 
at last, scrabbling and slopping in 
that mush of ice and water that is 
working and rustling along the edge 
of the river in the very innermost 
elbow of the bend. Instantaneous as 
his plunge had been, and amazing as 
it was, Jeif was too practised a swim- 
mer not to shut his mouth tight as he 
went under; and he was too ready 
and too strong to be either terrified 
or paralyzed in mind or body, as a 
feebler person or a less experienced 
aquatic would have been. So, with- 
out trying to free himself from either 
skates or overcoat, he half instinc- 
tively feif the truth, that in that 
freezing water no man could live more 
than minutes; and that if he got out 
at all, it must be at once. No man 
who has not passed through some 
such peril understands what efforts 
can be condensed into seconds, where 
the jaws of death are even closing 
over him. But the usefulness of many 
a long run or. land and many a long 
swim in the sea now showed itself. 
Even if years of life had been 
drained in that awful struggle of 
two minutes, the victory was cheap. 
Despite the skates (it seemed as if 
his feet weighed a thousand pounds) ; 
despite the weight of his heavy water- 
soaked clothing, he got his face above 
water, at one look saw the shore, and 
went rushing for it with desperate 
leaps, throwing himself’ along edge- 
ways, shoulder first, not able to surge 
his body above the water to the waist, 
as he had often done in the summer 
waters of the Sound, but yet deci- 
sively mastering the cold, cruel, lap- 
ping flood. He struck wet clay, both 
with knee and hand, just as breath 
and strength began to fail together. 
No human being can put forth his 
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very uttermost of, strength or motion 
except for just so'long as he canhold - 
his breath. Eagerly enough he scram- 
bled and slopped his way out, clutch- 
ing ice, mud, leaves, sticks, whatever 
lay along that soiled and dreary mar- 
gin. His laden feet sank and stuck 
in mire; he was bedaubed with the 
blue-gray clay from head to foot ; but 
he had escaped the deadly river ! 

However, it was only to encounter 
a second foe no less deadly. Prompt 
and ready as ever, he forced his way 
up the frozen slope of the steep bank ; 
sat down instantly, while his hands 
should retain some life, and tried his 
skate-straps. He could not bring his 
numbing fingers to bear. He took 
out his pocket-knife, opened it with 
his teeth, and cut the straps. Already, 
since he came out of the water, the 
skates had frozen tight to his feet, 
and he only knocked them off with 
a desperate kick. Then the idea 
came into his mind that it would be 
a very easy thing for him to freeze 
to death, there on the farther side of 
the river, though within plain sight 
of thousands of the city’s‘ twinkling 
lights. And—as it always will be 
with some minds — he thought of it 
as at once horrible and absurd; and 
he smiled, though-his teeth were chat- 
tering fearfully. 

“T’ve no hat, either!” he said to 
himself. But he did not sit still for 
all this, by any means. It was all in 
his mind in a flash. As he threw off 
his skates, he sprang up, his over- 
coat crackling and stiff already; 
picked the skates up, thrust one into 
either coat pocket, and turning north- 
ward up the river, set out on a full 
run. But as the wind met. him, it 
seemed to craunch his face and his 
head too, all over, all at once, with 


‘something that, as he thought, felt 


more like red-hot iron than arctic 
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cold. It was again a question of 
minutes; perhaps Jeff was in no less 
danger than he had been when under 
water. But he stopped short, tore 
off the coat, drew it together over his 
head, leaving just room for one eye 
to peep out, and once more struck 
into a vigorous run. It was useless 
to consider whether he could get 
home. He must run, until he couid run 
no more, unless he reached help be- 
fore his running was exhausted. 

He had gone perhaps a quarter of 
a mile, sheltered. somewhat for part 
of the way by a thin growth of wil- 
lows, and, fortunately, finding but few 
fences to climb over, when, as he 
ranged up opposite the great Arms 
Factory, he began to feel that he had 
not running enough left in him to get 
up opposite the heart of the city and 
so on to his rooms. There were no 
houses in sight on his side of the 
river; for all the land is meadow, 
flooded deep in the high spring 
freshets; nor any road, nor living 
thing. 

“ There’s just one thing to do,” re- 
flected Jeff. “ I'll cross here and make 
straight for Aunt Helen’s.” 

No sooner said than done. He 
turned short, ran down the bank, 
here sloping and sandy, hurried out 
upon the river, not without a sort of 
horror of it, crossed over, climbed the 
dyke, made his way up the first cross- 
street, and after asking the road of 
half a dozen different citizens, all of 
them scared enough, to be accosted by 
an apparently headless apparition, 
like a pedestrian Brom Bones, and 
all icy and crackling as it hurried 
along, he rang furiously at the door 
of Deacon Tarbox’s snug mansion. 

The deacon himself opened it. 

“Please let me in!” said poor 
Jeff, not very ready with his etiquette 
at the moment. 
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“Who are you?” demanded the 
startled deacon,—not so brave in 
mere physical matters as in those of 
conscience. But it was not the cus- 
tom to refuse charity at that house, 
though it was not the custom to ad- 
minister it at the principal entrance. 

“Who are you? Go round to the 
back-door.” And partly irritated at 
what he conceived to be the pre- 
sumptuousness of the applicant, and 
a little dismayed withal by the un- 
couthness of this goblin, with its one 
eye peeping out through the opening 
of the coat, he drove the door to with 
a most peremptory and undeacon-like 
slam. 

Half dead as he was, Jeff laughed 
within himself as he dragged him- 
self round the corner of the house — 
for, as is natural, having now reached 
succor, the effect of the tremendous 
strain which his frame had under- 
gone began to come down upon him 
with a suddenness that he did not at 
allunderstand. He reached the back- 
door, however, just as the deacon 
opened it with a rather stern — 

“‘ This is the proper door for” —_ 

He did not finish his sentence. As 
he opened the door, a tall figure 
swayed gently over against it, then 
toppled over against him, and slid 
down to the floor, crackling some 
what, in a heap. 

“Dead drunk!” muttered the dea- 
con to himself, with disgust and hor- 
ror; and his first thought was to bun- 
dle the beggar-man out upon the steps 
and shut the door. Then the deacon 
bethought him of the fearful cold of 
the weather; he had kept a daily 
thermometrical and meteorological 
record for fifty years in that very 
house; and considering that a few 
seconds more or less was nothing to 
the victim of King Alcohol, he stepped 
to a window close by, just outside of 
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which hung his record thermometer, 
and inspected it through the glass. 

“Whew!” whistled the old dea- 
con to himself,— “ fifteen degrees be- 
low! He wouldn’t last long out 
there!” 

And setting down his lamp, with 
reluctant hands, and a face puckered 
into lines of contemptuous abhor- 
rence enough for at least one hun- 
dred ordinary deacons, Deacon Tar- 
box bent over the person on the floor, 
and essayed to draw the coat from 
his face. The first time he let go in 
astonishment. 

“Why, it’s frozen as stiff as an 
oak plank !” . 

A second stouter pull uncovered 
the face. 

“ Helen, here! Here, this minute! 
Lord-a-massy on us! It’s Jeff Flem- 
ing!” 

CHAPTER XII. 

Ir is needless to describe the emo- 
tions of Aunt Helen, or of Nettie, 
who, after delaying a few minutes at 
the river, had sensibly come home by 
herself, rather than wait, or speculate 
longer on the strange delay of her 
escort. The emotions of Yankee 
women do not make them ,useless; 
and first of all, they set sharply to 
work, with the aid of the deacon, to 
take care of their strangely costumed 
visitor. Amongst them, they hoisted 
the young man upon a lounge which 
they set before the kitchen fire, and 
stripping off his outer garments, and 
packing him with hot blankets, he 
soon recovered his senses and told his 
story. 

“We should be very thankful to 
Almighty God for sparing your life,” 
said the deacon solemnly. 

“No doubt,” assented Jeff; and, 
as the deacon turned to say some- 
thing to Aunt Helen, he added un- 
der his breath to Nettie, — 
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“ And for letting me get into dan- 
ger, too; oughtn’t 1?” 

“ Hush!” said Nettie. -What else 
could she say ? 

“I’m going to get a soft hat,” con- 
tinued Jeff. “A tall hat is a delu- 
sion and a snare,” 

“ Still,” remarked Deacon Tarbox, 
“T have -hitherto found mine safe 
enough on dry land.” 

“ Deacon,” said Jeff, “ go a-skating 
with us next Saturday afternoon, will 
you?” 

The Deacon smiled at the young 
joker; it was unnecessary to say any 
thing. 

. “Well,” observed Jeff after a lit- 
tle, “I believe I’m all right, auntie. 
I’m sorry to have made you so much 
trouble, and slopped up your nice 
clean kitchen so.” 

“ Don’t say a single word about it,” 
interrupted the good old lady. 

“ Well, auntie, ’'l do as much for 
you some time, then. I guess I'll go 
up street now, at any rate.” And he 
essayed to rise, but sank back, look- 
ing up at Aunt Helen with a face of 
such queer astonishment that she 
laughed. 

“ You'll go straight to bed — that’s 
what you'll do,” said she, with decis- 
ion; “and lie there all day to-mor- 
row, if necessary, too. Nettie, come 
and help me get the south chamber 
ready.” 

In truth, the young man’s strength 
seemed to have dissolved away as if 
it had melted with the ice on his 
clothes. His hand would hardly 
close on the back of the lounge, as he 
tried to help himself to a sitting pos- 
ture; he seemed to have no spine; 
his legs he could hardly move at all. 
And as besides he began now to feel 
intolerably sleepy, he was quite una- 
ble to oppose the purpose of his hosts, 
even if it had been Iess obviously ne- 
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eessary than it was. So they got out 
the old-fashioned warming-pan, and 
‘inspired with genial warmth the cool 
depths of the great old-fashioned bed 
in the guest-chamber; made a nice 
little fire in the stove; and then de- 
puted the deacon to act as his “grim 
chamberlain,” and see the patient 
safe under the bed-clothes. Even 
with the deacon’s aid, it was not 
without a good deal of effort that 
Jeff crawled up stairs, undressed 
himself, and got into bed. 


Few people know, when they stop 
at any place, how long they are to 
stay. Jeff called at Aunt Helen’s to 
get dried and warmed, as the great 
and good Dr. Isaac Watts went’ to 
Sir Thomas Abney’s for a visit. He 
did not, like the famous divine, stay 
all his life, and at last die in these 
casual quarters, but he staid all night, 
and then staid ten weeks; and he 
came near enough to dying, besides. 
Before morning he was taken with 
very sharp pains in his chest, — in- 
deed, he waked up all of a sudden to- 
wards daylight with a howl evoked 
by the first of them, and that evoked 
besides a couple of extraordinary old 
ghosts in white to his bedside in a 
twinkling —to wit, the deacon and 
Mrs. Tarbox. There was no help for 
it, however ; the old lady, an experi- 
enced nurse, said it was —to use her 
orthoepy— peeripanewmony. She was 
right in the diagnosis, too, though 
obsolescent as to nomenclature. Af- 
ter a pretty tough siege with flannels 
dipped in hot water, the doctor came, 
and on examining the patient and 
hearing the story, looked solemn, 
prescribed, and, after getting down 
stairs, questioned Aunt Helen closely 
about any family tendencies to lung 
disease. There had been one or two 
cases, it appeared, within a genera- 
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tion or two. “Then,” said the doc- 
tor, “we must be all the more care- 
ful; that’s all. One thing is in his 
favor, —he has plenty of strength, 
and, I judge, perfectly clean health. 
So no need to be frightened at pres- 
ent, though he’s a pretty sick man.” 

You see, the doctor knew Aunt 
Helen. Doctors will talk pretty plain- 
ly to people that they know are safe; 
none are. more close-mouthed, how- 
ever, to fools. 

Well, Jeff had a long fight with 
the cruel enemy that had seized him. 
As often happens where people have 
never been ill, disease seemed to take 
his physical frame by surprise, and to 
master it and ravage it before it could 
organize its defence, like a horde of 
barbarians swooping down without 
notice upon a wealthy and peaceful 
land. When once, however, the as- 
sault was exhausted, though it left 
him for the time being a mere phan- 
tom of himself, his recovery was 
steady and natural. All the time he 
was incessantly nursed and petted by 
the deacon and the two women. 
Their care, the doctor said, certainly 
shortened his imprisonment a fort- 
night ; and he jocosely threatened to 
collect of them a suitable addition to 
his fees. Throughout the first stage 
of the disease, there was nothing for 
them to do except to be strict in fol- 
lowing the doctor’s directions, and to 
wait. But when the danger and the 
pain were over, and the time came 
when only weakness was left, and the 
sick man could begin by tiny grada- 
tions to resume something of the en- 
joying part of life, though at first 
with a passiveness much more com- 
plete than that of an infant, then 
came the empire of the women. Ex- 
cept the transactions of a mother over 
her child, nothing can exceed the 
proud authority, and immense sense 
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of fulfilling a destiny, which a woman 
displays in tending a sick person, — 
more especially if it is a favorite and 
aman. Why not? As the stoical 
stock-broker observed on hearing the 
roar of the lions, “ Let ’em roar, for 
that’s their biz.” Nor was the dea- 
con a whit behindhand, according to 
his lights. To be sure, he would have 
made a very poor fist at displaying 
the occasional bouquets of hot-house 
flowers with which Nettie used now 
and then to beautify the room; and 
as he was one of those opprobriums 
of the late Lowell Mason, who can’t 
sing, nor learn to sing, any more 
than a three-cornered file working 
across a handsaw, so he would have 
made wild work with Nettie’s ever 
ready songs. Nor could he compound 
the magical confections of every kind, 
wherewith dear old Aunt Helen used 
to gratify his appetite, that grew 
more and more ravenous as he gath- 
ered strength, the old lady sitting by 
in the extremest happiness while he 
demolished in five minutes some deli- 
cacy whose harmless and nourishing 
yet flavorsome quality had occupied 
her, more or less, very likely, for half 
a day. 

But the deacon could talk, and he 
could read aloud; and, when Jeff 
gathered strength enough, he used to 
take his turn in these employments 
with the ladies; and the kind old soul 
was just as happy in it as they were. 

“ You are three angels, you three,” 
said Jeff one day, as they all stood at 
his bedside. “I didn’t know there 
were any such people in the world.” 
And the tears stood in his eyes; for 
when one is so very weak, one cries 
very easily. However, Jeff laughed 
too, though rather feebly, and fin- 
ished his extravaganza, “ When you 
three get to heaven, you won’t know 
the difference, for you can’t be a bit 
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better than you are now, and you 
won’t find you’re a bit better thought 
of. Angels are plenty there; stay 
here, where you are needed.” 

As for the choice of reading, Nettie 
brought mild new novels from the 
Young Men’s Institute Library. She 
got pretty much whatever she wanted 
from kindhearted Mr. Boltwood, for 
the sake of the sick man, who was 
one of his constituents, and a favor- 
ite, —as he was, in fact, with every- 
body who knew him. Aunt Helen 
used to listen a while, sometimes, to 
these wonderful productions ; but her 
sound sense and practical piety were 
usually unable to bear the unnatural 
atmosphere very long. She would 
shake her head, and rise and depart, 
saying, that, for her part, she thought 
that there must be a special provi- 
dence for young folks nowadays, to 
preserve them through all the non- 
sense they read. Her selections were 
different ; she often chose some book 
of travels in the Holy Land or the 
East; such as Warren’s “ Recovery 
of Jerusalem,” which, in spite of its 
dry method and confused arrange- 
ment, she read—as it deserves — 
with close attention and great delight, 
from titlepage to jinis. The story 
of the wonderful Moabite stone, too, 
enchanted her, Jeff insisted, exactly 
as “ Robinson Crusoe” or the “ Arabi- 
an Nights” does asmall boy. So did 
Rawlinson’s “Five Great Monarch- 
ies,” and any other books she could get 
hold of, of the class which may be 
called unintentional illustrations of 
Scripture. And, indeed, they are 
the best supports and the best com- 
mentaries on that wonderful book, 
the unitary and symmetrical heart- 
growth and chronicle of sixteen hun- 
dred* years of the existence of man, 
and of God’s words and works through 
him. The deacon, again, chose an 
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entirely different department; and, 
by the way, Jeff showed his natural 
tact — unless it was merely the lan- 
guid passiveness of an invalid — in 
allowing his three angels to choose 
their own respective fields wherein to 
expatiate. The deacon always read 
him, firstly, the daily paper, —one 
New York one and one Hartford one, 
—and many a shrewd and dry com- 
ment did he make upon the chroni- 
cles of events, and then upon the use 
which the editors, those prophets of 
the nineteenth century, made of them 
in the editorial columns, When this 
was not enough, — to tell the truth it 
usually was, — the good old man used 
to confer upon Jeff his greatest lit- 
erary favor. That is to say, he would 
read to him his own daily portion, 
' which he always took in course, of the 
“Exposition of the Old and New Tes- 
taments,” by that great and sound 
divine, the Rev. Matthew Henry. 


Of this monumental work, the worthy 
deacon possessed a noble copy of the 
London edition of 1761, in five vol- 


umes folio. In this instructive com- 
mentary, the deacon was accustomed 
to read a suitable portion every even- 
ing before family prayers, sometimes 
to himself, and, occasionally, when he 
lighted upon some striking passage, 
aloud, for the good of whomsoever it 
might concern. No wonder the dea- 
con loved it, and had already read it 
through in course three times, being 
now well advanced in the fourth; for, 
as he was accustomed to say with 
devout thankfulness, it was, under 
God, due to the weighty reasonings 
and powerful applications of that book, 
that in his youth he had been brought 
to a realizing sense of his lost state, 
and ultimately to a trembling hope 
that he had laid fast hold upon eter- 
nal life. It used to put Jeff asleep. 
Nothing has thus far been said of 
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two concernments wherewith it might 
seem that Jeff should have had some- 
thing to do during this illness of his ; 
namely, his own family, and Jane 
Burgess. Reason enough: Jeff had 
no family; and it was this solitary 
position of his in the world which 
caused the simple, hearty, genuine, 
old-fashioned New England kindness 
of Deacon Tarbox’s family to make 
all the more impression upon him. 
Both his parents had died long ago; 
he had indeed been brought up in 
great measure by some excellent 
people, who had been friends of 
his father and mother, and who 
treated him with helpful kindness, 
and shrewdly managed his little in- 
heritance. But they were not letter- 
writing persons ; and, in fact, neither 
were Deacon nor Mrs. Tarbox. The 
news of Jeff's illness went to Grey- 
ford in Nettie’s letters to her father, 
therefore but, as the young man was 
in the best possible hands, neither 
letters nor visits were made necessary, 
and none came. As for Jane Bur- 
gess, she was also far less of a letter- 
writer than Nettie or Rachel. Be- 
sides, she was enveloped —as all of 
us are in this world—in webs of 
circumstance; things had been hap- 
pening to her in Boston, for an ac- 
count of which the reader is referred 
to the next forthcoming number of 
“ Otp anp New.” 

After Jeff Fleming had removed to 
his own room at the Dove-cot again, 
had resumed his usual employment at 
the store, and was rapidly laying hold 
once more upon all the avocations of 
his busy life, it was natural that he 
should still feel far more as if Dea- 
con Tarbox’s house was his home, 
than as if he was a stranger there ; so 
he was at the house even more fre- 
quently than before his illness, with 
or without any excuse. 
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One pleasant evening, when the 
Deacon and his wife had gone out to 
an evening meeting at the South 
Church, Jeff and Nettie sat chatting 
alone in the “keeping-room.” 

“Nettie,” said Jeff, “I always 
used to be afraid of you. I thought 
you were a sharp-tempered girl, and 
you certainly used to snap like a pea 
in a hot skillet sometimes. Have 
you grown quiet? I don’t inquire 
whether you have grown sweet-tem- 
pered, for I have found out that you 
always were that.” 

“T think I have grown quiet,” 
said Nettie, blushing. “Ilove Aunt 
Helen; and I believe it would make 
anybody quiet, and good too, to live 
with her. But I am able to snap, as 
you call it, on occasion.” 

“No, please. At least, Nettie, I 
don’t mean to give you any occasion 
to snap me. I like you everso much 
better as you are. It is like finding 
a sweet heart inside of —no; nobody 
can fancy you with a rough outside.” 

“Nor a sweetheart, either,” said 
Nettie, twisting his words. 

Jeff answered, this time with some- 
thing very much like a blush on his 
part, — 

“Tt would not be right to fancy 
‘you a sweetheart, Nettie. Nothing 
less respectful than a strong love and 
a deep longing should be offered to 
you; a fancy for you would be an im- 
pertinence. You are too good.” 

“Well, Jeff,” replied the young 
lady, “I don’t know why you should 
say all the pretty things. Thank you 
very much for so many compliments ; 
and you shall have one for yourself. 
Aunt Helen was saying to-day that 
she neverin her life saw a man be- 
fore that was perfectly good-natured 
and patient in sickness. So that you 
are angel number four, you see.” 

“ Ah, Nettie!” he said, with a good 
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deal of emotion, “unless you have 
lived all your life with strangers, you 
don’t know how such good deeds as 
yours and Aunt Helen’s make a per- 
son good. I imagine you people 
would make Judas Iscariot into the 
best creature in the world. I couldn’t 
have been cross with you or her by 
me, any more than water could freeze 
in the fire. It wasn’t I that was 
sweet-tempered ; it was you.” 

“ Aren’t you going toallow any thing 
at all for uncle?” said Nettie, who, 
so differently from most handsome 
young women, heartily liked to be 
praised, and was no more inclined to 
resent Jeff’s pretty speeches than a 
house-cat is to resent stroking. 

“Yes, indeed. Haven’t I always 
reckoned him one of the angels of this 
house? But it’s queer —I can’t be 
near as fond of him asI can of Aunt 
Helen and you. He isn’t so pretty. 
He isn’t so nice to kiss.” 

“You don’t know, sir. 
kiss him.” 

“Well, Nettie, you may kiss him 
for me, then, —I wish ” — 

“ What?” 

“T mean, won’t you give mea little 
music ?” 

“Certainly.” And she opened the 
piano and sat down; looking up at 
him as he took his usual place behind 
her left shoulder, with a smile that 
was sunshine itself. “ What shall it 
be 4 ” 

“T don’t know, Nettie.” 

“Well, then, take my last piano 
solo, to begin with.” 

She played an “ Hungarian March.” 
At least, that was the name printed 
on it, and it was written on the square- 
built “four-four” basis which is 
called “march time ;” but neverthe- 
less it was a wild, sweet, strange 
melody too, such as might be ima- 


I like to 


gined to have arisen in the heart of some 
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gypsy musician uttering the name- 
less yearnings of his mystic Oriental 
soul, amid the rich influences of sunny 
vineyards and glorious rivers in the 
noble land of Hungary. 

“OQ Nettie!” said Jeff; “once 
more, please.” Music which is very 
beautiful calls upon those who are 
sensitive to it, with a voice that is 
almost a sharp pain. It searches the 
depths of pure emotion, very far be- 
low the shallow ripples of ‘criticising 
judgment or even of conscious obser- 
vation. Jeff Fleming’s voice was un- 
steady, but the trifling words were full 
of pleadistg,—if pleading had been 
necessary. In truth, the very lovely 
music was breaking the ice in another 
realm than that of the wintry river; 
and Nettie, who felt the music, per- 
haps, even more than he, without 
knowing it, felt that there was more 
pleading in the request than merely 
for a few measures of music. She 
shivered slightly, but only answered,— 

“Yes, certainly.” Could she have 
had a double meaning? Could she 
have felt — not perceived — any un- 
spoken wishes from her companion ? 
And she played the piece again, the 
delicate, firm fingering, the unusually 
quiet movements of her shapely 
smooth fingers upon the keys, adding 
that curious magic to the music 
which depends upon the appearance 
of producing much effect with little 
motion. This time, neither of them 
said a word ; but each knew that the 
other was greatly moved. 

Without speaking, Nettie modu- 
lated through a few soft chords, 
paused a moment, and played another 
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piece, belonging in the same chapter 
of sentiment with the former, yet 
sadder. It was so much more mel- 
ancholy, in fact, that when the last soft 
cadence ended, and Nettie’s hands lay 
motionless upon the keys of the final 
chord, Jeff said, as if speaking to 
himself, — 

“ Why — it is all full of tears.” 

Nettie, with a little start, turned 
back the open leaf, and pointed to the 
title. “Les Larmes,” it read. 

She looked up once more, into Jeff’s 
face, half turning round upon the 
piano-stool. Jeff could see that her 
long dark eyelashes were wet. 

“Do you feel it so much too?” 
he asked. 

“ Indeed, yes,” she said; and add- 
ed, with her sunshiny smile, “ But 
if you can tell so well what the music 
says, what was the other?” 

The witch! I half believe she knew 
what she was about. Jeff looked 
down into her eyes for a moment. 

“ May I tell you?” 

She could not quite frame to say 
yes; she said not a word. Her eyes 
fell; but Jeff quickly but lightly 
passed his arms around her, and 
kissed her beautiful red lips three 
times. 

“The music said it, Nettie,” he 
said, as she sprang up, but he caught 
her hand. “TI say it for myself, too, 
Nettie. Ilove you. Mayn't 1?” 

It is of course possible that if the 
old people had staid at home, and the 
piano had been kept shut, Nettie and 
Jeff would not have become engaged 
to each other, at least not that night. 
As it was, they did. 
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“To thee, O potent queen of song! I bow: 
Melpomene ! 
Canst thou not deign to rest on this sad shore, 
Where human life is hard, and children fear 
Their coming days of toil nor joy in life? 
The thunder of the fiery horse is heard 
O’er all the land, and clouds of smoke attest 
The wonder-workings of the human will, 
While old men fold their hands in dread of change. 
Thou and thy sisters, from afar, have heard 
The tumult of this busy Western world ; 
And, for a few true worshippers, have culled 
Leaves of bright laurel from immortal wreaths. 
Apollo never bathed in golden light ‘ 
More glorious mountains or more noble seas ; 
Nor ever did cloud-shadows drift across 
More vast savannas, forests, lakes, or streams, 
Than these that wait thy consecrating love. 
But not in mountains, plains, or forests, thou 
Canst find thy home; but in the human heart, 
That beats responsive to the harmonies 
Evoked by thee. If thou wilt smile 
Upon this weary people, that their souls 
May turn from idols vain, to gaze on thee, 
Then may we hope for better things to come 
With thy sweet presence in this Western home, 
Lighting the flame eternal of pure song ! 
Melpomene !” 


It was a grove Druidic, solemn, vast, 

Where I besought the Muse. On matted floors 
The sunshine rained, in tangled, trembling drops, 
Beneath a rocky cliff, whose towering crest 

Was crowned by trees that quivered in the wind. - 
Then there arose a choral melody 

Of voices, chanting, from the Spirit Land. 


O God of love! we dedicate to thee 

This virgin soil, land of the true and free. 
Thou, and thou only, canst create, inspire, 
Lighting in human souls celestial fire. 


Thou art the law of life and love and light; 
Thine is the power alike by day and night; 
This earth and all the glowing stars are thine. 
To Thee in loving reverence we incline, 


O God of Harmony ! 


O God of Beauty, Truth, forever reign ! 
And may the sacred laws thou dost ordain 
Bring health and strength and peace to man; that he 
May learn to truly love and worship thee, 
Great God of Harmony! 
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In the very.small circle of living critics, —a circle, alas, how small ! — 
there is no name more distinguished than that of M. Taine. It is 
sad enough, that in a world of critical journals, such as that in which 
we live, it should seem as if there were not a hundred persons who 
understand what the word “criticism” means. Let us hope that 
such books as Taine’s may gradually enlarge in number. 

We called the attention of our readers, nearly two years ago, to 
his admirable studies of English Literature. It is a pleasure to see 
that they are now well translated; and there is no excuse for 
English readers if they do not profit by such suggestions. Just 
as they begin to find their way, in Holt & Williams’s edition 
of Mr. Van Laun’s translation, we have from France a most enter- 
taining volume of M. Taine’s English travels; witty beyond any 
description we can give, and full of curious suggestions as to 
English life and character. 

He says, as he begins, — 


“The English have a habit, a very good one, of travelling in a foreign 
country, and, on their return, writing down the observations they have 
made. The different bits of experience thus brought together complete, 
control, and correct each other. I think that in this we should do well to 
imitate our neighbors; and for myself, I am trying to do so. Let 
every one tell what he has seen; such observations, if they are individual 
and made in good faith, are always useful. Let me add, they are easily 
done. It is sufficient to write off, every evening, a narrative of one’s day: 
this little task is within any one’s capacity; the single point necessary is 
that it should be done with careful attention, and without prejudice. I 
have given the careful attention; I have endeavored to do this without 
prejudice; and I dare to affirm that I have written without any desire of 
pleasing or displeasing either the French or English.” 


M. Taine proceeds to say that these Notes were taken in 1861 
and 1862. He has, however, made a third visit to England, which 
confirmed him in the belief that the picture of England his Notes 
present is still true. A change, he says, indeed, is going on in 
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“For fifty years its constitution, ideas, and manners, become every day 
less feudal and more liberal; even in ten years this movement accelerates ; 
good judges consider that it is too rapid; that it runs the risk of be- 
coming precipitous. Here a stranger cannot venture to have an opinion, 
he can only form his own wishes on the subject. A Frenchman will always 
carry away from England this profitable conviction, that its system of 
politics is not a cabinet theory, applicable to the moment, complete, alj 
of one piece, but an affair of tact, which can be carried on only by a 
series of compositions, translations, and compromises.” 


M. Taine, not yet forty-three years old, has already displayed 
the qualities of vigorous thought and style, in writings of very 
varied character. Just now his name is familiar to American 
readers in the translation of his “ Littérature Anglaise,” of which 
we have before spoken in its original. There is no English book 
upon English literature which can take its place; and it is singular 
that a foreigner should have succeeded best in filling this void. M. 
Taine is especially happy in the way in which he treats the brilliant 
sixteenth century. Our own writers, Emerson and Lowell, alone 
equal him in enthusiastic appreciation of Shakspeare. A French 
critic justly defines the quality of M. Taine’s imagination, in say- 
ing, that he is evidently most impressed with “a world where every 
thing is dramatic as well as on a gigantic scale; where events as 
well as men struggle with each other, leaving the mark of an 
original and vigorous character.” For this reason, the age of the 
reform and the Renaissance attract him, and he is at ease in de- 
scribing its scenes. ‘ And here, doubtless, is the secret of his sympa- 
thy for England. The dominant trait of the English character is 
its force. Such a race pleases M. Taine; and this explains to me 
why he is constantly returning to it, and why, in the very year we 
have been conquered by Germany, he still continues to study the 
English nation.” One of the distinctions which he traces between 
the English and French races springs from the climate. 

Here is his account of a foggy Sunday in London: — 


“ A rainy Sunday in Londen; shops closed; streets almost empty; the 
aspect is of an immense yet decent cemetery. The rare passers-by, under 
their umbrellas, in the deserted squares and streets, have the air of uneasy 
ghosts returning. It is horrible! 

“It was a spectacle of which I had formed no idea, and it is said to be 
frequent in London. A close, fine, pitiless rain; to see it, there seems no 
reason why it should not last for centuries. One’s feet slip about helplessly ; 
there is water, dirty water, everywhere, impregnated with an odor 
of soot. A fog, yellow and thick, fills the air, crawls along the ground; 
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within thirty paces, a steamboat would look like spots upon misty paper. 
In the Strand especially, and in the city itself, after an hour’s walk, one 
has the spleen, and thinks of suicide. The lofty fagades are in lines of 
sombre bricks, incrusted with oozings of fog and soot. Monotony and 
silence pervade ; but the door-plates of copper or marble tell of the absent 
master, like a great charcoal-factory closed on account of the death of the 
owner. There is one frightful object in the Strand; it is the enormous 
palace called Somerset House; of massive and heavy architecture, all its 
indentations are marked out with ink, porticoes daubed over with soot, the 
pretence of a fountain, without water, in a hole in the middle of a court, 
puddles of water in the pavement, long rows of closed windows. What 
can they do in these catacombs? Even in the parks, it seems as though 
the livid, sooty fog had blackened the verdure. But what most afflicts the 
eyes are the colonnades, peristyles, Greek ornaments, mouldings, and gar- 
lands upon the houses, all smeared in soot. Poor architecture of the 
ancients! what can it do in such a climate? On the facades of the British 
Museum, the flutings of the pillars are besmeared as if a sticky mud had 
been poured over them. St. Paul’s, a sort of Pantheon, with two stories of 
columns, the lower all black, those above, recently scraped, still white, 
of a white that shocks the eyes, where already the sooty smoke has set its 
leprous stain.” 

M. Taine is equally discouraged by the dress of the English 
women: — 

“Beauty and ornament abound, but taste is wanting. The colors are 
outrageously harsh, and the forms displeasing; crinolines too large, or 
hanging ill, in geometrical, bunched cones, queer flounces, ornaments, 
flowered dresses, a profusion of floating gauze, bunches of drooping or frizzed 
hair; on top of all this show, imperceptibly small, much-decorated little 
hats. I said to a lady, ‘The toilet is more showy (sic) with you than in 
France.’ ‘But our dresses came from Paris,’ was the reply. I was care- 
ful not to return, ‘ But it is you who choose them.’ ” 


In an entertaining chapter upon the various types of English 
character, M. Taine reaches this. conclusion : — 

“Tf we except les beaux et les belles of the promenades, four times out 
of five, the English type may .be summed up as the following: for the 
women, a capacity of supporting much, and frequently the physiognomy of 
a person who has borne much; a resigned, dull, obstinate air, which seems 
to say, ‘ She has made up her mind.” [M. Taine gives the expression in 
English, as though it were unattainable in French.] “For the men, a 
capacity of doing much, of making a continuous effort, the imprint of a 
prolonged attention, features rigid, not softened or dreaming, the jaw con- 
tracted, the face impassive, expressing steadfastness.” 

The contrast, however, between the education of the English and 
French women, gives regret to the French observer. 
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“In uone of the houses that I have seen in London or the country, have 
I found a journal des modes. One of my English friends, who has lived in 
France, declares to me that here a well-brought-up woman never reads 
such platitudes. On the contrary, the review devoted to woman, La Revue 
des Femmes Anglaises (English Woman’s Review), contains, in the number 
that I have in my hand, documents and letters upon Australian emigra- 
tion, articles upon public education in France, and other studies as grave. 
No romances, nor talk about the theatres, no courrier des modes, &c. All is 
serious, solid; by way of contrast, you will see in France in a chateau in 
the provinces, magazines with brilliantly-colored fashion-plates, patterns of 
the last style of hats, little sentimental novelettes, pretty compliments to the 
fair readers, and, above all, the correspondence of the lady editor and her 
subscribers, on the last page; a masterpiece of the weak and of the gro- 
tesque. It is shameful to the human intellect to digest such food. Better 
to have a dress ill made than an empty head! 

“To be well informed, learned, useful, to form opinions, to be able to 
communicate them to others, to employ one’s powers, and to employ them 
well, —all that is something. It is easy to laugh, if you will; to say that such 
a school of manners creates teachers, pedants, blue-stockings, but not women. 
As you please; but take in now the empty idleness found in our provincial 
towns, the ennui of our women, the life of an old maid, who brings up 
canary-birds, goes from house to house with gossip, makes crochet, and 
attends all the church services. Besides, all these women are not pedants, 
I know four or five ladies, married and unmarried, who write ; they are none 
the less pleasing and natural. The greater part of the authoresses whom I 
have cited, according to the testimony of my friends, are domestic women 
of very simple habits of life. I have mentioned two women of genius; a 
great French artist whom I could name, and who has passed several days 
with each of them, did not know that they had talent; not once, the “bout 
d’oreille,” of the author. The necessity of speaking of herself or her 
books had not penetrated into the twenty hours’ conversation. Here is an 
assemblage of facts and contrasts that should give us subject for reflection. 
In France, it is too easily believed that if a woman ceases to be a doll, she 
ceases to be a woman.” 

Of course, we know that our readers will have an opportunity, 
before long, to read these bright suggestions in a translation, and we 
had to resist the temptation to make our own quotations in-the 
French; for the witty language itself best shows up the contrast 
between the French and English character. 
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THE UNITY OF THE CHURCH. 


In an address delivered at Cincin- 
nati, which deserves much more than a 
local circulation, Mr. Mayo has looked 
full in the face the existing contests 
in each great denomination of Chris- 
tians; and has, with a broad view, 
stated the real ground for hope of 
Christian unity." If the leaders of 
the church, nay, if their followers, 
can be made to understand, that, in 
Revolutionary phrase, “if we do not 
hang together we shall hang sepa- 
rately ;” if they can learn that between 
blank atheism on the one hand, and 
the tyranny of Romanism on the 
other, Protestant Christians have 
quite enough on their hands, without 
fighting with each other, they will 
learn something which, just now, 
most of them need to know. We do 
not seem likely to rid ourselves either 
of follies of costume in religion, or of 


follies of hair-splitting in theology, 
till-we are in such terrors of confla- 
gration that we have to drop all but 
what is most sacred to us that we 


may save it. Because this is so, such 
counsels as Mr. Mayo’s ought to - 
diligently studied. 

He states the pesition and duty of 
the true church universal, and its 
ground of union, in these words : — 


“ These people see plainly that the only 
real issue now, is Christianity or atheism. 
While it is yet night or twilight, we walk 
the streets by our artificial lamps, the 
stars, and the moon. But after sunrise, 
no sane man proposes to light up Cincin- 
nati in any way than by the sun. There 
was a time when the Hebrew rabbis and 
the Orizntal and Greek philosophers 
could keep atheism and immorality at 
bay by a lofty deism or a subtle philoso- 
phy. But now that Christ has lived and 
spoken, religion and Christianity are 
practically one; and the man who under- 


1 The Christian Sects and the Christian 
Church, By A. D, Mayo, 
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: takes to resist the scepticism and sin of 


this city,on any other ground than the 
divine authority and absolute truth of 
the Christianity of Jesus Christ, is like 
him who should plod along the streets at 
noonday with a lantern to guide his steps. 
The churches are now agitated by the 
efforts of their progressive members to 
get at the simplest and most practical 
idea of Christ’s religion, on which all re- 
ligious men can unite for a great crusade 
against that atheism in belief and self- 
ishness in life which is the enemy of hu- 
man society. The time is coming more 
rapidly than we think when this ‘ wing’ 
will gain control of all the churches, com- 
pel them to look toward one common foe, 
concentrate their money and strength in 
a common crusade against the wickedness 
of the land, and ‘put their heads to- 
gether’ for the great argument that shall 
bring every nation to accept the religion 
of Christ. As fast as this goes on, the 
world outside the church will be polar- 
ized; all men who really believe in God 
and wish to have God’s will done, getting 
into working relations with the church of 
Christ; all who do not believe in God, 
and prefer their own way to his, going 
over to swell the ranks of atheism and 
God-defying sin. 

“T believe the three great divisions of 
the Christian Church, the Catholic, the 
Evangelical, and the Liberal, are now un- 
dergoing a providential agitation, which 
will finally bring them all to a practical 
union of Christendom around the person 
of Christ, which shall constitute the 
Church universal ; and that the church, so 
united and consecrated, is destined to 
regenerate the world by Christ’s gospel 
of love to God and man. 

“* Thou art Christ, the Son of the living 
God,’ said the fervent apostle to the 
Master; and the Master replied, ‘ On this 
rock will I build my Church. The Chris- 
tian Church is gathered around the glori- 
ous personality of Christ the Lord. It is 
not gathered around any picture of 
Christ, however imposing; around any 
theory about Christ, however ingenious; 
around any man or class of men who 
speak for Christ, however worthy. For 
Christ is immeasurably greater than all 
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our churches and all our creeds, and the 
noblest men are but glimmering tapers 
beneath the radiance of the Sun of right- 
eousness. Jesus Christ represents all of 
God that can be incarnate in human 
form, and work through our human nature 
for the regeneration of the human race ; 
and beyond him lies the infinite, incom- 
prehensible One, whom, in our adoration, 
we call by our highest names, — the 
Father, the Only Good, the Perfect Love. 
Jesus Christ also represents the divinity 
of human nature. Every man has fallen 
into sin, and on the side of his being 
that faces mortality is a failure; but 
every man is the child of God, inherits 
the divine nature, is a part of humanity 
that cannot be cut away, and, in whatever 
deeps of sin, bears within himself the 
possibility of angelic holiness. Christ is 
the divine representative of that divine 
possibility of humanity. He is the Son of 


man, and shows to what magnificent 
heights this glorious nature of ours can 
attain, when, consecrated by love, it turns 
its face to the East, and its forehead is 
lighted by thedawn. Jesus Christ repre- 


sents that perfect holiness which is the 
same in God and man; love, evermore 
going out in creative power and self-sacri- 
ficing beneficence, destroying all selfish- 
ness, and binding all creatures in all 
worlds to the Creator and Father of all. 
Jesus Christ represents that one absolute 
religion, of which every religion that has 
blessed any people is the reflection, every 
church the prophecy, every true civiliza- 
_ tion the foretaste, every beneficent na- 
tionality the product ; all pointing to that 
state of regenerated humanity which is 
the kingdom of God on earth. Around 
the Christ, as the representative of this, 
are grouped all the churches that have 
elevated mankind, and around him must 
they all finally join hands if they would 
conquer the world in his exalted name.” 


After this statement of the true 
ground of union, Mr. Mayo makes 
the following very fair protest against 
one of the exclusive charges of 
heresy. 


“Why does the evangelical clergy still 
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persist in charging the Liberal Christian 
Church with heresy? Not because that 
church, in all its branches, has ever de- 
nied that Christ is the foundation of the 
church, the divine Son of God, the Lord 
and Saviour of mankind; or that his re- 
ligion is a religion of complete self-sacri- 
ficc and love; or that God’s Holy Spirit 
is the perennial source and perpetual 
support of all that is exalted in man and 
enduring to the world. All this the Lib- 
eral Christian Church believes and teaches, 
and Liberal Christians try to live up to 
in their daily life. , But, of course, we do 
not acknowledge the right of any clerical 
conclave to force upon our eyes a pair of 
blue spectacles when we read the Bible, or 
to impose its little diagram upon us as a 
complete survey of the kingdom of God. 
And it is becoming more apparent that a 
commanding body of the best Christians 
in the evangelical churches share our 
preference of the Bible to the creed, and 
Christ to his commentators. The tre- 
mendous agitation now rending the Evan- 
gelical Church is simply the determined 
attempt of these people to fraternize on 
the one side with the progressive division 
of Catholicism, and on the other with the 
Evangelical division, which is really nine- 
tenths, of the Liberal Christian commu- 
nion. 

“The Liberal Christian Church came 
up in God’s providence to re-assert the 
unity and spirituality of God, the poten- 
tial divinity of human nature, and*the 
perpetual providence in human life. It 
says God is the one object of worship, and 
his Spirit the perpetual inspiration of the 
spiritual universe. Man is God’s divine 
child, frail, erring, fearfully depraved on 
the side of his mortality ; but never any 
thing except the child of God, immortal, 
always capable of being brought home to 
his Father’s arms. Life in this and every 
world is God’s schoel of character, and 
his whole government and discipline are 
out of his infinite love, and that love will 
not be baffled in the end. Christ is the 
divine Son of God and the divine Son of 
man, standing at the point where the 
Fatherhood of the Deity blends with the 
Sonship of humanity. He came to pro- 
claim the gospel of God’s love, to mani- 
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fest the character of God, to die a willing 
sacrifice for sinful man, to found the one 
Church universal, which shall regenerate 
the world. Every soul has the right to 
go to Christ and God and the Holy Spirit 
at first hand, and must abide by the best 
it can learn thereof, all the time striving 
for higher truth, and reconsecrating itself 
to the holiest life its conscience approves. 
As a body, the Liberal Christian Church 
has always been catholic and evangelical 
in the Christian sense of those words.” 


Pushing on one side such short- 
sighted controversies of narrow men, 
trained to sectarianism rather than to 
the unity of the church, Mr. Mayo 
makes this concluding statement, in 
which will be found the true ground 
of Christian union : — 


“ So out of this dusty and noisy realm 
of ecclesiastical contention the three great 
Christian divisions are converging upon 
the central personality of Christ and his 
gospel of love. And towards that centre 


also is beginning to look a great multitude 
of people, now sceptical and suspicious 
of Christianity, but longing for spiritual 
peace. They have been repelled by the 
superstition, bigotry, unreason, and inhu- 
manity in the great churches, and for a 
time have made their abode wholly out- 


side the church of Christ. These are the 
people that float about from church to 
chureh, seeking rest and faith, but perpet- 
ually repelled by something that offends 
their better nature; especially repelled by 
the sectarian discord that fills the house 
of God with its unholy din. But these 
people cannot live in scepticism, and can- 
not go over to the party of atheism in 
religion, and secularism in life. For they 
see more plainly every day, that under the 
imposing names of this new materialistic 
philosophy of life is veiled that old devil 
of selfishness which is the father of all 
human folly and sin. They are tired of 


the absurd self-conceit of these apostles’ 


of atheism, who substitute the worship of 
self for the worship of God. They see 
that the pretentious statesmanship which 
would drive God out of American public 
life is only another name for that anarchy 
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where every man attempts to play the 
king. They are disgusted with the selfish 
greediness of these prophets of a bound- 
less license which means a race for suc- 
cess, the devil taking the hindmost. It is 
from this class, now so large, that the 
Christian church must be increased; and 
if the progressive clergy and laity of 
every sect are willing to unite on some 
broad practical Christian movement, they 
can be reached and made a valuable ad- 
dition to our effective Christian force. 
“Ido not suppose these great divisions 
or subdivisions of the Christian family 
will abandon their names, organizations, 
or peculiar types of Christian thought and 
life. But I do suppose this movement 
towards the practical unity of the Chris- 
tian Church will go on, and the time will 
come when all its majestic forces can be 
marshalled against the unbelief and the 
sin of the land. Indeed, we hardly 
realize how fast that movement is going 
on. Every year these people who form 
the advance guard of every church are 
getting together for works of charity, for 
the defence of public morality, for the 
advancement of the highest good of so- 
ciety. And it is beautiful to see how 
good a time they have when they come 
together. It is like the joy of the youth 
who has gone out on a visit from the little 
circle that made his social world, and finds 
among strangers the other soul that fills 
him with a love unknown before, makes 
him a prisoner for life, and binds together 
a score of families that once looked at 
each other with cool dignity afar off. 
When the good women of our churches 
get together in the ‘ woman’s commission, 
how young they look. We hardly recog- 
nize our own wife and sister. For once 
the mingling voices of the ‘ benevolent 
society’ grow musical; the gossip of the 
sewing clique becomes the Christian con- 
verse of godly womanhood, and the mel- 
ancholy sectarian clerical brother who 
hovers round the margin begins to under- 
stand why he cannot shut up his elect 
sisterhood in the little fortress of his 
creed-bound church. The women have 
found a better way, and Christian men 
are finding it too; for here, in this min- 


gling of all varieties of power and all types 
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of Christian life, we first catch a glimpse 
of the meaning of the Master’s inspiring 
words, ‘ There shall be one fold and one 
shepherd.’ 

“What a day will that be when this 
division of every church captures the ma- 
chinery, the institutions, the organizations, 
and becomes the moving spirit of the 
sect! Then God will send us men of 
broad mind and lofty faith and uplifting 
eloquence, to call together the estranged 
disciples of Christ, now longing for a 
new baptism into his name. Then will 
come forth wise and prudent men and 
women, apt to organize and skilful to 
administer, who will lay out the field, and 
marshal every division of the army of the 
Lord. And then, for the first time in the 
history of man, will unbelief and sin and 
public unrighteousness feel that its hour 
has come. “How long would the infamous 
men that for the last five years have de- 
fied justice and mocked at honesty sur; 
vive, if the united Christian church of 
New York could turn the flood of its 
power through these Augean stables of 
corruption? How long would Cincinnati 
be the battle-ground between a pagan 
and a Christian civilization, if the people 
who really love Christ and love righteous- 
ness could forget their selfishness, and 
move on a8 one man against the sensuali- 
ty, the dishonesty, the greed for gain, the 
uoholy ambition, that smother our higher 
life? Do we deserve any better success 
in our churches than now, until we cango 
up out of our little theological enclosures 
to the high ground of consecrated unity, 
where we can overlook society, and de- 
scend like the powers of nature on the 
wickedness of men? I know that bigots 
will rave, and sceptics will sneer, and 
good, timid people will faintly deprecate, 
and the majority even of professing 
Christians will call me a visionary for 
this, the hope and faith of my life. So 
let it be. ‘ Where there is no vision, the 
people perish.’ There must be somebody 
who refuses to be harnessed forever to a 
theological team; somebody who never 
can begin to love the saints in his own 
church, without thinking how many saints 
there are even in the Church that denies 
to his the Christian name; somebody to 
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preach that the soul is vaster than all the 
creeds, and Christendom is only the be- 
ginning of the kingdom of Christ; some- 
body to pray without ceasing for the day 
when the Church of God shall stand up 
together like a wall of adamant, and hurl 
back the on-coming ocean of barbarism 
and sin. I count it the chief privilege of 
my life to be the humblest servant in that 
growing fraternity of men and women 
who live on the hope and die in the faith 
that Christ will conquer the world, and 
make in all one in him. I believe in the 
coming unity of the Christian Church, 
because I believe in Almighty God and 
the Lord Jesus Christ, and man the child 
of God, and life the school of man, and 
immortality the hope of every soul. 
And I wait in patience the coming of 
God’s great day of love.” 


THE HISTORY OF ISRAEL? 


THE second volume of Heinrich 
Ewald’s “ History of Israel ” ends with 
the first great stage of the national 
history of this peculiar people, in 
which one glory rises out of another 
glory, and one victory out of another 
victory, by the grandeur of the Mosaic 
administration founded on theocracy. 
The second stage of the History leads 
through Samuel, the “ true restorer of 
the true theocracy,” to the glories 
of the reigns of David and Solomon, 
perfecting the external realization of 
the inner principle of the theocracy, 
in what the author in these succeed- 
ing volumes calls very properly the 
Basileo- theocracy. Volume III. 
opens at that crisis in the Jewish 
nation when it appeared to be indis- 
pensable to its stability that there 
should be “an undivided and firmly 
established human authority, within 

1 The History of Israel. By Heinrich Ewald, 
Professor of Gittingen. Translated from the 
German. Edited by J. Estlin Carpenter, M.A. 
Vols. iii. and iv. The Rise and Splendor of the 


Hebrew Monarchy. Its Disruption and Fall. Lon- 
don. Longmans, Green, & Co. 1871, 
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the already existing community of 
God.” 

It was inevitable that those higher 
abstract truths, on which the com- 
munity was formed, should lose much 
of their vital power after the death 
of Moses and Joshua, during the 
time of the Judges, when “ every man 
did what was right in his own eyes.” 
And at the same time there was im- 
minent danger threatened to the re- 
ligion of Jehovah (or Jahve, as the 
author more properly names him), 
if any human authority should be 
established which should supersede the 
theocracy established by Moses. 

Hence, we find that “to the the- 
ocracy was now added the monarchy ; 
not to subvert, or to gradually super- 
sede it, but to fulfil the wants of the 
age by its side.” The introductory 


pages show the author has a very 
clear insight into the wants of this 
peculiar people, whose early history 


he has set forth so clearly in the first 
two volumes. What he calls “the 
violence of Jahveism,” which tended 
to mere absolutism in the hands of 
the people and the Judges, needed a 
counteracting power. But as “a 
monarchy tends no less to absolutism,” 
a sort of mixed constitution, in which 
the prophetic function should be the 
“power behind the throne,” would 
preserve the grand idea which under- 
lies the whole of Jewish history; 
which is indeed the theme of every 
Jewish historian and every Jewish 
poet, the one only God of creation 
and of providence. As if in marked 
contrast to all the rest of the nations 
of the earth, her bards sing, “The 
gods of the nations are idols, but Je- 
hovah made the heavens.” “Jehovah 
reigneth, the omnipotent God.” 

The author, in his treatment of the 
subject, gives us three eras of the 
monarchy in Israel: First, in the 
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histories of Saul and David. Sec- 
ond, in the ripe fruit of those two 
reigns, as culminating in the splen- 
dor of Solomon’s reign, the acme of 
her glory ; still deficient, however, be- 
cause the perfection of true religion 
was wanting. And, third, its destruc- 
tion, which was steadily and surely 
worked in this third era of the division 
of the kingdom of David, and the final 
destruction of both. “The auspicious 
commencement, — the glorious matu- 
rity, —the slow decay.” Those who 
have read and re-read the histories 
of Saul and David, as related in the 
Books of Samuel, will prize the steady 
guidance of Ewald in points in their 
histories which sometimes appear 
much confused. They will perceive 
traces of the certain failure of Saul, 
almost from the commencement of 
his reign. Though he might be pre- 
eminently qualified by birth, by phys- 
ical and spiritual acquirements, and 
even by divine consecration; even 
though he may have been touched by 
the prophetic spirit, and has felt a 
divine intimation and impulse calling 
to the high post of human sovereignty ; 
still, above all and behind all, is the 
“Thus saith Jehovah,”—the pro- 
phetic function, typical of that other 
King whose abode is in the heavens, — 
the Eternal; and exactly in so far as 
he fails to work for, and together with, 
God, so surely will he hear the pro- 
phetic voice, “ Behold, obedience is 
better than sacrifice, and to follow 
than the fat of rams.” Disobedience 
is the sin of heathens; disbelief is 
idols and devils. Because thou hast 
rejected the word of Jehovah, he 
hath rejected thee also as his king. 
Saul must give place toaking “ after 
the heart of the King of kings.” 
Samuel is represented, indeed, as 
hinting perceptibly at the probable 
point of failure in Saul, in that mys- 
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terious warning which he gives Saul 
at the close of his charge to him, after 
his solemn elevation to the kingly 
power. “Seven days shalt thou 
tarry till I come to thee, and show 
thee what thou shalt do.” It was 
Saul’s rashness of impulse which the 
far-seeing prophet dreaded. And 
this, indeed, was the bane of all Saul’s 
life. It was his own will, and not the 
will of God, which moved him. It 
was, in fact, the cause of his prophetic 
rejection. To quote the author, 
“ Even to the royal supremacy in the 
State, there is a limit, not to be over- 
stepped, which is fixed, and must ever 
remain fixed; even above the most 
rightful, divinely-inspired king, in the 
plenitude of his power, there is 


always an inviolable something, on 
which, however sorely tried, in evil 
days and apparent danger, he must 
not lay his hand.”? Saul did over- 
step that limit. He did lay his hand 


on that inviolable something which 
alone belonged to the prophetic 
power, rashly perhaps, and unadvis- 
edly, but none the less did he fail to 
represent the true Basilo-theocracy. 
But it is refreshing to find in 
Ewald an historian who rises superior 
to the common prejudices of biblical 
literature in his estimate of Saul’s 
character. Notwithstanding Saul’s 
history is thrown into the shade by 
the stronger light of his greater suc- 
cessor, yet his character has so much 
in it which is not only redeeming but 
even glorious, that we are more than 
ever impressed with the scrupulous 
reverence which David always cher- 
ished for Saul, the “ Anointed of 
Jehovah,” even when persecuted by 
him. Indeed, looking at the story of 
Saul and David in a purely historical 
point of view, we are led, sometimes 
even against our better judgment, to 


2 Vol, ili, p. 24, 
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sympathize with the jealousy which 
cast such a gloom over the great 
hero’s life. This royal jealousy, or, as 
the tradition calls it, the evil spirit, 
hurries him on from one mad act to 
another, until friend and foe, servant 
and son, priest and prophet, all suffer 
alike from it. The prophet Samuel 
is compelled to retire from him, and 
in doing so displayed, as Ewald truly 
says, nobler qualities than he had 
ever shown in his former career as 
judge, prophet, and founder of the 
monarchy. To quote again the 
author: — 

“He turned away from him with the 
same decision with which he had before 
raised him up; like a father regardless of 
his own beloved child, reared up to man- 
hood with care and hope, when the ruin 
of others is involved. For had he spared 
this his spiritual child, when to spare him 
would have been contrary to the funda- 
mental law of the theocracy itself, the 
worst possible precedent would have been 
afforded for future ages by this first king. 
But he had not founded the monarchy 
that the theocracy might become a king- 
dom of human caprice and self-will. The 
very motive, therefore, which induced 
him, in spite of all considerations, to found 
the new institution as a necessity, must 
have equally induced him to exert all his 
power to shield it, when once founded, 
from any perversion during the first period 
of its development.” 

One is so charmed with the easy 
flow of narrative in this perhaps the 
most interesting part of Israel’s his- 
tory, as told in these volumes, that 
the temptation is great to enter too 
much into detail. Especially is this 
the case in tracing the wars in which 
David was engaged during his reign 
over the joint kingdoms. The reader 
cannot fail to be struck with the mar- 
vellous amount of labor by which the 
learned author has been enabled to 
draw from the obscurity of mere tra- 
dition the plans and almost the detail 
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of these different campaigns against 
Philistines and Amalekites and Mo- 
abites, and Ammonites and Edomites. 
We find such scanty records from 
which he has to draw his informa- 
tion sometimes, as in the case of the 
war with the Ammonites, not appear- 
ing more than a few bare traditions 
gathered from the Book of Chronicles, 
to supplement the story as told in 
the Book of Samuel, that we are lost 
in wonder as we read a campaign 
drawn out in detail equal almost to 
one of modern history. 

But Ewald’s genius is chiefly shown 
in the discrimination with which he 
arrives at the general results of the 
different reigns of Saul and David. 
Saul had failed just where David suc- 
ceeded. Saul was a hero, but his 


trust was in the fact of his having 
been chosen of God. David’s strong- 
est weapon was the pure trust he had 


in God, no less after he was chosen 
to represent the Basileo-theocracy 
than when he was tending his father’s 
sheep, or, as the champion of all Is- 
rael, he dared to face the lion or the 
bear, or the Philistine who had defied 
the hosts of Israel. And this pure 
trust David never at any time lost 
sight of. This, the author shows, 
was, indeed, the “secret of David’s 
peculiar greatness, the charm which 
never failed to attach to his struggles 
and his triumphs all the strongest 
and purest spirits of his age.” The 
results of David’s reign are shown, as 
the nation now, for the first time 
during its existence, takes its place 
amongst the other nations of the 
earth as a distinct nationality, with 
a strength and stability which it had 
never been able to obtain completely 
under the theocracy. The Basileo- 
theocracy, as represented by David, a 
king after the heart of the King of 


kings, transfigures the monarchy. 
“ 
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Poet as well as warrior; ruler, and yet 
a man of the people; and if needs be, 
as in the removal of the ark to Jeru- 
salem, a priest. Invested by the 
prophetic function, with the full pow- 
ers of an earthly monarch, yet ever 
ready to hear the “ Thus saith Jeho- 
vah,” and as ready always to act in 
accord with that voice. With such a 
true king as represented by David, 
the prophetic faculty, or power, is 
held in check by a monarch whe is 
always ready to follow its direction in 
so far as it seems to him to coincide 
with the fundamental laws of the 
theocracy; he being fully aware that 
the prophetic power could not and 
would not demand more from him. 
Had David’s successor been true to 
the prophetic power as he was, we 
might, perhaps, have read a far more 
encouraging history of the Basileo- 
theocracy in the latter part of the 
reign of his son Solomon. It is im- 
possible to give any adequate idea of 
the author’s clear comprehension of 
the age of Solomon, and the splendor 
of his monarchy, except by referring 
the reader to the work before us. 
Ewald takes in at a glance the diffi- 
culties which lay before the young 
monarch, who has succeeded to a 
kingdom in which there appears so. 
little to do. His father had to take. 
up the unfinished work of Saul, and: 
had delivered all Israel from the 
supremacy of foreign powers, leaving- 
his successor in comparative ease. 
Two paths are therefore open to the- 
new king; one, which would be to. 
further pursue the military career of 
his father David. This could only 
be done by aggressive wars, as Solo-. 
mon had come to the possession of a 
peaceful throne. The other,'the bet- 
ter task of making wise use of the 
peace in which he found the kingdom 
upon his accession to the throne. 
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There were certainly great tempta- 
tions to choose the first. Peace, on 
the other hand, had its temptations. 
These, indeed, showed themselves 
clearly enough during the latter part 
of Solomon’s reign, especially in the 
dangerous seduction of allying him- 
self in marriage with the heathen 
nations round about him. Solomon, 
however, chose the latter; and had 
he continued to pursue the latter 
course in the true spirit of his father 
David, and not in the one-sided, self- 
ish spirit of the kings around him, 
he would have left to his successor a 
kingdom so stable and final as to 
have defied for years inroads or dis- 
ruption. 

We can only refer to the admirable 
manner in which the author treats 
of the splendor of Solomon’s reign, 
the organization of his government, 
the development of the arts, the build- 
ing of the royal palaces, the temple 


with its gorgeous furniture, and the 
public works, especially the water 
supply of Jerusalem, with the parks 
and gardens and orchards, so vividly 


portrayed in the Canticles. The 
results of Solomon’s reign, and the 
causes of the failure of the Basileo- 
theocracy when transmitted to his 
: Successor, are judiciously considered 
by Ewald. 

The culminating point of Israel’s 
history was reached in this reign; 
but with it necessarily came the vio- 
lence of autocracy, “ the terrible rock 
‘on which all antiquity has split.” 
During Solomon’s reign, his wise ad- 
ministration, no doubt, softened the 
features of autocratic power; but the 
.seeds of decay, consequent upon it, 
were deeply imbedded, and only 
: awaited ‘the accession of a we .« and 
unprincipled successor to spring up 
. and spread itself with fearful rapidity. 
_Forty years of almost uninterrupted 
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peace had also had its effect upon the 
nation. Israel had been wholly un- 
accustomed to such continued feeling 
of security as these peaceful times 
Riad engendered. Luxury and effemi- 
nacy and a moral carelessness, almost 
unknown amongst them, had led the 
people to a forgetfulness of the price 
paid for the blessings of peace. In 
the words of the prophetic song, “Je- 
shurun waxed fat and wicked; he 
forsook the God who made him, and 
hastened after strange gods.” Again, 
Solomon’s royal pomp, which entailed 
also a great national debt, had no 
doubt much to do with the dismem- 
berment of the kingdom, and its final 
disruption. It is unreasonable to 
suppose that the most sensible part 
of the nation could approve of the 
luxurious arrangements of his court, 
with his seven hundred princesses 
and three hundred concubines. Add- 
ed to these luxuries of court life, the 
continual building of magnificent 
palaces and gardens for these women, 
as well as for his own special gran- 
deur, must have been carried on at the 
sacrifice of the honor and freedom of 
the people. Still again ; in Solomon’s 
relations with foreign nations a 
greater freedom of religion would 
necessarily become apparent. It does 
not appear that Solomon himself ever 
left the religion of Jehovah, and sacri- 
ficed to strange gods with his own 
hands. But under so wide-spread a 
monarchy as existed in Solomon’s 
reign there must be a tendency to 
imperialism, and every prosperous 
empire must give toleration to diverse 
religions. In a purely historical 
sense, then, it was no more strange 
for Solomon to cause altars to be 
raised to Astarte and Chemosh and 
Milcom, than for a Christian govern- 
ment like Great Britain to grant sub- 
sidies for the support of the diverse 
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religions in her vast empire of India. 
_ But it was none the less a scandal, 
no doubt, to many of the stricter be- 
lievers in the principles of the the- 
ocracy, and probably alienated the 
hearts of many of his subjects. 
Though it is not therefore to be in- 
ferred that Solomon in his old age 
was drawn away from the religion of 
Jehovah into idolatry; for through- 
out his reign he, like his father David, 
always retained the supervision of 
the priesthood in his own hands; yet 
in the course of centuries his laxity 
of religious principle led to the asser- 
tion of this charge against him. In- 
deed, a king of Israel who permitted 
heathen religions to exist at all within 
his dominions, might well be consid- 
ered to have failed as the representa- 
tive of the Basileo-theocracy of which 
his father David was the true type. 
But perhaps nothing tended more 
to the dismemberment of Solomon’s 


kingdom than the relation in which 
he found himself towards the close of 
his reign with the prophetic function. 
The two great powers are again found 


opposed to each other. The theoc- 
racy,as represented by the prophetic 
function, had worked in unison with 
the monarchy during the reign of 
David, and they continued to work in 
unison during the earlier part of the 
reign of his son Solomon; at least, so 
long as Nathan was the friend and 
councillor of the young king. But 
Nathan did not long survive his old 
friend and master, and after his death 
we hear of no great prophets acting in 
unison with the monarchy. But in the 
later years of Solomon’s reign we find 
the prophetic power used against 
Solomon in the persons of Ahijah of 
Shiloh, and Shemaiah. This younger 
generation of prophets seemed to ap- 
prehend, not without good reason, 
that the monarchy was degenerating 
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from the high stand it had taken un- 
der David, into an ascendency and 
violence which endangered the vital 
principle of Israel’s whole existence, 
the theocracy of which the prophetic 
function was the true representative. 
This latter cause, together with the 
dissatisfaction naturally engendered 
by the burdens of taxation, so weak- 
ened the monarchy, that even during 
Solomon’s own reign the kingdom 
showed signs of disruption. 

With reference to the work of the 
translator, who throws this inestima- 
ble treatise open to all English stu- 
dents, we have only to express the 
highest praise for faithful and even 
elegant rendering of the text of his 
author. 

In our next number we shall ex- 
amine the history as stated in 
Ewald’s fourth volume. 





THE INFINITE AND THE FINITE. 


Mr. THEopHItus Parsons has 
published several volumes of essays, on 
the subjects which are at once meta- 
physical and religious, which have 
challenged and sustained the interest 
of thoughtful readers. Mr. Parsons 
is a careful and admiring student of 
Swedenborg; and some of his essays 
on that writer are of substantial 
value to people who wish to under- 
stand him and have not been wisely 
led in their explorations of the ori- 
ginal writings. There is a simple 
common-sense in his way of ap- 
proaching subjects of speculation, 
which gives reality to the study and 
confidence to the reader from the be- 
ginning. We have never known 
why these essays were not more 
widely read and cited, as they cer- 
tainly deserve to be. 

He now adds to the series one? 


1 The Infinite and the Finite. By Theophilus 
Parsons. Boston. Roberts Brothers, 1872. 
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which he calls “Phe Infinite and the 
Finite;” and the name is well se- 
lected. The subjects involve, first, our 
knowledge of God; second, a discrim- 
ination as to our spiritual faculties ; 
next, a study of Revelations; and 
this in turn involves a discussion of 
Swedenborg, of Spiritism, and of the 
Future Revelations. 





THE TO-MORROW OF DEATH. 


Tuis is the title, which will certain- 
ly call attention, of a curious book by 
Louis Figuier, whose popular books 
on physical science have been widely 
circulated, and are interesting and 
profitable. This is very well trans- 
lated by Mr. 8. R. Crocker, the ac- 
complished editor of “The Literary 
World.” ? 

M. Figuier lost a son at the age 
of twenty-four. It seems, from his 


book, that up till this event he had 


troubled himself but little about the 
theories of the Church as to immor- 
tality, and indeed that he had dis- 
believed its received statements on 
the subject. The death of his son 
quickened his interest in the ques- 
tion of questions, and the result of 
his inquiry, pursued with enthusiasm 
in the methods of science, is before 
us. 

It is a book which will command a 
very wide circulation. The question 
of questions is everybody’s question. 
The author’s answer — not borrowed, 
be it observed, from any of the theo- 
logical formulas — is, that each indi- 
vidual retains his conscious personal 
existence after death; that the 


1 The To-morrow of Death ; or, The Future Life 
According to Science. By Louis Figuier, author 
of Primitive Man, Earth, and Sea, &c. Trans- 
lated from the French by S. R. Crocker. Boston: 
Roberts Brothers. 1872. 
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body dies, — and what he calls “the 
life ” dies, — by which he means the 
nervous agency, and the faculties 
which can be allied to it, but that 
the soul does not die. As to the 
place where this soul continues its 
existence, he gives up his book to cu- 
rious suggestion. One is reminded 
of Taylor’s “ Physical Theory of An- 
other Life.” But there is the very 
important distinction that Taylor 
was a Christian preacher, who did 
not know much of physical science, 
and that Figuier is a man of physi- 
cal science, very little prejudiced by 
Christian preaching. 

Whether the readers do or do not 
adopt the particular physical theory 
suggested in such books, they seem 
to bring about, for the general mind, 
a broader and braver view of the pos- 
sibilities of spiritual being. They 
lead to Sir Thomas Browne’s ques- 
tions, —the “ great questions ” as he 
calls them: “ What was there before 
the beginning ? ” and, “ What is there 
beyond the most distant ?” questions 
which purblind science may well ask 
itself sometimes. The closing words 
of the book fairly indicate its spirit : — 

THEOPHILUS. 

There is to-day a strong and deep need 
of a belief in Providence, of giving hom- 
age and faith to God. It is felt that there 


lies truth, there are peace and safety, now 


and forever. But the established. reli- 
gions leave many minds in cruel uncertain- 
ties. In the “To-morrow of Death,” you 
have undertaken to lay the foundations of 
a religion of Science and Nature. These 
principles, I believe, meet the longings of 
the age. They content the heart and the 
spirit; they satisfy feeling and reason; 
they console, they strengthen. In fine, 
they consecrate the idea of God, without 
neglecting the universe or Nature. 

THe AUTHOR. 


So be it ! 
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PEOPLE’S CLUBS OF NEW ENGLAND. 

Wuar is a “ people’s club” ? A bet- 
ter definition has not come to hand 
than that given*in the secretary’s first 
annual report of the “ Union for Good 
Works” in New Bedford, —“ an or- 
ganization for the promotion of hos- 
pitality, benevolence, and general im- 
provement.” The true people’s club is 
not a charitable organization, as such, 
though the ministrations that “soothe 
and heal and bless” will always come 
within the scope of its working; nor 
is it an institution for the dissemi- 
nation of religious ideas, much less of 
any class of religious ideas — these 
belong to a different sphere of action ; 
nor of secular instruction, any more 
than that when large numbers of 
people come together, young and old, 
there will always be some who wish 
to teach and others who desire to learn. 
Such a union is the offspring of no 
one church, but is composed of peo- 
ple from all churches ; or, better still, 
from all churches and from no church- 
es; and is so many-sided in its aims, 
that every one who wishes to work 
will find something especially fitting 
for himself to do. 

The people’s clubs of New England 
have all been formed since the war; 
the first, which took to itself the name 
of “ Union for Christian Work,” hav- 
ing been organized in Providence, 
R. L, on the 3d of March, 1868 ; and 
perhaps the first impulse was given to 
them by the overplus of that enthu- 
siasm which taught people of differing 
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creeds and aims to work together for 
a common end. The first object of 
the unions is to provide a place which 
young people of both sexes, particu- 
larly those who breathe~no other - 
home atmosphere, will find attractive 
enough to lure them away from temp- 
tations which draw them steadily 
down. In all towns and cities where 
much manufacturing is carried on, 
there is a class of young people who 
have eating places and sleeping places 
(the latter often contracted enough) 
and, Heaven knows, working places ; 
but no home. The rooms of the club 
supply, as far as possible, the home- 
want for such, in a suite of well- 
warmed and well-lighted rooms, easy 
of access, and open to all well-regu- 
lated persons at seasonable hours. 
The rooms, of course, represent but a 
very small part of the active working 
of the union; but are suggestive, as 
showing that the earnest men and 
women so engaged have got hold of the 
leading idea, that to benefit our fellow- 
beings we must meet human nature 
upon its own grounds. To elevate and 
refine the young, amusement must be 
offered, and intellectual stimulus ; es- 
pecially the former, for the class of 
young people that fills the work-shop 
and the factory has not the culture that 
demands intellectual stimulus, nor the 
ability, except in rare instances, to 
acquire it, in the fragments of time 
left from the labors of the day. 
Amusements, especially games of a 
half intellectual character, must al- 
878 
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ways be greatly attractive to an in- 
telligent but not highly intellectual 
order of minds. 

Mr. 8. Griffitts Morgan, president 
of the “Union for Good Works ” in 
New Bedford, Mass., says, “ I should 
like to see one started in every city, 
town, and village.” A sketch of this 
union, and of a few similar ones, might 
be of use in giving an idea of the work- 
ings of such an institution where none 
exists, and would certainly answer, bet- 
ter than any definition could do, the 
question, What is a people’s club? 
This union was organized on the 9th 
of February, 1870, on the plan of the 
Providence Union, before mentioned, 
which has already been somewhat 
widely noticed by the secular and 
religious press. The plan has been, of 
course, somewhat modified in New 
Bedford, to meet the special wants of 
those for whom the club was devised. 

The constitution of the New Bed- 
ford Union provides for four work- 
ing sections: on hospitality, benevo- 
lence, education, and worship. The 
worship section has, however, always 
been small, and during the past year, 
says the secretary’s report, “has done 
no work, the variety of sects represent- 
ed in the union makingit undesirable.” 
The union has a suite of spacious 
and well-lighted rooms, the care of 
which is intrusted to the hospitality 
section; and a committee from this 
section is in attendance every after- 
noon and evening, to provide for the 
special wants of the company, initiate 
new-comers, and see that due decorum 
isobserved. Oneof the rooms is used 
as a reading-room, which, with the 
growth of the club, has had an addi- 
tion built on to accommodate the libra- 
ry, which now numbers nearly four 
hundred volumes. There is, in the 
reading-room, the usual supply of mag- 
azines and newspapers ; and illustrated 
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books, stereoscopic pictures, engrav- 
ings, and paintings, add their refining 
influence. 

Another room is devoted to amuse- 
ment, being furnished with croquet- 
tables, cue-alleys, chess and back- 
gammon boards, &c. The average 
attendance at these rooms is one hun- 
dred and fifty ; but Saturday evenings 
brings a much larger number, the 
crowd being sometimes too great for 
the capacity of the rooms. The rooms 
are generally closed for the evening 
with singing ; ; and it may be remarked, 
in passing, that the piano belonging 
to the club was obtained by the labor 
of a number of the members in pla- 
cing before the public a charming ex- 
hibition, known as “The Illustrated 
Ballads.” The section on education 
has a large class-room, furnished with 
blackboards,.drawing-tables, &c. In- 
struction has been furnished in book- 
keeping, drawing, arithmetic, and 
other branches. Sewing is taught, in 
connection with the benevolence sec- 
tion, both with and without the sew- 
ing-machine. Two classes have also 
been taught cooking. Two courses of 
lectures were given during the past 
year, — one on English Literature, the 
other a miscellaneous course, on alter- 
nate Saturday evenings. The pros- 
pects of this department are encoura- 
ging; great results not being expected 
in a field where it is so difficult to 
awaken and maintain enthusiasm. 

The benevolence section offers a 
wider range of action in its several 
departments. The labors of the Relief 
Committee have been reduced te 
system, by dividing the city into 
twelve districts. Both departments, 
male and female, of the jail, have been 
visited weekly. Reading aloud to 
the prisoners has been adopted, and 
letters written to their friends in the 
outside world; and sometimes means 
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have been furnished to inmates whose 
sentences had expired to return to their 
homes. The fruits of the field are 
also made a means of grace ; bouquets 
being constantly distributed at the 
jail, the house of industry, and other 
places. Offerings of fruits and flowers 
are also sent to the sick and aged 
poor. This duty devolves upon the 
younger lady-members of the club, 
one of whom speaks of it as a “ beau- 
tiful mission,” and as “ educating them 
for the positions in charitable work by 
bringing them in contact with the 
sick and needy.” There is also a 
Committee on Employment, to assist 
applicants in obtaining situations; 
and another to instruct in sewing, as 
before mentioned, the garments made 
being handed over to the Relief Com- 
mittee for distribution. The proposi-., 
tion has also been made to supply oper- 
atives in the factories and others with 
clothing, at the cost of the material 
and a smal] addition for making up. 
The benevolence section of the New 
Bedford Union seems thus to comprise 
a sewing-circle (true to its name), 
an employment agency, an earnest 
corps of city missionaries, and a char- 
itable association, to furnish the ne- 
cessities and luxuries of life to such as 
may need them; and the members 
hope that in all these ways they have 
achieved to some extent the object of 
the union, which is, “To do good, and 
grow better.” 

Any person over sixteen years of 
age can become a member of the 
union (if approved by the Committee 
of Membership) by signing the con- 
stitution, and paying’ one dollar to 
the treasurer. Membership is con- 
tinued by the annual payment of the 
same sum. There are now, in all, 
about two hundred and ninety mem- 
bers. Some of these are honorary ; 
some are semi-active, or merely pay 
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the annual fee; leaving about one 
hundred and thirty-three who do all 
the work. Of this number, says the 
president in his address, “ nearly two- 
thirds are women.” The union is 
supported by the fees for member- 
ships, by private donations, and by 
the varied exertions of the members, 
some of whom have formed them- 
selves into a “union for acting,” the 
proceeds of whose private theatricals 
realized last year over five hundred 
dollars. The annual festival of the 
union, held in the summer, realized 
the unexpected sum of $1,733. 
The treasury, at present, is full, but 
not to overflowing. 

“Thus,” writes the secretary at the 
close of the second annual report, 
“the outward reckoning stands at the 
opening of our third year — none can 
read for us the exact and entire re- 
sults. There have been some failures 


‘and discouragements, and perhaps, 


viewed as a whole, im its extended 
plan, it may seem that the society 
has accomplished little. . . . But if 
in any instances innocent amuse- 
ments, with refined surroundings, 
have served to satisfy a craving for 
recreation which might have led to 
more exciting or evil influences if not 
thus ministered to; if even a small 
impulse has been given to a higher 
tone of thought; if but the faintest 
glimpse of the wise and beneficent 
laws which surround every human life 
has been revealed to hearts vainly 
struggling with their lot, or contend- 
ing against it; if any have been 
helped to press forward more firmly 
and cheerfully, and, coming to see a 
Father’s hand upholding all things, 
have learned to trust him, has the 
service been in vain?” 

“The Salem Fraternity” was or- 
ganized in the spring of 1869, and 
originated among those who saw the 
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need of some place where young men 
and women could pass their leisure 
evenings in innocent amusement and 
in reading. Mr. E. B. Willson, who 
has kindly furnished an account of 
the origin and working of this insti- 
tution, says in speaking of its having 
been opened from the first for both 
sexes, that from “this no evil, so far 
as is known, has resulted; while the 
influence of either sex upon the other 
is believed to have been good.” 

The rooms of the fraternity are 
centrally located, being in one of the 
best buildings of the principal street 
of the city. It has a large hall, 
which is used on Saturday evenings 
for a lecture-room, and occasionally 
for dramatic performances, amateur 
concerts, and the like. On ordinary 


occasions it is used as an amusement 
room, where various games and a 
piano are provided. There is another 


room for reading, with the usual 
variety of books, magazines, and 
newspapers ; and instill another room 
_ teaching goes on regularly for those 
who desire it. A comparatively small 
number of the frequenters of the club 
avail themselves of this special in- 
struction, and these only in reading, 
spelling, writing, and other common 
branches of study. There is always 
a committee of ladies and gentlemen 
in attendance at the rooms. The 
average attendance, for some time 
past, has been about one hundred. 
The fraternity is supported by an- 
nual subscriptions, by donations, and 
by the concerts and entertainments 
spoken of. Its rooms are not open 
on Sunday, and no religious instruc- 
tion, as such, is attempted. “It is a 
very modest and unpretending insti- 
tution,” says Mr. Willson, “but one 
which, I am satisfied, keeps many 
persons from places of evil influence, 
and, both negatively and positively, 
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helps those’who have no home bonds 
to hold them safe and strengthen 
them in right habits to walk un- 
harmed, where they might otherwise 
fall into irretrievable hurts and mis- 
chiefs.” 

A “ Union Association for Christian 
Work ” was organized in Fairhaven, 
Mass., on the 11th of July, 1870. 
Rev. E. C. Butler, writing of this, 
says, “ We have endeavored to com- 
bine two objects,— aid for the un- 
fortunate, and amusement for the 
young. The rooms, consisting of 
parlors, room for games, and reading- 
room, were open every night. There 
were also classes formed for instruc- 
tion, free to all. Sunday evening 
there was a meeting in the rooms, 
conducted by some lady or gentleman 
belonging to the association. It was 
entirely unsectarian, equally free to 
all, of any sex, age, or color; and I 
may here say that women were our 
best workers. We really succeeded 
in uniting the most antagonistic re- 
ligious elements. It was entirely a 
union for good works, outside of 
church influence.” 

The “ People’s Club,” of Worcester 
has been in existence but little more 
than six months; but it has already 
a membership of over four hundred. 
It seems, like the New Bedférd 
organization, to have taken the 
Providence Union for its model, while 
expecting, of course, the special modi- 
fications which will be brought about 
as the experiment takes more decided 
shape. Mr. Edward H. Hall, a mem- 
ber of the club, says, “If our move- 
ment has any distinctive feature, 
it is best expressed, perhaps, in the 
name we have taken. We- are a 
people’s club; not an _ institution 
where the few meet to help the many, 
but one in which all comers, if they 
choose, are to have equal place, and 
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where all are invited to unite in giv- 
ing and receiving. ...-A certain 
number of our visitors have been quite 
willing to understand, that, by the 
simple payment of a dollar, they might 
become part proprietors and managers 
of the club.” 

The constitution provides that the 
club shall be divided into the three 
sections of education, hospitality, and 
benevolence. Deeming that there is 
much to be done for the social eleva- 
tion of the people which the churches 
cannot undertake, the club wishes to 
occupy this ground, and do the best 
that can be done by purely secular 
agencies. During the existence of the 
club thus far the hospitality section 
has had by far the largest amount of 
work, the rooms having been thronged, 
and the first supply of tables and 
games having been utterly inadequate 
to the demand. The club has out- 
grown its original quarters, and new 
rooms have recently been thrown 
open to the public, with appropriate 
dedicatory ceremonies; and the club 
has voted to petition the Legislature 
for an act of incorporation. 

The plan has been adopted of ad- 
mitting young boys to the club on 
stated evenings. The eagerness with 
which these younger visitors improved 
their opportunities causes the friends 
of the club to regret that they cannot 
entertain on every evening all who 
might desire to come. +A decided 
improvement has been observed by 
the committees in attendance in the 
personal appearance, cleanliness, and 
deportment of these young frequenters 
of the club. 

Of course there have been, in Wor- 
cester as elsewhere, the usual number 
who argue that it is a trifling good to 
open rooms for amusement simply; 
but the members believe that they 
have, in the rooms of the club, the 
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true vantage-ground in the fight 
against evil, and for the pure and the 
good. They have had sufficient 
evidence of the beneficial effect which 
the club has already exerted in the 
community to induce them to perse- 
vere in the work. 

We have thus given a sketch of a 
few of the unions in which different 
religious sects agree to work together 
for a common end. We would make 
still more prominent the idea of the 
two sexes, men and women, working 
together, hand in hand, for the eleva- 
tion of humanity. May not these 
unions be a foreshadowing of the 
time when the church and the com- 
munity shall be one, and the dream 
of the Pilgrim Fathers, of a theocracy 
a divine rule in the community, be 
realized on a broader basis of human 
brotherhood and Christian charity ? 


GRATRY, HYACINTHE, AND 
DOLLINGER. 

Eacu of the most distinguished 
critical adversaries of the doctrine of 
infallibility has just now been attract- 
ing anew the attention of Europe, 
two of them in forms quite different 
from those in which we have most 
known them heretofore. In the 
early days of this periodical, we took 
some pride in being selected as the 
medium for publishing in America 
the learned letters of Father Gratry, 
who is a priest of the Oratoire, and 
a member of the French Academy. 
No documents excited more attention 
in Europe than these letters from a 
priest as pious as learned, which ex- 
posed the falsifications, interpolations, 
and mutilations, on which was founded 
the historical argument for the papal 
infallibility. We are bound now to 
publish a much shorter letter, which 
shows, as it seems to us, much less 
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piety and much less learning than 
those which we then translated. It 
is addressed to the newly-appointed 
Archbishop of Paris, the Ultramon- 
tane successor to Darboy, who was 
murdered by the Commune, and who 
was himself a steadfast opponent of 
the doctrine of infallibility :— 
Monrrevx (Vaud), Nov. 25, 1871. 

MonSEIGNEvR, — If I had not been 
very ill and incapable of writing a letter, 
I should long before this have addressed 
to you my respectful welcome. Iwish at 
least to-day to say to you, monseigneur, 
what it appears to me perhaps does not 
require to be said, that, like all my 
brethren in the priesthood, I accept the 
decrees of the Council of the Vatican. 
Any thing which I may before that de- 
cision have written upon that subject 
which is contrary to those decrees I 
efface. 

Be pleased, monseigneur, to send me 
your blessing. A. GRATRY. 


Father Hyacinthe does not accept 


this new letter of Gratry’s as being 
equally convincing with those which 
it recalls. Writing from Munich on 
the 23d of December to his “very 
dear Father” Gratry, the Pere Hya- 


cinthe proceeds to gauge the moral- 


and intellectual value of this brief 
and wholesale recantation. Not quite 
agreeing with the Archbishop’s esti- 
mate of the matter, he observes 
pointedly that such effective letters 
as those recently published by his 
correspondent against the new dogma 
can hardly be disposed of by the 
mere statement that he “ effaces ” 
them, especially when coming from a 
writer who insisted but a year before 
that he “had received orders from 
God” to write as he did, and was 
prepared to suffer, if necessary, for 
the truth’s sake. Father Gratry had 
not simply asserted, but proved by a 
“demonstration as logical as it was 
eloquent,” that the whole question of 
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papal infallibility was “ gangrened 
by fraud,” and had indignantly asked 
whether God needed such falsehood ; 
and now “he writes in an easy, off- 
hand style, which both surprises and 
saddens,” to say that he simply “ ef- 
faces ” what he wrote before. We do 
not wonder at Father Hyacinthe sor- 
rowfully asking if “the truth and 
human souls are hereafter to be 
treated in this manner in the Church 
of Christ.” Before he can hope to 
effect any thing by his recantation, 
Gratry must refute as well as retract 
his former arguments, and explain 
why — if such be indeed the fact — 
he has ceased to regard the Vatican 
Council as “ an assembly without au- 
thority, because it was without lib- 
erty,” and what tests he would now 
suggest to discriminate a sham synod 
from a real one. Father Hyacinthe 
continues : — 

“If you admit the two pretended dogmas 
of the personal and separate infallibility 
of the Pope absque consensu Ecclesia, 
and of his universal episcopal jurisdic- 
tion, do not attempt to give them an . 
interpretation which is opposed to the 
evident and natural meaning of the de- 
crees, the only one, moreover, which is 
accepted and imposed by the Roman au- 
thority, but show to us how that meaning 
agrees with the facts of history which 
you have so learnedly established and 
discussed. Then, my dear Father, but 
only then, you will have “placed your 
conduct in harmony with your convic- 
tions,” as the Archbishop of Paris has 
written to you, and you will have acquired 
“new authority to defend the cause of 
religion,” which is at present so sadly 
compromised. For my own part, what I 
dread the most for it is not the outspoken 
and loyal scepticism of the adversaries 
of revelation ; it is the unconscious scep- 
ticism of those who place a false author- 
ity and a false unity above the truth. 
The first consolidates the sacred edifice 
by the very assaults which it makes. upon 
it externally ; but the other mines secretly 
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within it, disturbing the foundation upon 
which it rests, — sincerity of faith and 
integrity of conscience.” 

These last comments of Father 
Hyacinthe will not unnaturally recall 
to memory another passage from a 
distinguished Roman Catholic writer, 
which may indeed have suggested 
them : — 


“ Truly, such a school of lies would cause 
the weak to lose their faith. It makes 
one giddy to see such masses of error 
built up on the foundation of ancient im- 
postures, and their consequences main- 
tained as if the imposture had not been 
unmasked. Is it not time for men 
of honor, of sincerity, and of faith, to look 
this scandal in the face, and drive from 
the temple no longer only the sellers, but 
the robbers and coiners of base coin, reli- 
gious or moral? They are more guilty 
than the forger who, in France, at this 
time, has been handed over to justice for 
having forged and trafficked in false sci- 
entific documents... . It is because I 
-understand, more clearly now than ever, 
why our admirable mother, the Holy 
Church of God, the mother of humanity, 
whose spirit is nothing else than the unity 
of all the just who have ever lived, at 
this day scarcely rules a twentieth part 
of the human race. The reason of the 
slow progress is this: it is the secret and 
internal foe which stops our march ; it is 
the school of error which I denounce, 
and which is none other than those gates 
of hell which will vainly strive to prevail 
against the Church.” 


It would be difficult to denounce 
with sharper or more searching re- 
buke the “ unconscious scepticism ” 
of which Father Hyacinthe com- 
plains. But the rebuke comes from 
the second of Father Gratry’s Letters 
to the Archbishop of Malines. 

On occasion of his inauguration as 
Rector of the University of. Munich, 
Dr. Déllinger pronounced a discourse 
which is not so much theological as 
political. 
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The new Rector takes for his 
theme the events of 1870, considered 
in relation to the situation they have 
brought about in Germany, and also 
in relation to the studies pursued at 
the universities by the youth of the 

new empire. 

Dr. Déllinger speaks of France 
more kindly than the Protestant pro- 
fessors of Berlin or Leipzig. The 
French critic whom we follow says 
he renders homage to the French 
genius which always endeavors to 
make itself understood by the masses, 
and which for so many centuries has 
often imitated, always interpreted, the 
movements of science. He does not 
believe the French genius is dead, 
and he thinks that the French and 
German nations are destined to be- 
come complements one of the other. 
But he reproaches the French with 
hatred for Germany, and he declares 
that France has always hated some 
nation. 

From this general accusation he 
passes to attack the modern histori- 
ans of France. He reproaches their 
lightness, their failure of the critical 
spirit, and says they proceed without 
regard to historic science. He ac- 
cuses them, above all, with carrying 
their party interests into the apprecia- 
tion of facts, and he counts among 
the guilty Lamartine and M. Thiers. 
This charge can be turned against 
the German writers of the history of 
Germany, and above all the modern 
history of this country. King Fred- 
erick of Prussia, by his history of the 
house of Brandenburg and of the 
Seven Years’ War, inaugurated that 
school of prejudiced historians who 
for half a century labored for the 
glorification of Prussia, and prepared 
in the universities for the unity of 
Germany under the Prussian sceptre. 


The celebrated Ranke has endéd by 
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’ transforming himself from the his- phrase occurs several times in Dr. 
torian he was into the historiographer Déllinger’s discourse. This learned 
of the Court of Prussia. Seybel theologian reproaches France with 
and Schmidt are the latest specimens presumption, with national vanity. 
of that school. A few years since a But what could be more presumptu- 
salutary reaction had commenced ous than this mania for nationalizing 
against this manner of writing his- science? a mania especially innate 
tory, so contrary to science; these with the universities beyond the Rhine. 
isolated voices were reduced to silence They proclaim a German science, a 
by the war of 1870, and they dare German virtue, a German liberty; 
not yet make themselves again heard. and they mean by that, that all these 

Another accusation of Dr. Déllin- precious things exist with them in a 
ger’s attacks the French revolutionary degree of superiority unknown among 
preachers against society and family; other nations. By the side of such 
their demagogues constantly at war pretensions where is there any room 
with the established order of things. for French vanity ? 

The reproach is merited; nothing —_—_—_—— 
has‘caused so much injury to liberty FROM OUR WASHINGTON CORRE- 
and to the peace of Europe, nothing SPONDENCE. 
has contributed so much to bring dis- . THE municipal contest going 
credit to France, as the excesses of on in this city seems to be another 
the French radicals. phase of the irrepressible conflict of 

But do we not find in Germany the ages, between Old and New. 
even some true imitators of this ex- Soon after the advent of Abraham 
treme radicalism? Has not the Lincoln, the “ old residents ” of Wash- 
school of the critique absolue of ington prepared to resist the influ- 

Feuerbach, of Bauer, of Strauss, been ences of the new comers, known gen- 
the most efficacious auxiliary of the erally as “ Yankees.” At the close 
communists, of the materialists, and of the war, the old régime was sup- 
even of the poor Rochefort who fab- posed to be defunct. The new blood 
ricated that famous Constitution? had become infused into the body-cor- 
“ Article I. There shall be nothing. porate, and improvements like those 
Article II. Nobody is charged with of Northern cities began to be pro- 

the execution of Article I.” posed for Washington. The “old 

Is not Karl Marx, President of residents” resisted, and improve- 
the International, a disciple of that ments were hindered. At length 
school? In the criminal movements Congress gave the District of Colum- 
of 1848 and of 1870, the German bia a new government. 

demagogy advocated, the French This government under Gov. Cooke 

demagogy took the part of armed instituted a comprehensive system 

action. Now Feuerbach and Marx of permanent improvements. The 
are graduates from the German uni- “old residents” were in arage. They 

versities; and it is to “German sci- resorted to the courts and to a 

ence,” so highly vaunted by Dr. special election by the people, that 

Dollinger, that France owes in part they might in some way defeat the 

the education of the people of the plans of the “ Yankees.” But they 

Commune. were overwhelmingly beaten before 

“Phe German science” — this both tribunals, and the work of im- 
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provement seems to be going on. The 
“old fogies,” however, re-enforced 
by a few disappointed office-seekers, 
have persuaded Congress to grant 
them a Committee of Investigation 
into the doings of the “new” gov- 
ernment, hoping at least to embarrass 
its enterprises. . 

A prominent member of the party 
of the “old” strikingly illustrated 
the spirit of the clan in his testimony 
before the Investigating Committee. 
On cross-examination he admitted 
that the improvements on his street 
had increased the value of his prop- 
erty, made his house more eligible, 
improved the health of the neighbor- 
hood by the new sewers laid, added 
to his conveniences of water and gas, 
and more. One of the committee 
asked him why he complained. “ Be- 
cause we would rather have the 
street as it was,” he replied. That, 
I submit, tells the whole story of Old 
versus New. 

. “Tdo not care for etiquette, but 
I wish to know what it is,” said a lively 
lady. The House of Representatives 
believes in etiquette; and when the 
Senate, prematurely and unadvisedly, 
passed a bill fixing upon an early day 
for final adjournment, the House sum- 
marily rejected it, not so much upon 
a point of policy as of deportment. 
It will not do even its own will under 
compulsion. Congress will hardly 
remain beyond the early days of June, 
though with the accumulated and 
constantly accumulating business of 
the country it is idle to expect short 
sessions. Those who complain of 
the increasing time consumed by our 
legislative bodies, forget how vast is 
the field over which legislation must 
extend. Since the establishment of 
Congress, the business before it has 
increased in far greater ratio than the 
time taken to accomplish that busi- 
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ness. We have not only a larger 
area, but the multiplied industries and 
interests of a civilization ever becom- 
ing more and more complex. Rhe- 
torical debate, “thrilling” oratory, 
the old-time eloquence, is in danger 
of being crowded out by the mere 
pressure of figures. There is still 
talk for effect, but it does not deceive 
the elect. Who wears spurs henceforth 
must win them by shrewdness, sagaci- 
ty, practical accomplishment, rather 
than by glowing werds. It is diffi- 
cult to thrill over pig-iron, or the 
civil service reform; and even the 
negro, as a great cause, has departed 
from politics, though there be who 
still linger under his shadow with de- 
light. We may as well make up our 
minds to it, —the old men eloquent 
have had their day. Congress is 
constantly tending to become an im- 
mense “Tellson’s,” grappling with 
work in the most hard-headed, un- 
sympathetic business manner; and 
with all its concentration is not un- 
likely to be, before long, a continuous 
assembly, holding its sessions through 
the year, and adjourning only for short 
recesses. 

The relief attempted by the new 
Apportionment Bill is problematical. 
Those who have witnessed from the 
galleries the charming order, quiet, 
and harmony that reign supreme in 
a House composed of two hundred 
and forty-three members, will be de- 
lighted to know that for the ensuing 
decade we are to be favored with two 
hundred and eighty-three; a clear 
gain of forty members, or about six- 
teen per cent added to the intellect 
and weight of the House. This in- 
crease seems to have been suggested 
more by the size of the Representa- 
tives’ Hall than by any pressing 
national need. The vast space is 
there, and what else can be done with 
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it? A member of the Nebraska 
Legislature, anxious to get rid of a 
governor he did not like, said, “ The 
power of impeachment was put into 
the Constitution for to be used.” 
Congress seems to have concluded 
that the vacant space in the Repre- 
sentatives’ Hall was put there for to 
be filled, and they have proceeded to 
fill it. Various opinions obtain as 
to the effect of making a house so 
large, the weightiest judgment of the 
wisest heads being in favor of it. If 
there has been any buying or Bun- 
combe in the House, an increase of 
numbers will render both more diffi- 
cult; and by abolishing the desks 
and. easy-chairs which make each 
member’s place a sort of private office, 
for his convenience of letter-writing 
and miscellaneous business, a closer 
attention to legislation will be en- 
forced. It will assimilate the popu- 
lar branch of our Congress more to 
the parliamentary bodies of Europe, 
_ where the House of Commons gets 
along exceedingly well with over six 
hundred members, the French Cham- 
ber of Deputies with five hundred, 
and the Italian Parliament with quite 
as many. With our new apportion- 
ment, each member will represent 
one hundred and thirty-three thou- 
sand people, and will have his hands 
full to answer one-half their reason- 
able demands, to say nothing of those 
that are unreasonable. 

The opponents of the bill fear that 
the fuller representation will result 
only in greater difficulty of action ; 
that it will but intensify the disorder- 
ly element, and multiply the obstacles 
to a rapid and successful transaction 
of business. Representation needs 
to be complete, they admit; but a 
mob is not so efficient as a firm in 
the conduct of affairs, and it becomes 
us to consider where the princi- 
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ple of literal or numeral representa- 
tion must meet and recognize the 
equally insurmountable principle of 
unity and mobility. Representation 
may not only be repressed by external 
force, but it may neutralize itself and 
die of overgrowth. One direct re- 
sult will probably be to increase the 
already too strong tendency to dele- 
gate work to committees, and relieve 
the individual member of responsi- 
bility. However, the bill has passed, 
the forty, waiting like one, are all 
ready to come in and show us what 
they can do. 

The Education Bill is of great in- 
terest, and in its very name enlists 
our sympathies. It proposes to estab- 
lish an educational fund, and to ap- 
ply the proceeds of the public lands 
to the education of the people by the 
maintenance of common schools. All 
parties agree, at least theoretically, 
that the people should be educated; 
but some, and those not the least in- 
telligent and high-minded, believe 
that more harm than good will be 
wrought by the bill. It is intended 
for the assistance of the South, but 
its provisions must apply equally to 
all the States. But the Northern 
States have already their long-estab- 
lished school systems, and interfer- 
ence means disturbance and disorder, 
doubtful benefit and certain hinder- 
ance. Nor is it clear that the South 
would, in the end, be benefited. 
Grant that the several States are poor 
and disorganized ; still, say the oppo- 
sition, our American principle holds 
good. The State, like the individual, 
is schooled and strengthened by ex- 
ertion, not by assistance. A commu- 
nity cannot be lifted higher than it 
has power to rise ; and we cannot re- 
linquish the idea of self-government 
and self-help, even in stress of pover- — 
ty or incapacity, without doing a 
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greater harm to the social fabric than 
any we seek to prevent. 

Moreover, it is not certain that 
even the direct object would be ac- 
complished. What is everybody’s 
business is nobody’s business, in 
statecraft as well as in handicraft. 
Let a poor and struggling State know 
that a rich and powerful government 
is coming to its aid, and one great in- 
_centive to exertion is removed. But 
the rich and powerful government 
will by no means exercise the watch- 
ful ang jealous yet loving supervision 
over a far-off dependency, which that 
in-dependency would exercise over it- 
self if left to itself. 

. . . To read the despatches which 
daily flash over the wires to every part 
of the country, one would imagine 
Washington was an extensive prai- 
rie-ground of pleasure, in which the 
zinnias and sunflowers of fashion pa- 
raded gay dresses and court trains, 
dispensing smiles to gay cavaliers, 
who dance from one reception to an- 
other. 

_ Let us leave this kaleidoscope sen- 
sation of the butterflies and hum- 
ming-birds, and glance at the real 
life which sanctifies and makes more 
beautiful the shadow-scenes of sorrow 
and want. Here walk the fragrant 
flowers, — the heliotropes, sweet alys- 
sums and cape jessamines, of a higher 
humanity. 

One of the most useful institutions 
here is the home for friendless boys, 
at Georgetown. It takes from the 
streets boys who have no home, and 
unites various sects in its manage- 
ment. The Unitarians have been its 
most zealous patrons; and, in connec- 
tion with the home for girls on 
Seventh Street, it is intended to pre- 
pare the children for useful lives. In 
their simple, neat dress, with an at- 
tendant, they are met in market with 
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loaded baskets, generously filled by 
the market dealers as an aid to the 
noble men and women who have at 
a great self-sacrifice supported these 
institutions. 

St. Ann’s Infant Asylum is in 
charge of the Catholic Sisters, where 
are frequently a hundred stray waifs 
of humanity, with no label but that 
of want, and tenderly cared for, in a 
large, airy building, once the resi- 
dence of a foreign minister. 

In the vicinity is the Columbia 
Hospital and Dispensary for Females, 
aided by the city, and also by gov- 
ernment, combining charity for the 
poor, and comfort for the wealthy. 

St. John’s Episcopal Hospital, for 
ill and suffering children, was gotten 
up and is cared for by the Protestant 
Sisters of Charity, who leave homes 
of refinement to which their noble 
self-sacrifice adds the highest grace. 
One who last summer refused to go 
to a fashionable watering-place had. 
the noble reward of saving the life 
she so tenderly nursed. Physicians 
of skill give their time and visits in 
aid of this useful charity. Connected 
with it, in another building, is a school ; 
and two days in a week one of the 
Sisters dispenses groceries and_cloth- 
ing from the generous store provided 
by the wealthy liberality of the so- 
ciety. 

Another Catholic home is in this 
vicinity, for the older children of the 
Tenth-street Convent, to enable them 
to earn a living in useful and tasteful 
employments. 

In the immediate vicinity of the 
War Department, is the home for the 
orphans of the soldiers and sailors 
in the late war. The directors are 
wives of many officers, who stand 
high on the roll of fame. 

North of these institutions is the 
Louise Home, founded by the wealthy 
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banker Charles Corcoran, as a memo- 
rial to his wife and daughter. 

Here those who have become re- 
duced find a home, and the comforts 
to which they have formerly been ac- 
customed. The rent of the Arling- 
ton Hotel, and one thousand dollars 
per month, are devoted to its support. 
“You are all my guests,” is the 
inscription and idea which is fully 
carried out in the chaste and elegant 
furniture, the solid silver and fine 
table-linen which covers the table 
spread by a delicate consideration. 
Almost if not the first to enter the 
home, was one of the school-teachers 
in Washington; and her death was 
the first that occurred. Like Mount 
Auburn, the home was consecrated by 
the talent and useful lives and mem- 
ories of women. We come now to 
the imposing and immense building 
called the Treasury of the United 
States. Others have described it, 


surrounded by its lovely parterres of 
flowers: we will look at it in its be- 


nevolent aspects. Sandwiched in 
among the numerous clerks of the 
other sex, are hundreds of industri- 
ous women, some of them for four 
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hundred dollars per year performing 
with equal accuracy the work of 
clerks who receive a much higher 
compensation. Their earnings edu- 
cate their children, or support the in- 
valid parents or brother or sister. 
Many take part in mission-schools 
and other worthy objects. 

Never deaf to the appeal of char- 
ity, tasteful articles to ornament their 
homes are brought to gladden and re- 
lieve the wants of some sufferers in 
the world’s great struggle for a living. 
This may seem a trifling description ; 
but connected with the precedent 
and fact that cultivated women have 
proved their accuracy and honesty in 
positions of trust, it is a monument 
to the courtesy and higher civili- 
zation of our present government. 
Only a glance can be given to the 
more prominent institutions, such as 
the Woman’s Christian Association, 
the various asylums, the large Provi- 
dence Hospital, so admirably managed 
by the Catholic Sisters of Charity, 
and the asylum for the deaf and 
dumb, so thorough in its education, 
that some of the pupils fill offices of 
trust under government. 





